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Highest Honor to 
Lumber Industry 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association is 
awarded bronze medallion of the American Trade 
Association Executives for “the most outstanding 
achievement of a trade association in relation 
to distinguished service rendered by it to the 
industry it represents, to industrial development 
at large, and to the public.” The award was 
in recognition of the lumber industry’s Small 
Homes Demonstration program. [Turn to page 33] 


The presentation (see photograph) was made at annual con- 
vention of the American Trade Association Executives at French 
Lick, Ind., Sept. 24, 1937, by Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper (left), the medallion being received by Wilson Compton 
(right), secretary National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
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More Jobs for Workers 


When Less “Headache” 
For Employers 


O YOU HAPPEN to remember a 

contributed cartoon reproduced on 

this page of the Sept. 11 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? We hope 
so, as you then will better understand the 
comment which follows, sent in by a Phil- 
adelphia lumberman, bearing upon the 
subject there portrayed. The cartoon 
showed, in a series of thumbnail sketches, 
a labor organizer busily signing up mem- 
berships in his union for workers of va- 
rious types, finally coming to an insignifi- 
cant looking personage who said he would 
gladly sign ‘and be relieved of all worry,” 
as promised by the organizer, inasmuch 
as he was the owner of the plant. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s brief 
comment on the cartoon concluded: “It 
does seem as though it were about time 
that the humble owner of the business, 
the man who provides the payroll and 
pays the taxes, were given a little consid- 
eration, to the end that he may continue 
to provide employment and revenue, if for 
no other reason.” Apropros of the car- 
toon and comment, our Philadelphia sub- 
scriber sent in a timely editorial from the 
Daily Local News, of West Chester, Pa. 
The editorial, headed “Why Headaches 
For Employers,” is here reproduced : 


“At every turn one hears about 
jobs, places, positions, offices, as 
though the whole world were created 
merely for the purpose of making 
places where a person may go and 
spend a certain number of hours and 
take home a pay envelope or salary 
check. The fact is, that there is far 
greater need for men who know how 
to make jobs in decent projects 
which shall be helpful to the country. 
So many men have tried and failed. 
This country is peppered over with 
sites of old mills, old farms, old 
stores where the sheriff has written 
his monogram or the receiver has 
taken possession. Streets are lined 
with men who have set out with great 
hopes and been checked in their am- 
bitions, giving up their efforts after 
they had worn themselves out in 
trying. When a man has ‘failure’ 
written across his forehead, hoary age 
is naught but a distress. At the same 
time there are in the ranks of em- 
ployed men no small number of those 
who have gone out and tried for 
themselves, and found it more agree- 
able to work for someone else. Even 
though the task may be unpleasant, it 
is considered easier after all, to re- 
ceive orders than to give them; easier 
to carry home a thin pay envelope 
than to scratch around after cash 
enough to make up a payroll. 

“All the law, especially in recent 
year, is on the side of the man who 
works, and pinching the man who 
employs him. Let a person under- 


Amemecanflunherman 


take a new enterprise in order to 
meet the world’s need and to assist 
those thousands who can not take 
care of themselves. He sets out in a 
small way, as did Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, Ford and Chrysler. Perhaps 
he buys a lot and begins building a 
factory; possibly he rents an old 
building which is vacant. His very 
first visitor is an agent from some 
department telling him what he can 
do and what he can not do, and his 
second is the tax collector, both of 
whom have come to stay. 

“Some time ago a railway execu- 
tive was asked why business was on 
the decline. His reply was: ‘Because 
the Government tells us how to run 
our road and what we may charge, 
and the labor union tells us what 
wages we must pay.’ 

“So the growing youth, seeing the 
futility of all ordinary effort, sets 











GET 
IN 
YOUR 
CAR 


Take three or four neigh- 
bors with you, and go 


SEE 
YOUR 
CON- 
GRESS- 
MAN 


Tell him how you feel about 
Hours and Wages legisla- 
tion, and more regulation 
of business; and that you 

DON'T 

WANT 

ANY 

WAR 


Take three or four neigh- 
bors—you can all tell him 
—and he won't forget your 
visit. Tell him that he is 

YOUR 

REPRE- 

SENTA- 

TIVE 
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out to hunt a job, rather than to 
undertake any venture for himself. 
If he fails to land a position he may 
have friends to take care of him. 

“This is no new condition. There 
is a story of a farmer who long ago 
went into a city’s market place and 
asked a group of men: ‘Why stand 
ye here idle?’ Promptly came the 
reply: ‘Because no man hath hired 
us.’ He hired a few, and at nightfall 
found himself in the midst of a dis- 
pute. Then, as now, the employer 
had his own vexing problems. 

“The question is, how can more 
work be found and more jobs sup- 
plied through the ingenuity of men 
who have enterprise and ability but 
can not at present see the way?” 
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Lumber Leads Parade of 
Achievement for In- 


dustry and Public 


UMBER STEPS UP into a place 
in the sun, gets the spotlight, makes 
the headlines—or phrase it any way 

you want to—just so all and sundry get 
the idea, especially carping critics of the 
lumber industry as “non-progressive” and 
living in the past, that the biggest, most 
constructive job of 1936-37, in the fields 
of trade organizations, has been put over 
by the men who make and handle lumber. 
Secretary of Commerce Roper says so, 
and he ought to know. That’s what the 
handsome bronze medallion pictured on 
front page of this issue means. No won- 
der Wilson Compton smiles as he re- 
ceives it! And Frank Carnahan of the 
National retailers’ organization comes in, 
also, for a share in the glory of the 
achievement—the Small Homes Demon- 
stration program which has awakened the 
nation to a new consciousness of the prac- 
ticality of well-planned and well-built 
homes at costs within the reach of mod- 
erate salaried men. 

Commenting upon this achievement, 
and its well-merited public recognition, an 
industry leader notes with satisfaction 
that the award was based on a wholly 
constructive activity which combined in 
high degree the possibilities of benefit to 
the industry with benefit to the public. 
Also, it is to be remarked that it had 
nothing to do with legislation; nor could 
it in any way be regarded as a manifes- 
tation of defensive activity by an industry 
organization. The recognition bestowed 
by a discriminating jury of awards 
should hearten and encourage all lum- 
bermen, and stimulate interest in the 
distribution and use of lumber products. 





By-product of Proposed 


Minimum Wage Scale 


ISITING OUT on the plant with 
the manager of a well known Ten- 
nessee lumber manufacturing en- 

terprise, the latter said to the writer: 


“See that old negro coming along 
there? He is deaf and almost incapaci- 
tated. He has been on the pay roll of 
this company for thirty years and al- 
though his days of active usefulness are 
over we keep him on, let him piddle 
around and do what light work he can, 
really giving him a pension. He is happy 
and proud of the fact that he has worked 
for this company for thirty years and 
that he is being taken care of. And 
there are others like him. 

“But what will happen to him and to 
hundreds of others in similar situations 
at plants all over the South if the Fed- 
eral Government steps in and forces a 
high wage scale on employers? To be 
able to continue to operate on a high 
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What Do You Think About It? 




















A BUSINESS WRITER recently remarked, in humorous vein, that he was 
“working on plans to promote a convention to work out plans for a convention of 
convention arrangers.” He argued that with intelligent co-ordination, an important 
national saving might be effected through a carefully worked-out schedule which 
would bring all people with common problems together at the same time. (Won- 
der if he has figured out how big a convention hall that would require?) All 
over the country arrangements are now in the making for lumbermen’s conventions 
to be held during the next few months, and anyone having ideas or suggestions as 
to subjects which should be discussed will find secretaries and program committees 
with receptive ears. New problems confront the industry each year, and program 
makers must be uptodate if they want to hold the interest of association members. 


* * * * 


Bruce BARTON, who says a lot of good things, recently said this: “It’s 
time that we abolished the silly tradition that some kinds of work are ‘a gentle- 
man’s job,’ and others are not. There is a shortage of skilled labor, yet how many 
parents are courageous enough to guide a boy toward the bench, instead of the 
desk?” ‘Yes, and unless something more than is now being done is done to guide 
what Hughson of Oregon calls the “tool hungry” boy toward the carpenter’s bench, 
the lumber industry in years to come will face a scarcity of workmen skilled in 
the use of its product in construction, interior finish, and woodworking generally. 


x * *k * 


For AGES school children have been confronted by gloomy, foreboding black- 
boards—and we mean black. Finally someone had the perfectly simple and 
obvious idea of making white blackboards—if you know what we mean; that is, 
white boards, to be written on with black chalk. Better every way, more cheerful, 
easier on the eyes, and more legible. Originator of the idea is Paul F. Born, 
chairman of the board of education at Elgin, Ill. So out go the old boards of 
somber hue and in come the new ones, of dazzling whiteness, fairly inviting the 
youngsters to make use of them. Perhaps, if this idea should spread, creating a 
big market for the new white boards, the lumber industry might be interested. Slate 
has been largely used for making the old blackboards, we believe; but we never 
heard of white slate. Did you? 
* * * &£ 


Here's A SOUND legal opinion that won’t cost you a cent. It’s by Will G. 
Akers, Little Rock (Ark.) lawyer, delivered before the recent convention of 
Arkansas dealers: “Every time you sell a bill of lumber for betterment of a home 
you know the customer is going to get a big profit out of the transaction. He will 
prefit in happiness of himself, his wife and children; in increase of self-respect, and 
in all those things that make for sturdier, better citizenship.” 


x * * * 


A WAY TO COLLECT DEBTS,” is the heading of an editorial appearing in 
the Oct. 4 issue of the daily Globe-Gazette, published at Mason City, Iowa. The 
editorial, resulting from a letter written by the editorial director of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to a business friend in the Iowa city, reads as follows: 


“A Chicago businessman and journalist, E. C. Hole, in a letter to a Mason City 
businessman, advances a most interesting proposal for collecting the war debts. 
He said he regretted his inability to lay it before the resolutions committee of the 
national American Legion convention in New York last week. Here it is: 


‘Every time any of the countries owing us money sends any goods into this 
country and sells them to Americans, the purchaser must take out 10 per cent 
of the total bill and send it to Washington to be credited on the debt. The 
balance may be sent to Europe. 

‘In the course of time that plan would pay off the debts and it would also 
emphasize the fact that we are buying too much stuff abroad. I don’t like to 


have people tell me that these pork chops from Poland are better than Amer- 
ican pork chops.’ 


“Mr. Hole has it pretty well in mind that our reciprocal trade treaties have re- 
sulted in a lot of American ‘give’ and a mighty little American ‘take.’ ” 
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wage scale, employers will have to weed 
out all the incompetents and employ only 
ablebodied, active men who can do a real 
day’s work. Then who is going to take 
care of all these incompetent pensioners? 
Looks as though they will have to become 
charges on the Federal, State or local 
governments. This will happen, not be- 
cause employers are not willing to pro- 
vide for these men such work as they can 
do, and pay them for it enough to live 
on, but because they will not be permitted 
to do so under a fixed minimum wage 
scale. 

“This is just one feature of the situa- 
tion that is not considered by Govern- 
ment authorities and ill-advised enthusi- 
asts who think the welfare of labor de- 
pends upon a uniform high wage scale, 
and a wages and hours law administered 
by a Federal bureau.” 

Well, there is something to think about 
along that line. The consensus among 
saw mill operators is that a wages and 
hours law, such as is now pending in 
Congress, can serve only to make labor 
conditions worse and to greatly increase 
the relief rolls—at the same time fasten- 
ing upon the country another federal bu- 
reau with a veritable horde of employees 
living off a Government pay roll. 





Research in Wood Composition 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Oct. 4—What is wood? 
There is one of the vital problems before the 
industry as the search for new uses and mar- 
kets for the products of the forest is pressed. 
Bror L. Grondal, professor in the college of 
forestry of the University of Washington, hopes 
to have the answer when he completes his re- 
search and extensive experiments into the 
chemical composition of trees. 

“Answer that question and you may open the 
way for the rayon industry to manufacture a 
product that will surpass the best efforts of the 
silkworm,” said Professor Grondal. “Answer 
it and the way will be open to the simplifica- 
tion of the pulp paper industry, together with 
a wider usage of all species of wood in the 
manufacture.” 

Answer it completely and thousands of new 
uses for wood and wood products may be the 
result, he added. 

In a tiny laboratory in the Forest Products 
building at the University, the professor has 
been studying wood fibers and cells through a 
powerful microscope with the aid of various 
forms of light. His chief study at present 
centers around the cementing material found 
between the cells of the wood. 

“We know fairly well that lignin and sugars 
are present,” he explained. “From 70 to 80 
percent of the cementing material has been 
identified, but the remainder still is a mystery. 
And it is that small 20 or 30 percent of the 
chemical elements of wood which causes all of 
the difficulties of pulping.” 

In the manufacture of pulps, especially for 
rayon and the better paper qualities, it is neces- 
sary to have cellulose as pure as possible, the 
professor said. In removing some of the chem- 
ical components of wood, not as yet identified, 
some cellulose is damaged and some imnurities 
remain, thus tending to lower the quality of 
the finished product. 

Once a complete chemical analysis of wood 
has been made.’ the field will be opened for 
removal of those now unknown elements 
through a process which will not damage the 
cellulose and which will eliminate the impuri- 
ties which, so far, scientists and pulp manufac- 
turers have been unable to remove. 
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“ON THE WING” EDITORIALS 


These lines are being written in a thriving city in southern Georgia, after driving almost the 

entire length of the State from north to south, and after seeing the whirring gins busily at work 

on every side, passing on the highways hundreds of trucks loaded with cotton on the way to 
warehouse or market.—A. L. Forp 


Southeastern States to Publicize Their Resources 


“We, the Governors,” promises to become a familiar slogan 
to readers of executive and financial magazines and metropoli- 
tan newspapers in many sections of the North, Northeast and 
Middle West during coming months as the result of an exten- 
sive advertising campaign launched by the Southeastern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, comprising in its membership the governors 
of nine southeastern States, who have inaugurated a program 
to tell the business and financial world of the advantages and 
resources of Dixie, including ample power at low rates, un- 
excelled transportation facilities, native-born labor, moderate 
climate, low living costs, low construction costs and lower capi- 
tal investment needs. One commentator remarked that these 
Governors are going to tell the world that “it is true what they 
say about Dixie.” 

The Southeastern Governors’ Conference will spend $100,000 
in this advertising campaign, but that will not comprise the full 
extent of the publicity program, for some of the individual 
States also have appropriated substantial funds for the purpose 
of tying in with the general program by advertising the re- 
sources and advantages of these particular States. Then, in 
addition to that, some of the cities have decided to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to direct especial attention to the par- 
ticular advantages they offer to business, industry, and the 
homeseeker from other sections. Thus, like a growing snow- 
ball, this movement bids fair to attain tremendous momentum 
and the advantages of the South will be made known as they 
have never been publicized before. 

Determined to see that the South shall come into its own 
along all lines, these Governors do not intend to stop at merely 
advertising the advantages of Dixie as an industrial section, but 
they propose to wage an intensive campaign to eliminate some 
of the disadvantages under which the industrial and agricul- 
tural South has labored in the past. The objectives as outlined 
in a recent statement include elimination of unjust freight rate 
differentials now levied against the South: equitable taxation 
policies; friendliness between employers and employees; and 
co-operation with the federal government on proper major 
policies affecting industrial development. Active in this move- 
ment is a lumberman governor of a southern State which under 
his wise administration is rapidly forging to the front indus- 
trially and agriculturally. That is Governor Hugh White, of 
Mississippi, who, of the nine is named particularly here simply 
because he is a lumberman and is demonstrating to the world 
how a great State, rich in resources and opportunities, but 
backward in development, can be brought to its proper place 
through an able, wise and business-like administration of its 
affairs. This program of “We, the Governors,” will be watched 
with interest, and that it will be a success goes without saying. 

By the way, this co-ordination of an advertising program. 
headed by a group of governors, followed by some individual 
States, and these in turn by certain cities of some of these 
States, ought to afford a shining example to the lumber indus- 
try and to its individual members. The industry at large can 
promote the use of wood through a national campaign engi- 
neered by the national organization—but to be most effective 
for the individual lumber manufacturing concerns, these con- 
cerns should back up and tie in with the national campaign by 
liberal individual effort. And between the national promotion 
and that of the individual manufacturer should come, of course. 
the species and regional campaigns. Thus, for comparison, we 
have the Southeastern Governors’ Conference; the individual 
States and the particular cities of some of those States. just 


as we have in the lumber industry the national promotion of 
wood; the regional promotion of species; and the promotion 
by the individual manufacturer of his particular product. 


“O. K., Boys, Just Fill Up the Hole Again” 


While there is evidence of a considerable slackening of WPA 
and similar projects in the South, there still are a good many 
of these under way, and in some cases, at least, there is evi- 
dence of the continued slipshod way in which certain work is 
done, and the heavy overload of “bosses” that is carried. An 
example of this was noted in a street widening job that was 
under way opposite a lumber office in Tennessee that was 
visited by this wandering scribe on this journey through the 
Southeast. There were seven laborers in the crew, who were 
being directed by five bosses. Two of the laborers, considerably 
more industrious than the average, were digging out a post 
that was deeply set into hard ground. Just as they had about 
finished the excavation and were ready to lift the post one 
of the bosses came along and said: “That’s all right, boys, just 
fill up that hole again. We won’t take that post out now.” 
“Well, what do you think of that,” queried one of the bewil- 
dered laborers, as they patiently fell to on the work of undoing 
just what they had so laboriously accomplished. 








' Sattidy” In the Land of Cotton 


These lines are being written in a thriving city in southern 
Georgia, after driving almost the entire length of the State from 
north to south, and after seeing the whirring gins busily at work 
on every side, passing hundreds of trucks on the highways 
loaded with cotton on the way to warehouse or market, and 
after spending a Saturday night in a typical southern com- 
munity where the streets were literally jammed with the usual 
Saturday crowd of happy negroes who had come in from farm 
and countryside for their usual “Sattidy” visit to town. A big 
cotton crop is being harvested and, while there is considerable 
complaint because of the low price being obtained, the fact is 
that this harvest is putting an abundance of money into circu- 
lation. Lumbermen who are interested both in the cotton and 
the lumber business at this season find it desirable to some- 
what neglect the latter and devote practically all of their time 
to looking after the cotton business—a seasonal business that 
demands close attention and hard work during the fall months. 
Once in a while one hears a complaint that a few years ago 
cotton was selling for eighteen cents a pound, when the Gov- 
ernment began tinkering with the farm problem and devising 
ways and means for relieving the farmer of his troubles and 
now cotton is selling for less than nine cents a pound. 


The Editor Is Asked a Difficult Question 


And that brings to mind a question asked by a Georgia lum- 
berman during the visit of the writer. He asked: “Which do 
you think is more desirable—to produce one million bales of 
cotton at twelve cents a pound or two million bales at six cents 
a pound?” That was a sort of poser, but while the editor was 
trying to frame a suitable reply, the lumberman answered his 
own question by saying: “One million bales at twelve cents a 
pound would be fine for a few large farmers, but two million 
bales at six cents a pound would affect a much larger number 
and would spread the money around so that practically every 
line of business would feel the beneficial effect.” Well, dear 
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reader, what would be your answer to a question like that? 

Also, speaking of cotton one is reminded of the action of a 
Methodist congregation in a small Georgia community the 
other day. The end of the Conference year was at hand and 
this congregation believes in sending the preacher to annual 
conference with his salary paid in full. They were short of 
cash, so church officials visited farms of congregation members 
and asked for the payment of church dues in cotton. As a result 
the cotton was forthcoming, was turned over to the pastor and 
he closed his conference year with salary paid in full. 





Midwest Farmers Look at}Southern Agriculture 


Who originated the idea is not of such tremendous impor- 
tance, but what is of real importance is the fact that just re- 
cently 138 farmers from middle western States have been tour- 
ing sections of the South in a special train, getting first hand 
knowledge of farming conditions and agricultural methods in a 
part of the country with which probably most of them have 
been entirely unfamiliar. The principal object of the tour was 
to get a look at southern farming and farmers in order to have 
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a better understanding of farm problems facing the South and 
to endeavor to secure information that would be helpful in de- 
veloping a real national agricultural program. 


These midwestern farmers were in Georgia at the same time 
that this peregrinating lumber editor was rolling over the high- 
ways of that State and gaining new impressions of the progress 
that is evident on every hand. At a meeting in Atlanta these 
visiting farmers were given assurance that “farmers of Georgia 
are ready to combine forces with corn farmers of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Ohio, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Illinois and Kansas (the States that were represented in the 
visiting group) in a concerted effort to better farming condi- 
tions throughout the nation.” This is a movement that should 
be of vital interest to every lumberman, whether he be manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, or retail distributor, for the development 
of more profitable agriculture means the development of greater 
markets for lumber and all other building material. This visit 
has convinced the corn grower of the middle West and the cot- 
ton grower of the South that they have many problems in com- 
mon that can be successfully solved only through close co- 
operation. 








LUMBER RECEIVES HIGHEST HONOR 


Secretary of Commerce Calls Small Homes Demonstration Pro- 
gram “Most Outstanding Achievement’”-- Urges Its Continuance 


[Continued from Front Page] 


The National Small Homes Demonstration 
program initiated by the lumber industry last 
fall and carried forward this year reaped rich 
reward at the annual meeting of the American 
Trade Association Executives, recently held in 
French Lick, Ind. At that time the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association was pre- 
sented the coveted bronze medallion of the 
American Trade Association Executives, 
awarded annually to the American trade asso- 
ciation for “the most outstanding achievement 
of a trade association in relation to distinguished 
service rendered by it to the industry it repre- 
sents, to industrial development at large, and to 
the public.” 

This award of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives was founded in 1929, at which 
time the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation won first honorable mention. With the 
exception of the period 1933-35, the award has 
been an annual event in the Trade Association 
Executives organization since that time. The 
Jury of Award, of which Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel C. Roper is chairman, includes 
such other distinguished citizens as: Bruce Bar- 
ton, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; 
Colby M. Chester, General Foods Corporation; 
Harper Sibley, manager Sibley Farms, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and immediate past-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
Roswell C. McCrea, School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

This year the Jury, after “a careful study of 
all factors,” concluded “that the weight of the 
evidence is in favor of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association.” 

In awarding the medal to Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton before a gathering of over 300 trade asso- 
ciation executives, Secretary Roper in his ad- 
dress, which was made at the annual dinner of 
the American Trade Association Executives at 
French Lick Springs Hotel, Sept. 24, and broad- 
Cast over a coast-to-coast network, said: 

“An outstanding feature of the Association’s 
activity was the effort made through the build- 
ing industry to stimulate small-home construc- 
tion. . . . Much credit is due the Association 
for the wholly desirable achievement of prompt- 
ing the cooperation of many trade associations 
representing related industries. The program 
included many other phases, such as new mer- 
chandising methods pertaining to the building, 
furnishing and selling of homes, new and im- 


proved financing methods and other factors 
beneficial to the public. The coordinated pro- 
gram was carried out without heavy expense to 
the Association. 

“The objective of its 1936-1937 plan was to 
mobilize and coordinate a nation-wide effort by 
the building industry to provide well-designed, 
well-constructed small homes of standard ma- 
terials in a price range of $1,500 to $5,000 and 
thereby develop a wider market for lumber and 
timber products. The fundamental objective was 
to cooperate in the creation of a happier and 
more normal American home life. In coopera- 








| congratulate the industry, 
and commend your program 
as a worthy continuing ob- 
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tion with the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Association built several model homes in 
1936, and lumber dealers of the country were 
given a proposed program to sponsor the con- 
struction of similar homes in their respective 
localities, with the result that 3,000 dealers 
agreed to build one or more demonstration 
homes in their communities and thus stimulate 
home-ownership consciousness. The activity has 
opened opportunities for home ownership and 
enhanced the pleasure and stability of Amer- 
ican life. Dr. Compton, I congratulate the lum- 
ber industry and commend your program as a 
worthy continuing objective.” 

The significance of the importance of the 
kudos thus bestowed on the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association may be found in a 
list of seven trade organizations which were 
presented with Certificates of Honor, and the 
22 associations presented Certificates of Recog- 
nition. Among the associations included in the 
former group are the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, the National Federation of 
Textiles, National Association of Food Chains, 
American Dry Milk Association, and American 
Trucking Association. In the latter group were 
included such associations as the Brick Manu- 
facturers Association of America, Institute of 


Scrap Iron & Steel, Advertising Typographers 
of America, and the National Standard Parts 
Association. 

Probably no more ambitious program in the 
merchandising field has ever been undertaken by 
the lumber manufacturing industry in coopera- 
tion with the retail lumber dealers than the 
Small Homes Demonstration program, which, 
as the Secretary of Commerce noted, was car- 
ried out without heavy expense to the Asso- 
ciation. The Association is to be commended 
especially for its original conception of the 
breadth of this activity to include the coopera- 
tion of other industries, especially the home 
equipment and home furnishing industries, in 
promoting small home building. The latest re- 
ports from Washington show that over 2600 
demonstration homes were built and opened for 
public showing in over 1000 communities, and 
that it is reasonably expected that at least an- 
other 500 will have been completed by the end 
of the year. The program was widely publi- 
cized—in national magazines and newspapers, on 
the radio, and in films. 

In accepting the award, Dr. Compton called 
attention to the members of his staff which, he 
said, “are more deserving of recognition than 
am I’—and especially to Frank Carnahan, sec- 
retary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, who was the spearhead of the effort 
to enlist the cooperation of retail lumber dealers, 
recognized as the heart of the program. 

“May I say, however, in my own behalf,” 
said Dr. Compton, “that I am particularly 
pleased that this activity which has commended 
itself to your judgment is one which in high 
degree has the possibilities of public service as 
well as direct benefit to industry. I feel that in 
our trade association work we must all strive 
to find the common denominator of industry 
benefit and public good. Without it what we do 
will not be lasting. 

“So I take this award as a challenge to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association to 
persevere in its effort to develop industry in- 
terest and industry progress in providing good 
small homes at prices which families with small 
incomes can pay. We accept that challenge and 
I hope that what we, with the continued co- 
operation of other interested industries, may be 
able to develop in this important field, will jus- 
tify the judgment which you, Mr. Secretary, 
have expressed on this occasion. We are grate- 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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EALM OF THE RETAILER 





The Green Bay Lumber Co.'s plant at 
Clarinda, lowa, has fine architectural lines 





It is pretty safe to say that this year has 
seen more building of new lumber yards, 
and remodeling of old, than has any other 
year since the big slide. Of course, that 
could have been predicted. During the 
lean seasons, lumbermen didn’t have a 
surplus of anything they could use for 
money, so, like everybody else, they got 
along with what they had. But when the 
customers, both cash and those whose 
hopes impressed the money lenders, began 
doing their stuff, the pay-dirt color 
showed up in the cash registers, and re- 
tailers began going places with their 
plants. They felt a pride in having a good 
looking place to work, and it helped in- 
spire their customers to do likewise, and 
to feel some confidence in the owner of 
an uptodate plant as a building adviser. 


ARCHITECTURAL SKILL NEEDED 
IN YARD DESIGN 


These new and rejuvenated plants are 
of all kinds. Some follow the traditional 
lines. The warehouse with single or dou- 
ble alley and with a front elevation that 
rose up in the middle to cover the end of 
the roof with a top-central rectangle was 








and is an efficient building. It has be- 
come associated in the minds of millions 
of customers with what a lumber yard 
should be—something like a striped pole 
which indicates a barber shop. It’s all 
right, and any dealer who has one that 
is structurally sound, can fix it up with 
new siding and roof, find space in the 
front for display and sales rooms and 
feel satisfied and proud. Some owners of 
these sheds have, however, found ways of 
changing the fronts architecturally to pro- 
vide still more sales space and perhaps 
to give the buildings a little more distinc- 
tion. They still look like lumber yards, 
as they should ; but the architectural spell- 
ing is a little better. In fact, it’s a pretty 
good idea, if a dealer is going in for this 
altered outline, to ask an architect to do 
at least the exterior. This journal has 
published a good many pictures and plans 
and has collected them in books. Our read- 
ers tell us that these things are very use- 
ful in suggesting general ideas and de- 
tailed improvements. That’s what we hope 
to have them do. But long experience 


has proved that a dealer who wants to 
build a big plant, especially if it’s to be 
under one roof, can almost never find in 
a book the exact plan he wants. There 
probably isn’t, anywhere in the world, an- 
other plant such as he wants, and such as 


Into the Ozark 
Country 


he ought to have to serve his local trade. 
Shed plan books can help him clarify his 
ideas; but he’ll need help in getting them 
put together correctly. The exception of 
course is the dealer who is himself an 
architect or who has an architect on his 
own staff. But that doesn’t change the 
general principle that the final designs 
should be made by a professional. 

The department drove through Clar- 
inda, Iowa, on a Sunday. So of course 
the yards were closed. But we include 
herewith a picture of the Green Bay Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant. 


NEW RETAIL PLANT PROVIDES 
FOR WOMEN CUSTOMERS 


The R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., of Chil- 
licothe, Mo., lost its plant by fire in 1936, 
and has replaced it with another that 
catches the eye. There is a store and dis- 
play room in front, with a ceiling of in- 
sulation board; and the private office at 
the rear is finished in knotty pine. The 
company has recognized its women cus- 
tomers by putting in a spacious and at- 
tractive rest room with easy chairs and a 
dressing table where make-up can be re- 
touched. There’s a long range of show 
windows along the south side; giving am- 
ple light as well as providing display 
space. To the rear of the office is a work- 
shop, and the windows provide the neces- 
sary light for operations as well as for 
using this as a kind of reserve display 
space at any time the company wants it 
for that purpose. 

The interior of the yard is arranged 
around a loop, with the cement and plas- 
ter warehouse in the center. This ware- 
house has a loading platform that is truck 
high; something easily arranged, because 
the yard is on a side hill. The bins along 
the west side are stepped down the hill 
and are fronted with a wide concrete load- 
ing walk. In one corner of the yard is a 
big concrete platform for the storage of 
rolls of fencing. Normally this fence ma- 
terial is an important item and will be 
again, as soon as farmers accumulate the 
reserves that were seriously reduced by a 
couple of dry years. 


OZARKS HAVE DEVELOPED 
RESORT TRADE 


This department always likes to drive 
through the Ozarks. They’re friendly 





A close-up view of the Green Bay plant 
gives a better idea of the provisions for 
window display at the office 
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Planning and Building New 
Retail Plant--When Little 
Sales Grow Big--A Famous 
Old Slogan--An Argument 
for Official Minimum Prices 


hills, big enough to be impressive but not 
so rugged that they make a person think 
he’s lost in the original cosmic work shop. 
There’s a diversity of industries—lumber, 
farming, fruit and, not least important, 
holiday visitors. The Lake of the Ozarks, 
located in Missouri, was created by a big 
dam ; and the water has backed up among 
the hills, along old stream beds, until there 
is an incredibly long shore line. This has 
become a resort country, with an impor- 
tant trade in vacation homes. 

Springfield, Mo., is the big city in the 
Ozark country; the “Queen City.” It’s a 
financial and distributing center, and it 
offers to this big surrounding area all the 
other services of a metropolis. Appar- 
ently it’s having a great building revival, 
many houses and other needed structures 
going up. 


CASH YARD JOINS OTHER THREE 
ON EXTENDING CREDIT 


E. R. Compton, of the company bearing 
his name, has operated a varied lumber 
service to the city. During the depression 
this yard operated on a cash basis; and, 
while it catered to all kinds of jobs that 
caine in, its specialty was the compara- 
tively small sale made, so to speak, over 
the counter. Later on, so Mr. Compton 
told us, he began extending credit at this 
yard. But during the time this place 
operated on a cash basis, Mr. Compton 
was doing the usual credit business at 
another yard; the Janss Lumber & Imple- 
ment Co. This was located out on the 
north side. It is a big plant and handles 
not only a complete line of building ma- 
terials but also a big line of farm imple- 
ments. While this yard bears the name 
of lumber, it is probable that most coun- 
try customers thought of it as an imple- 
ment concern. Several advantages re- 
sulted. Farmers came in, and often they 
bought building materials as a kind of sec- 
ond thought. It made possible, too, a 
rather careful check of credits; for with 
building materials more or less the second 
| line, both the customer and the manager 
| took it for granted that these things as 
well as implements must be handled ac- 

cording to announced company policy. 


SERVICE ON LITTLE SALES MAY 


| BRING BIG ONES 


| At the time of our call, Mr. Compton 

) had four yards in Springfield ; all of them, 

we understand, doing a credit business. 
While we were in the office, Mr. Comp- 








Show windows of the R. J. Hurley plant 
| give the company opportunity for displays 
of a wide range of stock 








ton held a long telephone conversation 
with a woman who wanted a couple of 
clothes-line posts. She inquired at length 
about quality, size, species and price. Ap- 
parently a few cents difference in price 
was highly important to her. Mr. Comp- 
ton answered all questions affably, made 
engineering calculations, described meth- 
ods of anchoring the posts and after half 
an hour’s conversation made a sale 
amounting to about a dollar, including 
delivery. 

“You never can tell,” he said, “when a 
person like that will be in the market with 
an order of size. I lost an order once by 
refusing to make one of these little sales. 
When this yard was on a strictly cash 
basis we used to make many little sales; 
and a lot of our customers got to asking 
for ten cents worth of shingles. For a long 
time we would open a bundle of shingles; 
but I made up my mind we were losing 
too much money in the aggregate by do- 
ing so. Shingles in an open bundle would 
get damaged; and everybody, including 
my own yard boys, going out to get ten 
cents worth would pick up a handful 
without trying much to count them. 
Usually they got two or three times as 
many as the customer paid for. So I said 
we'd stop this practice. A man came in 
one day and asked if we had a bundle 
open, and I explained as courteously as I 
could that we did not break bundles. He 
went away, and I forgot about it. A 
year later the same man dropped in. I 


The new yard of the R. J. Hurley Lumber 
Co., at Chillicothe, Mo., is of modern de- 
sign that catches the eye 





didn’t even recognize him. He told me 
he was going to build a house, and of 
course I wanted to sell the material. He 
was perfectly friendly about it, but he 
said, ‘No, I guess I can’t do that. Re- 
member the time you wouldn’t open a 
bundle of shingles for me? I thought that 
was all right and that maybe I was asking 
something unreasonable. But another 
yard down here did open one for me; and 
I reckon I just naturally want to trade 
with that yard.’ So you never can tell. 


USE OF NATIVE FRAMING 
ENCOURAGES BUILDING 


“We have an advantage, down here in 
the Ozarks. It’s something quite a lot of 
dealers think is a handicap, but I don’t 
agree. That’s native timber. It’s mostly 
oak. Now some yards figure that every 
time a farmer or a village person frames 
a building of oak, the regular lumber 
trade loses that amount of sales. But it 
just doesn’t work out that way. Say a 
farmer wants to build a barn, and he has 
some oak trees on his place. He goes 
around among his neighbors and arranges 
to sell maybe eight or ten framing jobs. 
These people generally wait to build until 
somebody gets ready to saw. Every one 
of those jobs will take quite a lot of 























pine that is bought at a lumber yard. 
We'd like to sell the framing, too; but 
after all it doesn’t amount to such a lot. 
And I’m satisfied that without this native 
framing stuff, that looks like a bargain, 
hardly any of these jobs would be built 
at all. Well, I'd rather sell everything but 
the framing for eight or ten jobs, than 
to have no building of this kind started. 
Naturally this works only in the country. 
Farmers have been hurt by drouth, and, 
until they get another good crop or two, 
they’re not going to do much. Without 
the native oak, they'd do nothing at all. 


FHA FINANCING STIMULATED 
LOCAL AGENCIES 

“Title Two FHA financing has been 
responsible for a considerable amount of 
building in Springfield.” 

J. F. Legan, of the Williams Lumber 
Co., also had a good word for Govern- 
ment financing. Title One, he said, served 
really to get building operations off dead 
cer.ter. By the spring of ’36 it had largely 
completed its work. Repair and remodel- 
ing work continued to come in, but it 
seemed not to need special financing after 
that time. But when Title One had started 
the wheels to rolling, Title Two took over 
and carried on. Public financing also 
stimulated local lending agencies. So this 
has been a good season. Sales have been 
coming up steadily for a couple of years. 


A GENIUS FOR FRIENDSHIP 
LEFT HIS MARK 


This company is located near the pub- 
lic square, on one of the principal city 
streets. The sales rooms contained much 
display material, chiefly millwork. This 
yard takes its name from an owner of 
some years ago, the late T. E. Williams, 
who made much of a couple of slogans. 
One was built around the yard telephone 
number: “Phone Three-Hundred Green.” 
The other was “Sudden Service,” a 
phrase since copied all over the United 
States. Tom was one of the most genial 
men in the industry; a person with a 
genius for friendship. He passed on about 
twenty years ago; but he is still remem- 
bered vividly here in the Southwest. 





The office of the Robert E. Lee Lumber 

Co. is covered with log cabin siding with 

the bark left on—a good way of telling 

resorters that this is the place to come for 
similar material 


LOG CABIN OFFICE ADVERTISES 
SUMMER HOMES 


The name of the Robert E. Lee Lum- 
ber Co. would in itself tell the visitor he 
was in the Old South. This company has 
a rather unusual office, covered with log- 
cabin siding with the bark left on. One 
reason for using this material is that there 
is a market for vacation homes in the 
neighboring mountains and along the 
lakes. Back of the office is a large display 
room, used in part to store millwork and 
the articles sold over the counter. This 
company, like many another visited on 
this little trip, carries a big stock of wall 
paper. This seems to be one of the large- 
selling items. We are told that Southwest- 
ern customers don’t make nuisances of 
themselves in shopping for wall paper, as 
those in some other areas are said to do. 
They are content to do their looking with- 
out much help, make their choices and 
often do their own delivery. Paper hang- 
ers who work on a contract basis do their 
own selling, and owners of rental prop- 
erties don’t ask for an excessive amount 
of service. So this line seems to be es- 
tablished and accepted as a regular, and 
profitable, lumber yard item. 

E. Carl Hughes, of this company, not 
only likes the FHA and the way it was 
handled, but also had an_ enthusiastic 
word for the basic principles of NRA. 


BELIEVES IN MINIMUM PRICES AS 
CUSTOMER, INDUSTRY PROTECTION 


“Whoever is or is not at fault,” he said, 
‘the lumber industry here and every- 
where else for that matter is faced with a 
price structure that is too shaky. It seems 
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The Janss Lumber & Implement Co. is one 

of four Compton yards at Springfield, Mo.; 

handling implements has aided it in sales 
of lumber to farmers 





absurd to think of the amount of money 
invested, and the number of men depend- 
ing on the industry for employment, and 
then to remember that there is hardly a 
community where prices can’t be shoved 
down to cost or below any day by some 
one dealer who thinks he’s been badly 
treated. There doesn’t seem to be any 
agency that can handle this except the Gov- 
ernment. Some people tell us they don’t 
want prices frozen at some arbitrary level. 
Maybe not. Maybe the old NRA wasn’t 
flexible enough, and maybe it couldn’t be 
enforced as it was drawn. But nobody, 
not even the customers who think they’re 
getting bargains at the moment, is really 
helped by prices pushed down to cost or 
below. I think it is most reasonable to 
set up a device that will make it obligatory 
to sell goods at or above an established 
minimum which will allow for a profit, 
and that will make it a criminal offence 
to sell below that figure. This leaves 
plenty of room for merchandising and for 
the operation of individual skill. It’s as 
reasonable a regulation as the food and 
drug laws, and as meat inspection. There 
is no sound reason to leave this big in- 
dustry at the mercy of men who through 
ignorance or for any other reason set out 
to destroy profits.” 

The Burgner-Bowman- Matthews Lum- 
ber Co. has a large yard in Springfield. 
Hiram J. Gann, the manager, was away; 
and we talked with W. T. Gaston. This 
powerful concern operates some 45 or 50 
yards in the Southwest. Mr. Gaston told 
us the number of houses built in Spring- 
field has been doubling yearly for the past 
several years. The yard is located near a 
very handsome residence section of the 
city. 





For MANY years one of the well known 
species of the large pine family has been re- 
ferred to as either Norway or red pine. As it 
is really a native of this country, growing in 
the northeastern and Lake States, the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, will henceforth refer to it as red pine. 
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Dealer Finds Movie Hobby Profitable 








BEAVER Dam, Wis., Oct. 4.—Business was 
clipping along a mile a minute the forenoon the 
rambling writer spent in the office of C. Stark- 
weather & Son (Inc.). Everyone in the office 
was rushed with work, truckmen came in for 
delivery slips, contractors asked that materials 
be hustled to such-and-such an address, and 
the telephone jangled with orders from private 
individuals. It might have been called “bed- 








This is the home of C. W. Starkweather, son of the head of the business, in a 
small development in Beaver Dam on property owned by C. A. Starkweather 


lam in the building business,” but bedlam is 
rather a harsh word when the lumber dealer 
and his associates were having such a glorious 
time taking care of the trade! 

Along with the multitude of other jobs, 
which C, A. Starkweather was controlling like 
puppets on so many strings, he was supervising 
the erection of a storage shed to house fifteen 
carloads of materials. It was designed to hold 
ten cars of cement on the first floor, and five 
carloads of plaster boards, insulation and wall 
boards upstairs. The shed was being con- 
structed of cement blocks made in the com- 
pany’s own plant a few hundred feet away, 
while concrete beams, also manufactured in the 
Starkweather plant, were used to support the 
second level floor. With the railroad right 
beside the new storage shed, cement will be 
unloaded directly from freight cars into the 
building. In order to be able to load trucks 
for delivery in bad weather, the roof will be 
extended back nineteen feet at the rear of the 
shed and allow plenty of space for them to 
keep entirely under cover. Mr. Starkweather 
entered the cement block manufacturing busi- 
ness so that he could be independent of supply 
houses, The company is sixty-six years old, 
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Here we see the new 
cement and _ insulation 
storage shed that was 
being built by C. Stark- 
weather & Son (Inc.) as 
a place in which to 
stock fifteen carloads of 
the goods 





having been founded by the present senior 
Starkweather’s father. Associated with the 
present head is his son, C. W. Starkweather, 
who designs all of the houses and other build- 
ings sold to customers of the concern. 


Built 44 City Homes in 1936 


It was claimed by the company’s chief that 
forty-four of the fifty-one houses built in 


Good Will Created by Showing Films at 

Meetings Brings Sales; Yard's Plant Makes 

Cement Blocks; 78 Furnaces Sold Last 
Year; New Houses Sold Complete 


$80,000 of this amount was modernization loans, 
$100,000 for new homes, and the balance was 
to re-finance past loans. The houses which the 
company has built for customers are sold com- 
plete with window shades and everything else 
needed by a family when it moves in. Mr. 
Starkweather, also, stocks furnaces, and sold 
seventy-eight of them in 1936. Regarding the 
method of payment for houses the retailer 
stated that the plan is all mapped out clearly 
at the start of negotiations, and when the 
dwelling is finished he has his money for it. 
The cost is divided up into such an amount 
down, so much more when the foundation is 
finished, another sum when the house is en- 
closed, some more when the interior work 
starts and so on. The architectural service of 
the son costs the client nothing, if he gives his 
business to the company. 

In regard to the houses which the Stark- 





Beaver Dam last year had their materials sup- 
plied by his yard, and it was thought that at 
least that number would be sold this year. The 
jobs are financed by Mr. Starkweather either 
through the FHA, or loans secured otherwise. 
Last year he put through a total of $238,000 
worth of loans for his customers, he said. About 





The modernistic com- 
bination grocery and 
residence discussed in 
this story is pictured. 
The materials came 
from the Starkweather 
yard, and more such 
stores may be built 
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This truck has a tempered Presdwood deck bottom that has given constant 
service for the past seven months as a test of the material's durability 


weather company builds under contract with the 
owner, it was learned that practically all of the 
work is sublet to local contractors. However, 
the firm has in its employ several carpenters 
with whom it supplies the demand for quick 
repairs and modernization. Occasionally, they 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Putting “WIN” in Window Displays 


In an effort to get practical data on the 
art of creating attractive window dis- 
plays from building supplies, hardware 
and other lines allied with lumber, a paid 
contributor to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN interviewed more than 100 dealers in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania during recent months. The best 
suggestions gleaned from this survey are 
classified below : 

(1) Link all advertising matter with 
current window displays. Window dis- 
play all current advertised items prom- 
inently. 

(2) Price-tag all 
items. 

(3) Place specials on the “eye center,” 
which is the spot in a show window just 
above the average line of vision, about 5 
feet above the ground. The “eye center” 
is the focal point which most eyes will 
find in a window as their owners pass, 
and where most eyes will rest the longest. 


(4) To move certain items quickly, 


window displayed 


place them in the window to the right of 
the prospect as he enters, because people 
usually look instinctively to the right. 
Moreover, if the window displayed items 
have handles, such as tools, and they are 
laid flat on the floor, flank the handles to 
the right—never to the left—because 
most people are right-handed, and this 
formation seems to effect a better psycho- 
logical impression. 

(5) Study the merchandising impor- 
tance of various window-display arrange- 
ments, keeping accurate account of sales 
produced by each type of display. In this 
way the dealer can determine which win- 
dow display arrangements are the best- 
paying. 

(6) Change window trims at least once 
weekly. It was the consensus that a 
dealer in a neighborhood store, or doing 
business with transients, will find once a 
week a profitable average for changing 
the displays. 

(7) Don’t overcrowd a window. Too 





Results of a 
survey of special 
seasonal sales 
events just com- 
pleted by the do- 
mestic distribu- 
tion department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States should prove helpful 
to local lumber merchants, who may 
well cooperate in planning and carry- 
ing out such enterprises. The survey 
covers details of this form of promo- 
tion in both large and small towns, 
as follows in part: 

A widely accepted means for per- 
mitting merchants to _ participate 
jointly in promoting sales is afforded 
through Fall and Spring Openings. 
These openings may be restricted to 
one day, or may continue for a week. 
In many cities, the event is held an- 
nually, and has become an established 
custom of the community. Common 
features incorporated in almost all 
Fall and Spring openings include the 
UNVEILING OF WINDOW DIS- 
PLAYS, prize contests, open house by 
all stores for one evening, style shows, 
and clearing of streets for special 
features at night. 

When openings are limited to one 





Window Display 
UNVEILING 


day, participat- 
ing stores UN- 
VEIL THEIR 
WINDOW DIS- 
PLAYS at a giv- 
en hour in the 
early evening, 
then conduct Open House for two 
hours. Merchandise is on display 
during this period, clerks are on hand 
to meet customers, but no goods are 
offered for sale. There may be enter- 
tainment on the streets. Some cities 
continue the event for several days, 
the first evening being devoted to 
activities similar to those described 
above; but the Open House on suc- 
ceeding days may include the offering 
of merchandise for sale. 


Entertainment features may consti- 
tute a part of the program on opening 
night. Automobile shows, band con- 
certs, and other attractions may be 
provided. Advertising and publicity 
are obtained through various means, 
such as direct mail announcements, 
newspapers, radio, motion picture 
“shorts,” and other media. Costs of 
conducting openings are adjusted to 
the size of the community. Expenses 
incurred are met by the participating 
merchants and others interested. 











many products in a window tend to blur 
the vision of the shopper and do more 
harm than good. The store is the place 
to display the main stocks. The windows 
should give shoppers eye-samples suff- 
cient to induce them to walk in; then the 
store displays and salesmanship must 
make the sales, at a profit. 


(8) Keep windows illuminated after 
dark, at least until 10 p. m., even though 
a store is closed. The dealers interviewed 
state that such nocturnal displays are 
profitable. Many shoppers pay subsequent 
visits to stores after noticing displays in 
a window lit up after dark, the inter- 
viewer was told. Time-switches are used 
on illuminated window trims to shut off 
the lights as desired. 


(9) Put motion in a window whenever 
possible. A moving object is an eye- 
catcher. Many dealers use flasher lights 
effectively to direct attention to window 
features. This type of moving illumina- 
tion is inexpensive. Manufacturers offer 
window display pieces that utilize motion 
in their make-up. The dealer should take 
advantage of these. 


(10) If windows are too high or too 
low, or are so big that it is hard to con- 
centrate attention on a few items that 
must be emphasized, resort to optical illu- 
sions to adjust matters. For example, if 
a window is too high, use horizontal 
panels, tubes, streamers and twists in the 
decorative make-up. This tends to pull 
a high window down to the eye level and 
seemingly causes less eye-strain to the 
window shopper. If a window is too low, 
vertical panels, streamers and tubes give 
the appearance of a high window, pro- 
vided the dealer wishes that effect. Hori- 
zontal arrangement of window decora- 
tions makes a narrow window seem 
wider. High vertical decorative effects 
seem to contract a wide window, making 
it narrower to the eye. A large window 
can be made to appear smaller by using 
a circular motif in the window decora- 
tions, and attention can be focused on a 
relatively few items in a large window by 
backing them with a round plaque or 
other circular type of background. Occa- 
sionally a dealer will want to emphasize 
a few specials, only, in a large window. 
By using the decorative treatment just 
mentioned the small trim stands out and 
is not lost behind a big window pane. 


The result of this survey convinced the 
interviewer that retailers of lumber, build- 
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ing supplies and allied lines can increase 
sales as well as the department stores or 
specialty shops do, by putting the “win” 
in “winning windows.” The field work 
on this survey showed that 75 percent 
of the dealers’ window trims could be im- 
proved, and usually the lack of appeal was 
due more to the fact that dealers imagined 
that window showmanship played but a 
small part in making sales of building 
supplies, than it was to lack of ability to 
build attractive window displays. Those 
dealers contacted who used window 
showmanship for all it is worth stated that 
their windows were a big help in build- 
ing sales. 


Why Not Re-dear, Too? 


Fred Harsch Lumber Co., Long- 
mont, Colo., put in a window display 
relating to new doors. Four types of 
doors were shown in miniature, and 
there also were corner samples, show- 
ing construction of two other doors. 
One full-sized door completed the dis- 
play, which was accompanied by this 
sales message: 

“You repaper and repaint—why not 
replace the old doors in your house 
with one of these new door designs? 
You will be pleasantly surprised at the 
low cost of this modernization.” 

This yard also has used miniature 
screen doors in window displays to 
promote sales. 





Devious Methods Practiced by 
Some Roof Applicators 


During the past year there seems to 
have been a very decided increase in the 
number and activity of applicators of 
roofing and siding, many of which are 
strangers in the community, operating 
from the larger cities over a wide radius, 
warns the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in a bulletin to members. Un- 
questionably, they are taking a large vol- 
ume of business away from the local re- 
tail lumber yards in those localities where 
they are active. 

Dealers should watch for the activities 
of such applicators and be ready to show 
the customers that there is no saving and 
no advantage in dealing with these out- 
cf-town applicators. In fact, the greatest 
economy and satisfaction will result from 
trading with local business men. 

As an example of their methods of 
operation it is interesting to note their 
experience in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In 
that city they made their contacts through 
house to house solicitors who promised 
each customer a fee of $10 for every ad- 
ditional customer secured. The hope was 
even held out that these fees would pay 
for the re-roofing or re-siding job, and 
then some. The strange part of it was 
that an investigation revealed the fact 
that the price was considerably higher 
than would be asked for the job if done 
by local contractors. One customer, for 
instance, who made a contract for $450 
with an out-of-town applicator, later 
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learned that his local contractor would 
have done the job for $225. Another 
signed up to pay $730 cash, or more than 
$900 in monthly installments, and later 
found that a reputable Cedar Rapids con- 
cern could do the job with reasonable 
profit for $265. 


Housing Problems on Farm 
Differ From Those in City 


Too many farmhouses are built on 
plans designed for city dwellers, says 
Wallace Ashby of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering. “Another 
cause of dissatisfaction with many new 
farmhouses,” he says, “is that they are 
planned from the outside in, rather than 
from the inside out. The varied activities 
of the farm as they affect the home life 
should be the basis of the plan. 

“When a farmer builds a house he 
usually lives in it for a long time, building 
additions as he needs more room. Usually 
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he eventually needs a bigger house than 
the same-size family would have in town. 
Size of the house doesn’t concern city 
families so much, since as a rule they can 
sell their houses and move to others more 
suitable. A farm family can not do that, 
so farmhouses should be planned so that, 
without too much expense, convenient 
small ones can grow into convenient large 
ones.” 


A farmhouse plan shown in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1738, designed by the University of Georgia, 
is a good illustration of a house designed to 
grow by easy stages. The original house with 
kitchen, combined living and dining room and 
bedroom, is so planned that three bedrooms 
and a bath may be added without much tearing 
out of walls and rearranging of doors and win- - 
dows. The kitchen is arranged to save steps, 
so the line of traffic from the back door to the 
main part of the house does not lead through 
the work area, and this sort of arrangement 
can be retained in the expanded house. In a 
farmhouse the back door swings much more 
than the front. The bedroom in the original 
house has privacy. In the full grown house the 
bathroom may be reached from any of the 
bedrooms, the living room and kitchen without 





the shed five inches. 


3 feet wide, 6 feet long. 





nel Son for Doalens 


H. M. Peters, manager Converse Lumber Co., Douglas, Wyo., in response 
to a request from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent photos of the handy 
sliding platform in satisfactory use in his yard. “We do not know whether 
this is a new idea or not, but anyway it works plenty slick,” said Mr. 
Peters. He lists the three main advantages as follows: (1) It keeps the 





alley clean, with no unsightly obstructions; (2) you can load direct from 
trucks to bins, or not, either using the carrier, or sliding it out of the way; 
(3) makes sure that lumber will be piled in good shape, otherwise the 
carrier won't slide back; so it makes the yard man do his work well. The 
cost of construction is very small. The device, which is shown in the 
pictures is made of angle-iron steel posts, and runs on an ordinary enclosed 
barn track. It moves on two large, rubber-tired truck rollers, which travel 
along the cement footing at bottom, allowing the platform to project from 
The rest of the construction is a ladder, two pieces 
3x6-14, and some 2x6 for platform. The dimensions are 14 feet high, 
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going through any other room. Another fea- 
ture is much closet space, so essential to con- 
venience for any family. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Engineering and 
the Bureau of Home Economics prepared the 
bulletin referred to—‘Farmhouse Plans” (F. B. 
1738)—in cooperation with various State agri- 
cultural colleges. It contains plans for 40 
farmhouses. Those interested primarily in re- 
modeling farmhouses should get Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1749, “Modernizing Farmhouses.” These 
bulletins, along with a list of other publications 
for the prospective home builder, may be ob- 
tained by writing to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


They Have Made Fine Wood- 


work for Seventy Years 


Notable among the big and successful 
business enterprises of the Middle West 
is the “House of Rinehimer,” artists and 
artisans in the designing and production 
of fine architectural woodwork. The 
Rinehimer Bros. Manufacturing Co., to 
give the institution its correct corporate 
title, with headquarters and main plant 
in Elgin, Ill., and associated plant at 
Rockford, this vear celebrates the 70th 
anniversary of its founding, which fact is 
the occasion for this brief story; accen- 
tuated by a copy of the Fox Valley Mir- 
ror, deluxe exponent of the history, re- 
sources and eminent people of that area 
of the State, which in a recent commem- 
orative issue paid tribute to the Rine- 
himer institution and family in a manner 
befitting their standing and achievements. 
With many handsome illustrations and 
artistic typographical arrangement the 
magazine records the history of the com- 
pany from its beginning. The feature is 
captioned “The Rinehimers’ Seventy 
Years ot Successful Growth,” with sub- 
head “Generation Succeeds Generation of 
Woodworkers.” Not outside of Fortune 
magazine has there recently appeared so 
impressive a tribute to any business in- 
stitution. The fine modern equipment 
and physical resources of the company are 
adequately shown, together with beauti- 
ful examples of its products, portraits of 
the staff, and personnel—all combining 
to impress the reader with the fact that 
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here is described a business institution of 
truly outstanding character. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins in 
congratulating the Rinehimers upon their 
splendid record of seventy years, and fe- 
licitates the Fox Valley Mirror upon its 
fine contribution to the recorded indus- 
trial history of the middle West, as ex- 
emplified in its story of an outstanding 
organization. 





New Store Is Link In Company's 


Modernization Program 


Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., Oct. 4.—The San Pedro 
Lumber Co. here has just completed and opened 
a new retail store at 1518 South Central Ave., 
where the company’s local yards have been lo- 
cated for many years. The new store is the last 
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New Yard Building Is a 


"Topnotcher" 


Tuwia, Tex., Oct. 4.—One of the finest 
retail yards in this section is the new 
plant, recently completed here by the 
Willson & Son Lumber Co.; one of a 
chain of seven yards operated by that 
concern. It was recently opened to pub- 
lic inspection with an “Open House Day” 
which attracted many visitors. The new 
building is designed along the lines used 
in many buildings of the Texas Centen- 
nial. Although built with lumber, it is 
covered with stucco of attractive color. 
Herewith is presented front view of the 
building, showing office on the left, while 
on the right is a plumbing display room. 








Front view of new yard of Willson & Son Lumber Co., Tulia, Tex. 


unit of an expansion and modernization pro- 
gram including the addition of new warehouses 
at San Pedro, construction of new stores at 
Compton and Whittier, and modernization of 
the Long Beach plant. 

The new store stocks a full line of builders’ 
hardware and paints, as well as lumber, wall 
board and other builders’ specialties. One of 
the features of the new store is a series of 
room-sized displays showing the application of 
various types of insulating board and wall board, 
knotty pine, Art-Ply plywood, red cedar and 
redwood, and Owens-Illinois glass block. 

The customer may see exactly how a new 
room will look in several different finishes. 
Displays of Curtis woodwork, including doors, 
kitchen cabinets and china closets, are used as 
a help in planning alterations. 

A home planning and financing service is 
maintained in conjunction with the other ac- 
tivities of the company. 





The Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 3500 So. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill., recently purchased 
a new trailer unit for use with an International truck, for the purpose of effecting econo- 
mies in transporting and unloading lumber. The trailer is a model H-3! Trailmobile, 
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interchangeable semi-trailer with roll-off lumber bed, manufactured by the Trailer Co. 
of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. Designed with rollers and sloping apron on the rear end, 


the entire load can be dropped at the construction site in less than five minutes by 
means of a jack on the rear roller, which slides the load down the apron without damage 


The sheds are all enclosed and there is a 
driveway through the entire building. The 
big door, in center of the picture, is 
14x14. Although T. M. Nichols, local 
manager, modestly says: “This is just a 
small town lumber yard which we have 
tried to dress up and make look more at- 
tractive,” it would be creditable to a 
much larger town. The office walls and 
ceiling are of Nu-Wood, floors are of oak, 
and counters and fixtures are of the same 
wood. 





In a Busy California Yard 
These Ideas Were Noted 


E. P. Clark, of the Clark Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, believes it is logical for 
a lumber business to carry in stock 
virtually everything necessary for con- 
struction of a building. Builders’ 
hardware and a skeleton stock of other 
things that go into a building are car- 
ried on shelves and tables, in a store 
room 32x40 feet at front of the lumber 
office. 

Situated where two deliveries a day 
can be had from wholesalers, the com- 
pany never has more than a few hun- 
dred dollars invested in stock for its 
many sidelines. If a painter orders ten 
gallons of paint it is not necessary to 
give him more than two gallons out of 
the stock. Before the two gallons are 
used the wholesale house will deliver 
the additional eight. The method 
works similarly with other articles. 

“We also are able to offer customers 
best expert service,” Mr. Clark said. 
“Though we may not be qualified to 
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answer all technical questions about 
paints, we can get an expert from the 
paint company to give the information. 
Recently we had orders for materials 
for a school building. There were ques- 
tions as to hardware, and we obtained 
a company representative who solved 
the problems to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

“We keep a list of plumbers, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, roofers, cement 
and tile men and others. When a cus- 
tomer asks where he can get any kind 
of building tradesman, we tell him we 
will send a man.” 

During the interview an_ incident 
showed how much Mr. Clark values 
his small neighborhood customers. <A 
phone call came from Hollywood, eight 
miles away, for $13.50 worth of mate- 
rial to be delivered immediately. Mr. 
Clark promptly turned the order down. 
even though he charges a delivery 
price for distance hauls. 

“That fellow just opened the tele- 
phone book and saw Clark Lumber Co. 
near the top, so he called us. It prob- 
ably was the only order we ever would 
receive from him. It happens that right 
now we are delivering three rush 
orders in our own neighborhood. Our 
neighborhood customers are our re- 
peaters, and they are our first con- 
sideration.” 

As a means of showing the value of 
paint and to give the customer a good 
impression, the two lumber sheds are 
painted white on the inside. It helps 
the lighting, and shows off the lumber 
to better advantage. 


Dealer's Big Ad Tells Readiness 


e 
for Business 

WILKEs-BarrE, Pa., Oct. 4.—In a big way 
Irving S. Gloman & Co. announce readiness for 
business, using a full page in the daily Wilkes- 
Barre Record of Sept. 30 to proclaim that fact. 
This firm, under direction of Irving S. Gloman, 
has recently entered the retail building ma- 
terials field, with yard at 14-20 Hanover Street, 
this city. The big newspaper space is used in 
striking and unusual fashion, being divided up 
into about ten separate advertisements, each ex- 
ploiting some line handled by the firm. Each of 
these component ads is signed with the firm 
name, and the whole page is tied together with 
a big streamer head reading: “Now Open For 
Business, Irving S. Gloman & Co., Modern 
Building Materials and Display Accessories,” 
with the street address and telephone number. 





American fimberman 
“Good Will Day" Brings Nearly 
| 000 to Yard 


It was a big day at the yard of the 
Marion (S. D.) Lumber Co.—Sept. 4— 
the first annual “Good Will Day” of the 
above company. It went so well that it 
will undoubtedly be repeated next year 
at least everyone who attended hopes 
so. In the first place, Ruben Haar, man- 
ager, had seen to it that the event was 
well advertised, by posters, circulars and 





Improved yard of Marion Lumber Co. on recent "Good Will Day" 


other means. Attractions included a con- 
cert by the local High School band in the 
afternoon, cigars for the men, and _ ice 
cream for the ladies and children. 

The company recently completed addi- 
tions and improvements to the yard and 
Mr. Haar figured that the way to get the 
people to come and see what had been 
done was to offer an attractive program 
of fun, prizes, ete. Registration ran 
close to 1,000 patrons. 





Dealer Finds Movie Hobby 
Profitable 


(Continued from page 37) 


also build a residence. Mr. Starkweather said 
years ago has worked out very well. He feels 
that his firm gives its customers a real service 
in saving time by helping them find competent 
men to do a given piece of work. The success 
of this service is evidenced by the necessity of 
adding six more experienced carpenters to the 
crew within the three months previous to the 
writer’s call. 

A picture on this page shows one of the 








This imitation log cabin 
was used by the Burgi 
Lumber Co., Yankton, 
S. D., in a patriotic day 
celebration. It is emble- 
matic of the company's 
slogan, “The Pioneer 
Lumber Co."" The entire 
construction, of light 
boards and fabric, was 
done in the company's 
small shop by the regu- 
lar yard crew. It is mount- 
able as a float, or can be 
used for display purposes 
as shown in the photo- 
graph at left 
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Starkweather trucks with the type of body 
which has become the standard for the whole 
fleet. It has a tempered Presdwood deck bot- 
tom, which at the time had given about seven 
months of service. The yard foreman is like- 
wise a carpenter and able to make the truck 


bodies. 
Gets Business After Fires 


Through arrangement with local insurance 
companies to estimate losses from fires, Mr. 
Starkweather gets practically all jobs develop- 
ing after a building has been partially or wholly 
destroyed. This business amounts to quite a 
satisfactory sum in the course of a year, and 








has been found worth going after. 

While talking to the retailer, Harry J. 
Grimm, accountant, and Ruth Schwake, secre- 
tary, came into the office. They had just finished 
their weekly half-hour radio broadcast over 
Station WIBU at Beaver Dam. The company 
sponsors a program six days a week, and each 
Wednesday morning has these two employees 
do a skit whose dialog is also written by them. 
The program is popular, and keeps the lumber 
company’s name before the “air” public. 

After mentioning the radio entertainment 
given by this live lumber organization, another 
paragraph is necessary to tell of Mr. Stark- 
weather’s business returns from his hobby of 
taking moving pictures. He estimates that he 
snaps 15,000 feet of movie film annually. Some 
of these reels are taken on the interesting trips 
he and his wife make, and others record the 
development of the town, social functions of 
clubs, children at play, and dozens of other 
subjects. These films are shown upon request, 
and a number of building or repair jobs can 
be traced directly by the “lumberman movie 
producer” to an occasion where the customer 
viewed some of his pictures. He has found 
that farmers, particularly, appreciate seeing 
these movies at their community gatherings, 
and remember him when they are in the 
market for building materials. One ruralite 
did not forget him when he wanted to build 
a new house, and Mr. Starkweather felt that 
the effort he made to reach the gathering of 
which this individual was a part returned good 
dividends. 

An interesting construction job which had 
been finished with materials from the Stark- 
weather yard is pictured with this story. It 
is a combination residence and small store of 
modernistic design. Containing six rooms and 
bath besides the store space, the structure was 
an innovation which is expected to be followed 
by similar ones in other residential districts 
needing such shopping places. 

THE ScHoot of Forestry and Conservation, 
University of Michigan, has just issued two 
new circulars on insect forest enemies: No. 2, 
The Spruce Gall Aphid, and No. 3, The Walk- 
ing Stick as a Forest Defoliator. The walking 
stick has only lately been discovered as a seri- 
ous menace to black oak stands. 
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KaLAMAzoo, Micu., Oct. 4.—Many opening paragraphs 
have been written for this story about the Miller Lumber Co., 
but each has been successively interred in the wastebasket. As 
occasionally happens, there is so much to say about this retailer 
and his yard that it is difficult to get one’s teeth in for the first 
bite. So we have decided to just lead off, knowing that it 
would be impossible to say anything about this business which 
was not interesting. It is that kind of a yard. 

The first thing to impress a visitor to the Miller place of 
business is the impeccable neatness of the entire layout. AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representatives often find good looking of- 
fices in lumber yards and poor sheds, or vice versa, but Mr. 
Miller has the beautiful Colonial office quarters pictured on 
these pages, plus nine sheds, a huge mill, an equipment build- 
ing, and a central heating plant. The various units are lined 
up along the driveways in soldier straightness, and each as 
clean as a New England kitchen. In walking over the several 
acres of the yard and inspecting all of the buildings, the writer 
did not see so much as a gum wrapper lying around. And they 
didn’t know we were coming either! 

Before doing any building it is necessary to lay a founda- 
tion, and the same applies to writing a story. Let’s see on 





The tiny building attached to one end of this shed was the office 
of the company when it started in the retail lumber business less 
than ten years ago 
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Young Michigan Yard 


Is Model of Efficient 
Handy Arrangement 


what the amazing Miller Lumber Co. is constructed. Until a 
few years ago, O. F. Miller was solely a builder and an engi- 
neer. In this business he constructed numerous large public 
and private structures in Kalamazoo and other cities in Michi- 
gan. He went out of the State to build a few others. Being 
in the construction business, Mr. Miller bought large quantities 





This aerial vew of the Miller Lumber Co. depicts its great size. 
The flat-roof section behind the Colonial office, center front, was 
erected this year. The front and side lawns are landscaped 





of lumber and decided in 1928 to enter the lumber business and 
operate it as an associate company. In his own words, Mr. 
Miller saw “the demand grow and grow until the first thing 
I knew I was in a complete retail building material business, 
and then I thought it might as well be carried on right.” And 
“right” it is with a capital R, it appeared to this writer. A pic- 
ture on these pages shows the original tiny office attached to 
one of the lumber sheds, which is pictorially illustrative of the 
rapid strides made by the company in its brief life when com- 
pared to the beautiful office quarters erected in 1930 from de- 
signs by Aymar Embury, II, New York City. 

Each year the company has expanded with more yard build- 
ings. Last year a shed was built in which to store the Miller 
“Acclimatized” lumber, and this summer a 180x60 foot unit 
was erected to connect the office and former mill. Many of 
the offices and part of the mill are now in this new section. 
A boiler house also has been erected in 1937. The owner doesn’t 
contemplate adding to his plant in the near future, for he feels 
that he now has everything which he needs to do a thorough 
merchandising job. 


ENLARGED DURING DEPRESSION 


“It probably looked kind of crazy during the depression for 
me to keep right on enlarging my facilities when no one could 
prophesy what was going to happen, but it seemed wiser to 
me to get ready for a rush of business during the slack time 
than to wait until we were rushed,” summed up the retailer 
and builder. “Now people are construction-conscious and 
thinking of modernization and repair work, so they come to us 
because we are equipped to serve them in every way. It was 
just plain good sense to get prepared for trade which even- 





Looking down the center of half ot the mill, the writer got this 
picture of busy workmen. This is in the section constructed dur- 
ing the past few months 
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Kalamazoo Company Has Expanded 
Facilities During Each of Its Nine 
Years; Mill Equipped for Any Job; 
Owner Advertises Products, and Has 
Faith in Lumber Industry 


tually had to come.” 
In order to guard against the ravages of fire which has re- 
duced many fine yards to ashes, the Miller Lumber Co. adopted 





The bookkeeping department is along one side of the display 
space, and its personnel is seen at clerical work and talking to 
customers 





a system of many buildings instead of having one or two large 
ones. The accompanying aerial view of the company’s layout, 
which is the only kind the writer could get showing the entire 
yard, shows the individual units separated by drives. The main 
driveway is forty feet wide, and the cross roads joining it are 
thirty feet in width. These drives between the various struc- 
tures afford fire protection. There is storage space for five 
million feet of lumber and building materials in the buildings. 

Although the new display room, 40x60 feet, in the section 
erected this year was not fully stocked and definitely arranged 
at the time, one could see its potential powers as a silent sales- 
man of goods to customers browsing around. Referring to the 
air photograph, it is directly behind the office. Across the back 
of this room are storage cabinets and display shelves for hard- 
ware and paint. These fixtures were purchased from W. C. 
Heller & Co. of Montpelier, Ohio. While equipping the display 
room, it was found that the shelving and fixtures from the Heller 
concern would fill the needs perfectly. In front of this arrange- 
ment is the nail counter underneath which are the individual 
bins. The center of the floor space was given over to exhibiting 
complete window units, breakfast nook sets, and a few small 
building items. The bookkeeping department occupies the win- 
dow side of the room, and the opposite wall space was devoted 
to a display of kitchen cabinet units. One can enter the huge 
mill through a doorway at the rear of the display quarters. 


MILL FITTED TO BUILD ANYTHING 
There is little question in one’s mind after seeing the Miller 
Lumber Company’s mill but that it is topnotch in retail yards 
of the Midwest. Anything from bird houses to prefabricated 
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homes for humans could be made in this fully equipped work- 
shop. All kinds of saws, planers, jointers and other members 
of the mill family are in this section awaiting the turning of a 


switch to go into whirring action. The most healthful of 
working conditions have been provided by the installation of 
five dust collectors at positions around the room where they 
will keep the air clean. In the winter the mill is heated by 
fan system which keeps an even temperature throughout the 
large quarters, enabling workmen to do their jobs comfortably 
and minus cumbersome wraps. It is needless to mention that 
the building is insulated. One of the accompanying pictures 
taken in the mill shows an employee busily engaged in assem- 
bling a window frame whose pieces were sawed in another part 
of the department. Skylights in the center section of the roof 
in conjunction with large windows on each side of the outer 
walls provide natural light for the millmen except on very 
cloudy days, at which times a battery of electric lights can be 
used. Mr. Miller is giving serious thought as to the most 
profitable utilization of his fine mill, and it is possible that some- 
thing interesting to other retailers with mills will evolve. 

A firm apostle of advertising, the Miller Lumber Co. has 
advertised every week on the special builders’ page in a Kala- 
mazoo newspaper for several years. Seven signs illuminated 
at night with floodlights are spotted at strategic points on main 
highways leading to the city. The company sponsored a large 
booth at the Kalamazoo home show last spring which attracted 
10,000 visitors, and has had good results in sales. 


The owner’s two sons are with him in the business. John 
S. Miller is the buyer for the whole yard, and his brother, 





A more charming reception room than this one in knotty pine 
which a visitor to the Miller Lumber Co. enters could scarcely be 
found anywhere 


This end of the new display room shows most of the hardware cabi- 
nets and shelves of paint. The large stock of paint is stored in a 
supply room adjoining 
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Frederick, is in charge of industrial sales and advertising. Their 
father encourages them to incubate individual ideas for the im- 
provement of the business, and to lay any new plans before 
him for consideration. Both are graduates of good universities. 

Miller acclimatized lumber, mentioned above, is advertised as 
being “as strong as steel, as rigid as concrete, as flexible to 





Brick and tile are usually stored outside in retail yards, but they 





are under cover in an L-shaped shed at the left rear corner of F 
the Miller Lumber Co. grounds of / 

nua 

use as only wood can be.” The lumber is scientifically stabilized spo 
to meet Kalamazoo’s specific climate, and will not shrink after Det 
built into a home. Some of the other advantages claimed for yeal 





it are: its six or more growth lines to an inch as proof of extra the 
strength ; the straight grain which shows that it did not come from twisted or leaning trees, and its being precision cut, as- por 
suring measurements which meet specifications when delivered evel 


and which will not change afterwards. The acclimatized lum- con 
ber has its ends painted red, which is the color of all sheds, for cor] 
identification, and is stored separately. Builders are shown aute 
how but $90 will be added to the cost of a $10,000 home when min 
this superior lumber is used. Everyone interested is invited Wa 
to visit the Miller yard and see how each piece of acclimatized tan 
lumber is tested for moisture content, how it is inspected and con 
stored to protect the buyer’s investment. Mei 
This lumber dealer has real faith in the industry, and he is lanc 
proud of having established a yard which is a credit to it. He of o 
believes that great business requires good equipment, substan- cro} 
tial investment, and intelligent workers. woc 
tast 





A sturdy and serviceable new truck in the lumber yard's fleet is 
shown by one of the sheds as it was about to start out 


“HANDY” YARD IS FIXED UP 


SANTA Fe, N. M., Oct. 4.—In the “City that’s different” 
there is located “A different business,” according to letter head 
of the “Handy’’ Lumber Co., operating as retailers at 751 Cer- 
rillos Road. This concern sells about everything that enters into 
the construction and equipment of the home, and has recently A vista in the well- 
completed improvements that, physically, place it in position to kept yard of the 
give better service than ever. “H andy" Lumber C 

The accompanying illustrations give a good idea of these im- ee ee ee 
provements. One of them shows interior of the store, in which Santa Fe, N. M. 
are featured many specialties. The picture was taken at time of 
the public opening, following completion of the improvements ; 
and the flowers seen were sent in by neighborhood dealers and 
friends of the firm, evidencing their good will. 

On the counter, on the opening day, was placed a jug, two- 
thirds filled with mixed nails. The visitors registered their 
names, and filed guesses as to the number of nails in the recepta- 




















cle. The jug actually contained 2,080 nails, and the closest 
guess was 2,300, for which prize of a front door was awarded. 
The office and store building is 73 feet wide and 235 feet long, 
built of brick laid in cement-mortar, stuccoed on the outside and 
trimmed with brick cornice in harmony with the “territorial type” 
prevalent in the Southwest a generation or two ago—which this 
lumber company seeks to perpetuate in its yard architecture. 





These two pictures afford glimpses of interior and exterior of the 
improved plant of the "Handy" Lumber Co., Santa Fe., N. M. 
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Model Autos Prove Easy Working Quali- 


of Western Pines 


ties 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 2.—Thousands 
of American boys look forward to the an- 
nual Craftsman’s Guild Competition 
sponsored by the Fisher Body Corp., of 
Detroit, Mich. The contest in previous 
years was based on the construction of 
the old-style carriage used as the cor- 
poration’s trade emblem; this year, how- 
ever, the company offered in addition a 
contest on scale models of automobiles in- 
corporating new and original ideas in 
auto body design. Nearly one hundred 
miniature automobiles made by lads of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana and Wyoming and entered in the 
contest were on display recently at the 
Meier & Frank Co. auditorium in Port- 
land. Each model was made to a scale 
of one inch to the foot. Long tables were 
crowded with scores of hand carved 
wooden automobiles of practical and fan- 
tastic designs in colors of every descrip- 


tion. Most model cars were carved out 
of single blocks, and when finished were 
lacquered and rubbed to a smooth finish. 
It was quite the rule to find that the 
smoothest jobs were made of the western 
pines and many of the boys who were 
present commented on the ease with 
which the western pines were shaped into 
small models. The judges reported that 
a very high percentage of the miniature 
car models were carved out of soft-tex- 
tured western pine—Ponderosa, Idaho 
white or sugar. For example, sugar pine 
was used by the regional winner in the 
junior division, and a number of other 
boys winning State cash prizes, and those 
receiving honorable mention, selected 
Ponderosa pine. The judges were un- 
stinted in their recommendations of these 
woods for such use. 

The rules of competition were prepared 
by the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, 


the educational foundation maintained by 
Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
Corp. Scores were based upon original- 
ity of design and artistic merit, which 
counted 35 points; scale fidelity, 23 
points; workmanship, 14 points; practic- 
ability of design, 10 points; painting and 
color application, 10 points; and propor- 
tion and balance of design and parts, 8 
points. 

Boys entering the contest are classified 
according to their age, the junior con- 
testants ranging from 12 to less than 16 
years, and seniors from 16 to less than 
20 years old. This year’s model car com- 
petition presented awards amounting to 
$47,350, including two four-year univer- 
sity scholarships, 686 State cash awards, 
equally divided between junior and sen- 
ior contestants, and trips to the Guild 
convention in August for a junior and 

(Continued on page 77) 





ABbUVE—Models of automobiles submitted by boy contestants from five Northwest States in Craftsman's Guild Competition were 


predominantly of soft-textured western pines. 


LOWER LEFT—Group of boy winners holding models that took awards. LOWER 


RIGHT—Judges applying the rules of competition to designs fantastic and practical 
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Unique Mountain Hotel Gains Warmth 
President Dedicates This Massive 
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Upper Left—Timberline Lodge, all-wood hotel constructed by pleted, gives beautiful effect. The wood carving in the fore- 
WPA and Forest Service on Mount Hood, Cascade Mountains, ground was done by a WPA artist, using a discarded Portland 
western Oregon. Upper right—This Indian head is work of WPA cedar telephone pole. Lower right—Here can be seen the top of 
artist, carved from Ponderosa pine block, to be erected at en- 40-foot hand-hewn Ponderosa pine pillar, used in supporting roof, 
trance to Ski Lounge on lower floor of building. Lower left— and extending down into main lounge. Note massiveness an 
Knotty Ponderosa pine panelling on second floor, not yet com- simplicity of heavy timber roof construction of Timberline Lodge 
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PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 2.—Already dis- 
cussed and pictured in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and recognized as one of 
the nation’s finest applications of lumber 
to a large construction job, Timberline 
Lodge, on Mount Hood near Portland, 
in the Cascade wonderland, came into its 
own this week when it was dedicated by 
President Roosevelt. The Works Prog- 
ress Administration and the Forest Serv- 
ice co-operated in its construction, receiv- 
ing a small measure of local support. 


The lodge is located where the line of 
timber on the mountain ceases at an ele- 
vation of 6,500 feet, and about 4,500 feet 
below the peak of the mountain. This 
great inn, of all-wood construction, is 
surely destined to be a national recreation 
center. It is close to the Old Oregon 
trail and Pacific and Oregon Coast high- 
ways, and not far from rail transporta- 
tion. It is in the center of an almost 
year-round skiing area. 


Timberline lodge is a monumental rus- 
tic structure of native timber and stone. 
The structure cost $650,000. Unques- 
tionably it compares most favorably with 
the famous inns of the Swiss Alps. Every 
window of the new lodge frames a mag- 
nificent vista of snow capped peaks and 
forest clad mountains as far as the eye 
can see down the Cascade range. The 
building is truly fascinating in design, and 
is unique in every detail. Here is ap- 
propriately expressed the spirit of the In- 
dians and the courageous pioneers, who 
struggled to get their covered wagons 
through nearby Barlow Pass nearly a 
century ago. Its massive walls and in- 
formal simplicity give it a charm and 
mark of distinction that only stone and 
wood can give. 


The President and his party were taken 
on a tour of the large, rambling building 
and shown how attractively Oregon 
woods were used in the framing and fin- 
ishing of this modern lodge. Ponderosa 
pine, in generous amounts, was used for 
some of the most interesting features of 
Timberline Lodge. Six hexagonal tim- 
bers hewn from Ponderosa pine logs, 
tower upwards some 40 feet to serve as 
supporting columns in the main lobby, 
| Surrounding the three huge stone fire- 
places occupying the center of the lobby. 
The hallways and guest rooms on the sec- 
}ond floor are paneled in knotty Ponde- 
/Tosa pine, which radiates its warmth and 














fore- f beauty. WPA craftsmen have evidenced 
rtland “— their skill in executing simple and well 
top of | designed rustic furniture for the guest 
y roof, | Toms, utilizing Ponderosa pine again to 
ss and | 2 considerable extent for this purpose. It 
Lodge § harmonizes beautifully with the wood 


D walls. 
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Likewise, in the coffee shop, the 
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1|and Beauty from Ponderosa 
> | All-Wood Structure 


booths and stools were hand hewn from 
heavy pine planks. An Indian head carv- 
ing of pine adorns the entrance door to 
the Ski Lounge on the ground level. Di- 
rectly above, to embellish the main en- 
trance, are two Ponderosa pine corbels 
carved in the form of ram’s heads of the 
famous Big Horn sheep. Other native 
woods, including fir and cedar, were used 
for other items in the building, making 
this structure an outstanding demonstra- 
tion of the effective use of lumber for 
rustic buildings of monumental propor- 
tions. 

After the President’s dedication broad- 
cast, a special luncheon was tendered the 
Presidential party in the lodge’s new din- 
ing room. Unique souvenir menu cards 
of Indian legendary design, printed on 
paper bearing a photographic reproduc- 


47 
tioti of kriotty Ponderosa pine, were given 
to each of the 150 honored luncheon 
guests. As President Roosevelt and his 
party drove away from Timberline Lodge 
to continue on the trip through the Pa- 
cific Northwest, he expressed particular 
delight at the opportunity to dedicate the 
section’s newest recreational project de- 
veloped for the enjoyment of summer 
tourists and winter sports enthusiasts. 





Eastern Canadian Exporters 
Face Steep Rate Increase 


MonTrREAL, Que., Oct. 4.—Robert L. Sargant, 
manager of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, said tonight ocean freight rates on Can- 
adian lumber to the United Kingdom would be 
increased 25 shillings for a standard of approxi- 
mately 2,000 feet, effective Dec. 1. The new 
rate was set at a meeting in Montreal of sev- 
eral steamship lines, Mr. Sargant said. “It will 
mean an increase in the cost of Eastern Can- 
adian lumber in the United Kingdom, where 
the Canadian product has to compete with that 
of Baltic countries, including Russia and Swe- 
den.” 

The step-up, it was stated, was attributed to 
shortage of bottoms, due to increase in world 
shipping, stimulated in part by rearmament ac- 
tivities. 


Controlled Distribution Abroad Favors 
Conservation 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 2.—Axel Oxholm, 
head of Pacific Forest Industries, exporters of 
plywood and veneers, recently returned from 
a world wide tour in the interests of Douglas 
fir plywood. The trip took nine months to 
complete. Speaking to an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative of impressions gained from 
contrasting conditions prevailing in this and 
foreign countries, Mr. Oxholm said: 


The United States is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world where there seems to be 
little co-ordination between laws regulating 
distribution, and those governing conserva- 
tion of natural resources. We still have 
timber which is the envy of the world, but 
our law makers seem to disregard the fact 
that taxation, reckless competition and the 
adjusting of production to demand are es- 
sential factors which largely determine the 
degree of conservation which can be prac- 
ticed. 

In Times of Plenty—Prepare! 


An excellent example of conservation of 
natural resources is shown by the attitude 
of the Union of South Africa toward its im- 
portant gold mining industry. For some 
time past, the gold prices have been at the 
peak, and the Government of the Union of 
South Africa has adjusted its tax program 
in such a manner that a relatively low tax 
is paid on poor grade ore, and a progres- 
sively higher tax on high grade ore. The 
mines of South Africa are now being worked 
at a depth of more than 9,000 feet, which, 
under conditions of normal gold prices, would 
not be economically possible. In this pros- 
perous period, the South African gold mines 
are almost exclusively working in low grade 
ores, reserving high grade ore for emergency 
purposes in the future. If this wise policy 
on the part of the South African Government 
had not been instituted, the end of South 
Africa as an important gold producer would 
soon be in sight. 

Steady Production Chief Aim Abroad 

Perhaps this system of taxation is not 
directly applicable to our timber resources, 
but the principle should be interesting to 
those charged with the determination of the 
future of our forest products industries. In 
most advanced countries in the world today, 
the respective governments are not so much 
concerned in regard to the producers com- 
bining for the purpose of maintaining prices 


and adjusting production to consumption. As 
a matter of fact, the normal tendency in 
law-making places little hindrance in this 
regard, unless the producers should seriously 
interfere with public interests. There are 
always new articles and new patents being 
developed, and in addition the powerful co- 
operatives in many countries act as a bar 
to any attempt to gouge the public. Even in 
the most democratic countries of the world, 
it is realized that the maintenance of steady 
industrial production is of paramount im- 
portance, because through steady industrial 
activity labor is employed, and the employ- 
ment relief appropriations are automatically 
reduced. It is safe to say that in no country 
in the world is business suffering more from 
market ups and downs than in the United 
States. Our system of distribution is conse- 
quently wasteful, and our employment of 
labor unstable. “What is the good of paying 
high hourly wages when labor is not con- 
tinuously employed” say the industrialists 
abroad who have studied American condi- 
tions. 


European Exporters Benefit by Cooperation 

Conservation has taken care of itself in 
most countries where reasonable conditions 
of taxation and laws governing distribution 
have been in effect, since every manufacturer 
is naturally desirous of securing the best 
possible return on his investment. A case 
in point is the changed conditions in the 
European market where the principal forest 
products producers, including the Russians, 
are meeting at regular intervals, deciding on 
the curtailing of their production if neces- 
sary, fixing prices and taking up matters of 
wood utilization of interest to both consum- 
ers and producers. This work has been of 
inestimable value and has brought the Euro- 
pean countries a long step forward in the 
efficient utilization of wood. 


== 





Big Log Barge in Service 

Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 4—The Kelley Log- 
ging Co.’s new barge Monongahela is now in 
service on the British Columbia coast, recently 
bringing her first cargo of logs from Queen 
Charlotte Islands to the company’s mills near 
Powell River. The barge carries approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 feet of logs on each voyage. 
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Capital Considers Budget, Taxes--Labor 


Resale Price Maintenance Law Will Be of Limited Benefit in Distribution 


American fiimbherman 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 6—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, believes 
the Miller-Tydings Resale Price Maintenance 
Act, passed in the closing days of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, embodies certain merchandis- 
ing possibilities and “is likely to give an addi- 
tional impetus from a new direction to the in- 
terest among retail dealers in grade-marked, 
trade-marked lumber.”’ At the same time he 
does not think that lumbermen should be mis- 
led into regarding this amendment to the Anti- 
Trust laws as automatically opening up a “new 
era” without parallel in lumber merchandising, 
as has been contended in some quarters. 

Dr. Compton’s views are given in a communi- 
cation addressed to C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, 
La., chairman of the governmental relations 
committee of the N. L. M. A. and member of 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
written soon after passage of the bill. The text 
of Dr. Compton’s circular communication fol- 
lows: 

“As I read this amendment to the Sherman 
Act, it has merely the effect of permitting— 
where the State anti-trust laws permit—agree- 
ments fixing minimum resale prices for branded 
commodities. These must be agreements be- 
tween individual manufacturers and individual 
distributors. Agreements between competing 
manufacturers, or between competing wholesal- 
ers or competing retailers, are expressly pro- 
hibited under both Federal and State laws and 
are subject to heavy penalties. 

“Action under this law is clearly voluntary. 
[t is nothing more than a permissive statute, so 
that, within its limits, Federal anti-trust laws 
will not prohibit what the State law permits. 
Forty-two States now have so called Fair Trade 
Acts. Six States (Alabama, Delaware, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Texas and Vermont) and the 
District of Columbia, do not. In these latter, 
the Federal law does not validate price con- 
tracts. The legal validity of such contracts is in 
every case determined by the status of the con- 
stitution and laws of the State affected. 

“A number of retail lumber dealers, and par- 
ticularly right now, I believe, those in Ohio, 
are being canvassed for support of some scheme 
which seeks to take advantage of the provision 
in State laws which makes resale prices of 
branded lumber, fixed by agreement between a 
manufacturer and one distributor (assuming that 
the State law permits), binding upon all other 
distributors in that State selling the same 
branded article, after due notice is given them 
of the existence and terms of the agreement 
with the single distributor. 


Enforcing Price Maintenance Without 
Contract 


“Two State laws containing such a provision 
have been challenged before the United States 
Supreme Court as unconstitutional, on the 
ground that they violated the ‘due process’ 
clause and denied ‘equal protection of the law.’ 
The Court upheld this strange provision, stat- 
ing that the forcing maintenance of established 
prices by non-contracting dealers was no re- 
striction upon the sale of a commodity itself, 
but that the restriction was upon sale of the 
commodity as identified by the trade-mark, 
brand or name of the producer or owner. The 
violation consisted, therefore, not in the sale 
of the commodity, but in a forbidden use of the 
trade-mark or brand in making the sale. 

“In the decided cases, the dealer knew, when 
he acquired the commodity, of the price restric- 
tion in the contract signed by the other dealer. 
Whether the Court would have decided in the 
same manner where the dealer acquired the 
commodity without knowledge of an existing re- 


sale price contract, is not decided. The Court 
also seems to have assumed that the trade-mark 
or brand could be removed from the commodity, 
in which case the dealer could sell the article 
itself at any price, provided he did not use the 
good will of the trade-mark or brand in making 
sales. Whether the Court would hold likewise 
where a separation of the mark from the com- 
modity is impossible, was not determined. Most 
of the State laws do not, in any event, permit 
an exception from established prices when the 
mark or brand is obliterated. This is strange 
law. But it seems to be the law nevertheless ; 
and these Fair Trade Acts are quite similar in 
most of the forty-two States. 


Offers Limited Possibilities to Lumber 


“This new Federal amendment is now being 
advertised as opening a “new era” for lumber 
retailers. That is an exaggeration to say the 
least. The permissions of the amendment, of 
course, extend to all branded products which are 
in ‘free and open competition’ with other prod- 
ucts of the same general class. I don’t believe 
that, so far as lumber is concerned, this new 
permission means anything of practical impor- 
tance except for those products or brands which 
now have, or later may be made to have, a 
distinct market preference over competing prod- 
ucts of other manufacturers. 

“There is, however, a possible merchandis- 
ing policy which, for some lumber manufac- 
turers under some circumstances and in some 
States, might be important. For example, if 
you decided as a matter of policy, in Ohio, and 
in other States where similar agreements are 
permitted by State law, that you want to fix 
a minimum resalé price for your branded pine 
finish at, say, $70, and then be in a position to 
advertise that this finish in your brand is avail- 
able throughout the State at $70, this might 
have some possibility for ingenious merchants. 
3ut it certainly would be subject to the com- 
petition of other finish, branded or unbranded, 
of the same grade from other manufacturers, 
available without such restriction as to resale 
price. 


Varying State Provisions Cause Confusion 


“Although the State laws are generally sim- 
ilar, different terms in the various State statutes 
in certain respects are likely to result in some 
confusion and divergence of policy. For exam- 
ple, in some States, the statute permits the fix- 
ing of the actual resale price by contract; in 
other States, the statute prohibits sales ‘at less 
than the minimum price stipulated by the seller.’ 

“Most of the State laws require that the 
buyer shall not resell without requiring that the 
second buyer also agree to observe the resale 
price contract. Exceptions to the resale price 
contract prices are provided generally in: (1) 
closing-out sales; (2) sales of damaged or de- 
teriorated goods; (3) sales under court orders ; 
and (4) when the trade-mark or brand is ob- 
literated (in eleven States). 


Trade-Marked Lumber May Be Benefited 


“T gather that this amendment is likely to 
give an additional impetus from a new direction 
to the interest among retail dealers in grade- 
marked, trade-marked lumber. If so, it is a 
matter which prohably in some form will get 
before the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards. So I am writing you both in your capac- 
ity as a member of the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, and as chairman of our 
governmental relations committee, because of 
the fact that it involves a new law which is 
undoubtedly of large importance in the dis- 
tributing trade of commodities largely sold by 
widely advertised brands, but which appears 
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already to be given in some areas in our indus- 
try a wholly exaggerated importance. 

“I think and hope that the Lumber Sales 
Managers Conference, when it is reconvened 
late this fall, will give consideration to the new 
merchandising possibilities afforded by this 
amendment. It should have ingenious study 
from that standpoint. But I don’t think that 
lumbermen, either retailers or the manufacturers 
from whom they buy, should be misled into re- 
garding this amendment as automatically open- 
ing up a ‘new era’ without parallel in lumber 
merchandising.” 


EXPERTS SHOULD GET A CHANCE AT 
TAX STRUCTURE 


WasuHincion, D. C., Oct. 6—We are hearing 
a lot these days about balancing the Federal 
Government’s budget and getting back to sta- 
bility in national finance. Everybody hopes that 
the President and Mr. Morgenthau really mean 
business this time, and that in the next fiscal 
year we will see the outgo confined to the in- 
come, with a reasonably decent amount left over 
for at least a little chiseling at the mountain- 
ous debt of some $37 billions. The only fly in 
the ointment is the rather casual hint by Mr. 
Morgenthau that the “expected” balance will be 
achieved, if necessary, by increasing taxes. Most 
taxpayers feel they already are paying more 
than enough, and not a few of them, more es- 
pecially industrial and business corporations, find 
their style decidedly cramped by the much- 
criticized tax on undistributed earnings. 

Anyhow, everybody apparently wants to see 
the budget balanced, and most citizens who stop 
to think doubtless feel the balancing should be 
done by chopping down the excessive expendi- 
tures rather than by attempting to maintain the 
present outgo by laying still heavier burdens 
on the backs of the taxpayers. When those 
backs bend far enough, the breaking point will 
be reached, unless meanwhile some new Moses 
arises and leads what might be termed a tax- 
payers’ revolt against further tribute to the big 
spenders—Federal, State and local. 

Just how a balanced budget is to be achieved, 





and other promises of more expensive dams out 
West, continuance of subsidies to our brethren 
on the farms, maintenance of W.P.A., most ex- 
pensive form of relief yet devised, and what not, 
is just a little puzzling even to the initiated. 
Maybe the powers that be can shake the old hat 
and scare out a few more rabbits none of us 
have heard of before, but in view of the num- 
ber turned loose to date the crop must be get- 
ting short. 

So we will have to possess our souls in such 
patience as we can muster—and keep our fingers 
crossed for a spell. A mite of earnest praying 
will not hurt when the experts seriously tackle 
the rather jumbled tax structure with a view 
to simplifying it and eliminating some of the 
rough places and conceded inequalities. What 
most good citizens would like to see in this re- 
gard is a Federal tax structure based solely on 
sound economic grounds, with even the suspicion 
of politics shut out. Sometime this may come, 
and while the Roosevelt Administration is seek- 
ing to reform about everything else it would 
contribute to the general welfare and the hap- 
piness of the people if when the promised tax 
revamping job is done exactly this were at- 
complished. That may be expecting a lot from 
a political government, which ours has always 
been, but no reform is more badly needed. How- 
ever, political shadow boxing will not do the 
trick. It can not be done by wand waving. If 
the politicians would give the real tax experts 
a reasonably free hand they probably could do 
an acceptable job. But, if after a good job had 
been done, politicians messed up the results, it 
might as well have been left undone. 
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Board Appointed--PWA “Priming” Ends-- 


of Lumber---New Ideas for Utilization Improve Standing of Industry 


NEW JUSTICE TAKES UNEASY SEAT 


Mr. Justice Black warmed his luxurious chair 
on the Supreme Court bench Monday. He 
seemed a bit fidgety, but, even without all the 
hullaballoo about his confessed former connec- 
tion with the Ku Klux Klan, that was to be 
expected. Even an old stager with long ex- 
perience on the bench in the lesser courts or 
in trying important cases all the way up to the 
highest tribunal, could be excused for showing 
some‘ outward signs of nervousness. In Justice 
Black’s case, of course, there were additional 
grounds for being a little jittery. The presen- 
tation of two motions challenging his eligibility 
to serve was not the least of them, even though 
the court in its-wisdom may decide not to en- 
tertain either of them. Justice Black may have 
a hide thick enough to keep him anchored to 
the $20,000-a-year job, but the tragedy of it is 
that the ruckus over his appointment promises 
not to die down. All hands and the cook would 
applaud if the Alabaman some bright morning 
developed size enough to courteously eliminate 
himself. That would end embarrassment and 
confusion all around and the sighs of relief 
that would go up East, West, North and South 
would produce a grand feeling throughout the 


good old U. S. A. 


BULK OF PEOPLE CAN BE RELIED ON 
FOR WISE CHOICE 


And while we are worrying about this and 
that, let us not forget there is a whole lot left 
of the good old U. S. A. despite unbalanced 
budgets, tax uncertainties, court squeezes, im- 
practical and expensive experiments, futile at- 
tempts even to frustrate nature, regiment agri- 
culture and industry—just to mention a few 
things sort of offhand. The country is still as 
big as ever. Its resources are still with us more 
or less intact. The great bulk of its people 
are sensible, self-reliant and normally thrifty, 
home-loving souls. One of these days they will 
awaken to the fact that all is not gold that glit- 
ters and that the United States Treasury is no 
unfailing widow’s cruse. They will give credit 
where credit is due when that awakening comes, 
separate the sheep from the goats, the grain 
from the chaff, and pull down the spending 
level of government from the hazy, billion- 
studded stratosphere into the realm of reason 
and fiscal sanity. Then, as the late Will Rogers 
might say, “watch our dust as we hit the trail.” 





CONNECTORS WIN ANOTHER SALE 
FOR LUMBER 


_Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 6—“A stitch in 
time still saves nine.” The WPA had a project 
in Alexandria, La., to erect a stadium for the 
Bolton High School to seat some 2,000. This 
job was originally designed all bolted, with a 
lot of heavy bracing timber, cast iron shoes and 
fittings, daps and other expensive fabrication, 
with long single bolt connectors. All these fea- 
tures made a very handsome job in appearance, 
but to the technically initiated the proposed 
structure was weak in joint strength—a rather 
bad feature in grandstand or stadium construc- 
tion. It was described as a marvelous example 
of the most attractively wasteful use of lumber 
imaginable, and, incidentally, estimates of cost 
exceeded the available finds. The project came 
to the attention of W. H. Scales, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manuafcturers’ Association, in 
New Orleans, who promptly sent to the ar- 
chitects and engineers TECO grandstand data 
and recommended a redesign using timber con- 
nectors. Mr. Scales’ recommendation was 
adopted. As completed, all bolted joints are 
made with connectors. 

_Contracts have been awarded in the Ninth 
Corps Area for material for eleven CCC camps. 


Buildings are to be of the pre-fabricated panel 
type, of timber construction, using the connector 
system of roof trusses. Somewhat more than 
a million feet of lumber will be used in the 
buildings. Contracts were awarded to the Louis 
Strauss Co., Colville, Wash.; the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., Spokane, Wash., and C. R. 
Collins, Seattle, Wash. 

In announcing its new lumber design service, 
TECO quotes from an article in the Engineer- 
ing News Record, written by H. L. Whitte- 
more, U. S. Bureau of Standards, on “Build- 
ing Materials Improvements,” as follows: 

“As to the general trends, it would seem that 
we are now, or soon will be, faced with the 
necessity of using less material for our designs, 
thus placing a premium on technical skill and 
ingenuity, and requiring more reliable data on 
the properties of materials.” 

Turning to specific materials, Mr. Whitte- 
more adds: 

“Wood in 1936 continued to improve ‘its 
standing in the engineering field. Grading, stand- 
ard working streeses for structural timber, bet- 
ter practices in the preservative treatment of 
wood, more efficient timber joints, the introduc- 
tion of laminated construction, and an increasing 
use of structural plywood are some of the fea- 
tures which have brought this about.” 

Since the Timber Engineering Co. entered the 
field as an auxiliary of the N. L. M. A., more 
than 19,000 structures have been built in the 
United States and Canada in which more than 
330,000,000 feet of lumber was used. Of this 
amount, over 60,000,000 feet was used in parts 
of structures employing connectors. 


NAVAL STORES CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM AGREED UPON 


WasuinecTon, D. C., Oct. 4.—Earl W. Tin- 
ker, assistant chief of the Forest Service, states 
that the principles to be incorporated in the 
naval stores conservation program for 1938 
have been agreed upon by representatives of the 
American Turpentine Farmers Association and 
the Forest Service. Details of the program are 
now being worked out by the AAA, and the 
terms and conditions are expected to be an- 
nounced this month, in advance of the time when 
producers make definite plans for 1938 opera- 
tions. The program is to provide benefit pay- 
ments to turpentine farmers who practice con- 
servation in turpentine production in their stands 
of southern pine. In order to participate in the 
program, producers will be required to refrain 
from working small trees, a practice which has 
done great damage to turpentine timber re- 
sources in the past. Years of experimentation 
by the Forest Service and other agencies have 
demonstrated that the yield from small-tree 
operations is not profitable at recently prevail- 
ing prices for crude gum, turpentine and rosin. 
This year, growers controlling 35 million faces 
participated in the naval stores forest conserva- 
tion program, and payments amounting to ap- 
proximately $400,000 will be sent to the turpen- 
tine farmers toward the end of the year. 


PWA TO DISCONTINUE "PUMP PRIM- 
ING" EXPENDITURES 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 4.—In connection 
with President Roosevelt’s announcement that 
the Emergency Public Works Administration 
will make no further pump-priming allotments, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion calls attention to a formal statement by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to the effect that 
total expenditures for materials from both Fed- 
eral .Government and sponsors’ funds was 
$2,740,606,887. Of this amount, expenditures 
for forest products—excluding furniture—ab- 


sorbed $188,369,905. Of the forest products, the 
largest single item was “lumber and_ timber 
products”—$114,105,702. Planing mill products 
came next, $23,962,179. 

The PWA recently announced that its orders 
for lumber had created 90 million man-hours of 
employment in producing, manufacturing and 
transporting the necessary lumber products. Ac- 
cording to Herman B. Byer, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Construction ,and Public Employment 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, a total of 
3,376,000,000 board feet of lumber was used up 
to June in the PWA program—equivalent to 
the forest products from 382,000 acres of land, 
or 5 percent of the total production of lumber 
in the United States from July, 1933, to Decem- 
ber, 1936. 


AN EXAMPLE OF TREES GROWING 
INTO MONEY 


One of many examples of idle land which 
has been made to yield good returns by plant- 
ing it to trees—and letting the trees grow into 
money—is in the files of the Forest Service. 
A New England farmer owned a 3-acre side- 
hill pasture that was practically worthless. He 
set out 1,400 seedling white pines on this hill- 
side. Twenty years later, the farmer died, and 
among his assets was this small tract of young 
pine. Much to her surprise, his widow was 
offered $300 for the tract and sold it. About 
fifteen years later, a lumber company paid 
$1,000 for it. 


PUBLIC CONTRACTS BOARD 
IS APPOINTED 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Secretary of 
Labor Perkins has announced the appointment 
of Thomas Holland as chairman, and Oscar R. 
Strackbein and Robert Nelson Campbell as 
members, of the Public Contracts Board, De- 
partment of Labor. The board will hold hear- 
ings and make findings upon questions arising 
under the Walsh-Healey Act, which requires 
that manufacturers and dealers who make con- 
tracts in excess of $10,000 with the Federal 
Government shall comply with certain minimum 
wage, maximum hour and other labor conditions 
in the performance of the contract. The new 
board succeeds a temporary unit composed of 
staff members of the Department. 

Mr. Holland is a Michigander, and was labor 
compliance officer for New Jersey during the 
NRA regime, later serving as special attorney 
for the National Labor Relations Board. Until 
recently he was director of the Consumers’ 
Project in the Department of Labor. Mr. 
Strackbein, native of Texas, was assistant trade 
commissioner to Cuba and Venezuela under the 
Department of Commerce, and later a special 
expert of the Tariff Commission. In 1933 he 
became economic adviser to the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union and the Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union. Maj. Campbell, a Ten- 
nesseean, is a graduate of the U. S. Military 
Academy and World War veteran. He was 
State director of the U. S. Employment Service 
for Tennessee, and deputy and acting division 
administrator of the Construction Division un- 
der the NRA. 

The Secretary of Labor also has announced 
that under the Walsh-Healey Act, in effect a 
year, 4,575 contracts aggregating $246,587,806 
were reported by twenty-seven agencies of the 
Federal Government as having been awarded 
under agreements to comply with this law. One 
hundred and thirty-two contracts are listed un- 
der the head “Lumber, sawmills and planing 
mills” and had a value of $2.933,152.46, or 1.19 
percent of the total. “Finished Lumber Prod- 
ucts accounted for twenty-nine more contracts 
having an aggregate value of $1,494,603.70, or 
0.61 percent of the grand total. 
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Whole Output Kiln Dried ; Lining 
Cars Insures Bright, Clean Stock 


Many years ago E, D. Wetmore of Warren, 
Pa., and associates went West and purchased 
a large tract of Ponderosa pine timber in the 
Blue Mountain territory of eastern Oregon, 
much of this timber being acquired in the period 
between 1900 and 1909. In 1927 they organ- 
ized and incorporated the Kinzua Pine Mills 


Virgin old-growth Pon- Carrier entering rough 
derosa in Blue Moun- lumber shed 
tain territory of east- 

ern Oregon 


Interior of sawmill of 


Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 


View in planing mill Study room in Joe 
and finish factory Coleman residence 


Co. and built a railroad ‘from Condon to 
Kinzua, Ore. 

J. F. Coleman on Jan. 1, 1928, became asso- 
ciated with the company as general manager. 
The sawmill was built that year under the 
direction of N. Coleman, father of J. F. Cole- 
man. N. Coleman is regarded, in those parts 
of the Inland Empire where he is best known, 
as a most efficient and practical sawmill builder. 

The Kinzua sawmill plant began operating 
Oct. 25, 1928, and during the nearly nine years 
since its completion the plant has operated 
steadily. Built as a double mill, the plant orig- 
inally was equipped with a single band head 
rig and horizontal resaw, and a few years ago 
* the second band mill was installed. Included 
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Furnishes Carefully Made Frames, 
Treated or Primed; Wrapped Trim 


in the equipment are one 9-foot and one 8-foot 
band rig and horizontal resaw taking the double 
thickness from each side. 

Opening up the Kinzua operation was truly 
a pioneering project. The location was in a 
large forest of virgin old growth -Ponderosa 
pine, with no roads, no means of transportation 


Checking architect de- Storage for rough lum- 
signed frames at car ber handled by crane 
door 


A corner of general 
office showing artistry 
and beauty of Ponde- 
rosa knotty pine finish 

Interior of home of 
Sales Manager Don- Dining room of guest 
nelly apartment above office 


and no town. First it was necessary to build 
a railroad, and this road now is a common 
carrier known as the Condon, Kinzua & South- 
ern Railway and connects with the Southern 
Pacific railroad at Condon, about twenty miles 
irom Kinzua, the site of the plant at the present 
town. The town of Kinzua, including the hotel, 
dwellings, recreation hall and store buildings, 
was built by the company, and later a county 
road was constructed connecting Kinzua with 
The Dalles-California highway near Fossil. 
Kinzua is a long swing operation, its devel- 
opment having been planned for permanency. 
The sawmill operates on a one-shift basis. In 
the woods the company practices good forest 
management, leaving the cut-over lands in a 
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reproductive condition so that the opera- 
tion may be on a perpetual yield basis, 
the company continuing to hold its cut- 
over lands and protecting them from fire. 

During the years it has been serving 
the trade, the company has continuously 
made strides in improving its operating 
practices, its equipment and its town. 

Kinzua Pine Mills Co. was one of the 
pioneers in the practice of kiln drying 100 
percent of its production, which it has 
done from the beginning, kiln drying 
methods having been carefully studied and 
continuously improved. 

In addition to its sawmill and planing 
mill facilities, the company operates a 
complete factory for the manufacture of 
door and window frames, K. D. furni- 
ture, toy stock and many industrial spe- 
cialties, including a good deal of glued-up 
stock. From 35 percent to 40 percent 
of the sawmill output is passed through 
the factory for the production of various 
specialties. 





American fiimbherman 


The remainder of the output which 
goes to the retail trade is greatly im- 
proved by the elimination of this cutting 
type of lumber that goes through the fac- 
tory. Experienced lumbermen will read- 
ily recognize that by this method the stock 
containing the largest defects is entirely 
eliminated, no such lumber being shipped 
to the yard trade. 

Some of the improvements made dur- 
ing the past few months, in line with the 
continuous policy of the company, include 
the purchase of a new turbo-generator, 
greatly increasing the electrical output; 
the purchase of the latest type Heisler 
super-heating oil burning locomotive, and 
twenty new steel frame flat cars; new 
Diesel tractors have been substituted for 
the gas tractors, and a new specially de- 
signed log loader for loading trucks has 
been added to the woods equipment. 

In the factory, equipment for treating 
frame members has been installed, and 
the company furnishes material treated. 
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or aluminum primed, as the customer de- 
sires. A number of other equipment 
units have been added to the factory. 

From its inception the company offi- 
cials have made a special hobby of giving 
particular care to loading and shipping. 
They have insisted on the railroad supply- 
ing first class cars, and then, through 
lining the interiors with paper, have 
loaded their high class products in such 
a way that they arrive at destination 
bright and clean. Much of the Kinzua 
trim is paper wrapped. 

The official personnel of the Kinzua 
Pine Mills Co. is as follows: 

President—E. D. Wetmore, 
Pa. 

General Manager and director—J. F. 
Coleman, Kinzua. 

Secretary-treasurer —R. G., 
Warren, Pa. 

Sales manager—L. J. Donnelly. 

Woods superintendent—Carl Coleman. 

Plant superintendent—A. B. Coleman. 


Warren, 





Chapel, 


Two other views of attractive guest accommodations of Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 





Outlines Vast Possibilities of 
Southern Paper Industry 


Littte Rock, ArkK., Oct. 4—At a _ recent 
meeting of the Little Rock Rotary Club the 
principal speaker was Adam Trieschmann, of 
Chicago, an executive of the Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates Industries, who for a number of years 
was located at Crossett, Ark., and was promi- 
nently identified there with the management of 
the Crossett Lumber Co. ‘In his talk to the 
Rotarians Mr. Trieschmann said that Arkansas 
“has only scratched the surface” of a paper 
making industry with a potential annual income 
of $13,000,000. According to Mr. Trieschmann, 
the four million acres of pine timber in Arkan- 
sas could supply pulp for eight plants the size 
of his company’s operation at Crossett for 25 
years and if the forests were properly con- 
served and protected, their annual growth would 
perpetuate the paper making industry. The 
construction of eight such plants, Mr. Triesch- 
mann said, would provide new property worth 
$32,000,000; an annual pay roll to labor of 
$10,000,000; annual taxes to the State of 
$1,000,000; an annual market for $750,000 of 


the State’s limestone resources; and a demand 
for 300,000,000 kilowatts of electrical power. 
Mr. Trieschmann reviewed the history of the 
industry, explained the mechanical processes of 
paper manufacturing and discussed various uses 
of paper. Among interesting facts revealed by 
Mr. Trieschmann is that for one edition alone 
the New York Times requires forty tons of 
wood pulp. The daily pay roll for labor at the 
Crossett and Camden paper mills is $12,000. 
An interesting statement by Mr. Trieschmann 
was that the mills at Crossett require seven 
million gallons of water daily. Having devoted 
almost his entire time during the past two or 
three years to the development of his com- 
pany’s paper mill at Crosset, Mr. Trieschmann 
is thoroughly well posted on the subject and his 
talk was declared by Little Rock Rotarians to 
have been one of the most interesting to which 
they have ever listened. Mr. Trieschmann is a 
member of the mother club of Rotary, Chicago, 


No. 1. 





GOVERNMENT in the United States—Fed- 
eral, State and local—has the longest payroll 
in the country—nearly 3,500,000 regular em- 
ployees. 


Group Entertained at Arkansas 
Treating Plant 


TEXARKANA, ArRK., Oct. 4.—Approximately 
a hundred guests of the National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co. recently watched 150 poles, des- 
tined to be used in an Oklahoma rural electrifi- 
cation project, withdrawn from one of the huge 
treating cylinders at the company’s wood treat- 
ing plant here, and then saw approximately 900 
ties inserted in the same cylinder for similar 
treatment. These operations were part of the 
things seen by the visitors during a tour of the 
plant, preceding an al fresco supper of barbe- 
cued chicken and fried fish, with trimmings. 
The supper had been prepared by “Major,” one 
of the company’s tie handlers, who is complet- 
ing thirty years of service with the company. 
Lumber manufacturers, retail dealers, contrac- 
tors and engineers of Texarkana and other 
towns in this region were present. L. E. Bart- 
lett, chief chemist at the plant, told the visitors 
of the history of wood treatment and preserva- 
tion. Redding Putman, assistant sales manager. 
explained many of the processes and the uses of 
treated timber. 
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How Northwest Lumber Indus- 
try Is Being Perpetuated 


There has just been issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Forest Conservation of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Pacific 
Northwest Loggers’ Association a book which, 
as its publishers put it, “charts the economic 
future of the Pacific Northwest.” It is the 
“Forest Practice Handbook,” compiled by Capt. 
John B. Woods, forester, and W. G. Tilton, 
forest engineer, of the Committee. Designed 
to serve primarily as a guide for logging 
operators, it is also written for laymen and 
students. Avoiding abstruse technicalities and 
depressing tabulations, the authors have man- 
aged to project an effect of tremendous drama 
ina spectacle of mankind mastering 25,000,000 
acres of primitive forest for the uses of civil- 
ization, and guiding its powers of reproduction 
in a system of crop control. Selective logging, 
sustained yield, fire-weather forecasts, hazard 
reduction, and of course all details of fire pro- 
tection, communication and fire patrol, fire 
fighting equipment, snag falling, slash disposal, 
control of logging engines, and all present 
practices are fully discussed. It is claimed that 
these forest practices, designed to perpetuate 
the lumber industry, are now followed by log- 
gers representing at least 70 percent of Pacific 
Northwest production. That this program 
should be expanded, and a National forest con- 
servation program based upon these practices 
of private owners of the Northwest is earnestly 
recommended, and suggestions as to improving 
present practices are made by men who have 
made a profound study of this subject. 





Adding to Life's Complications 


Read this item in the usual way to start 
you when but ,right to left from ,with off 
come to the second line, read it from right to 
of study a making been has who pundit A left 
eyestrain says it is easier. How do you find 
a and mare black a about is story The Pit 
thin dime. The dime determined the ownership 
,City Rapid in brought suit a in mare the of 
S. D. Walter Runyan sued to recover the mare 
-dis animal the claiming ,Saunders Ray W. from 
appeared when about a year old. Saunders said 
Runyan .recently mare the purchased had he 
claimed he had inserted a thin dime in the 
-disap she before mare the of thigh hind right 
peared. A vet was called, an operation per- 
-award court The .extracted dime a and ,formed 
ed the mare to Runyan. Caveat emptor! 





Dean of Association Members 


and Officers Is Honored 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 4.—The outing of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association held 
Sept. 28 at the Locust Grove Golf Club, West- 
field, was in reality a testimonial tendered to 
the association’s veteran treasurer, S. Fred 
Bailey. The affair was an outstanding success 
from every standpoint, the attendance exceed- 
ing 320. The weather was perfect and the 
dealers and guests occupied their time with 
various games, of course including golf. Vari- 
ous prizes were awarded, among them a mahog- 
any chest containing a set of brass quoits do- 
nated by the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. During the evening a ban- 
> a was served, followed by an elaborate floor 
snow. 

Mr. Bailey was one of the organizers of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association and has 
been a member and officer continuously for 53 
years. As the New Jersey association is the 
oldest retail lumber trade association in the 
United States, this would seem to put Mr. Bailey 
in the position of dean of association members 
in the entire United States. He has continu- 
ously served the association as an officer since 
the day it was organized. The sentiment of the 
membership toward him has been well ex- 
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pressed, upon another occasion, by Spencer D. 
Baldwin, as follows: 

“Whether you know it or not, the success of 
our association is largely due to Fred Bailey. 
He has always been an anchor to windward in 
every storm. You could always find him steer- 
ing straight up the middle channel, with an ob- 
jective always in sight. No man ever stood for 
higher ethics in any line of business, and no 
man ever warranted more love or respect.” 





New Mill Utilizes Log Complete- 
ly; Powered by Wood Gas 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 2.—One of British 
Columbia’s most modern sawmills, capable of 
producing 150,000 feet daily and almost com- 
pletely electrically driven, will go into produc- 
tion on the west coast of Vancouver Island 
during October, when Nootka Wood Products 
(Ltd.) starts operation. 

The sawmill, located on McBride Bay, will 
be the first large mill on the Island’s west coast 
north of the Alberni Canal. It will cater al- 
most exclusively to the export lumber trade, 
says Managing Director A. E. McMaster. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the 
Nootka Wood Products Mill is its power plant, 
which will be operated by gas produced from 
wood refuse. 

The engine, of British manufacture, will pro- 
duce 1000 horsepower. The gas producer plant 
will supply power not only for the mill, but 
will convert much of the wood waste into valu- 
able commercial products such as tar and road 
base material. In fact, those who planned the 
mill hope that it may lead to a revolutionary 
development in mill operation whereby almost 
complete use will be made of the logs. Waste 
will be virtually eliminated. 

W. Young has been chief advisor to Mr. 
McMaster. The mill was designed by Henry 
Lough. 





Gulfport, New Orleans Oppose 
Mobile, Pensacola Rate 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 4.—Diversion of 
lumber tonnage moving in export and coastwise 
traffic, would result from establishment by the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad of a 3 cent rate 
differential favoring Mobile, Ala., and Pensa- 
cola, Fla., as compared with Gulfport, Miss., 
and New Orleans, according to testimony given 
in a hearing conducted here recently by Ex- 
aminer Morris H. Konigsberg, for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The proposed 
rate was opposed by Rene A. Stiegler, execu- 
tive general agent for the New Orleans Board 
of Port Commissioners, and M. P. Smith, traffic 
manager for the Gulfport Port Commission. The 
proposed rate is on lumber moving from Deca- 
tur, Ala. The New Orleans plea for continua- 
tion of port equalization was supported by tes- 
timony of A. J. Dixon, Washington, D. C., 
commerce agent for the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem. 

Testimony offered by P. H. Goodwyn, assist- 
ant to the vice-president of the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, A. J. Catchot, its supervisor of 
bridges and buildings, and G. C. Howard, trans- 
portation inspector, was to the effect that New 
Orleans is 140 miles further than Mobile, and 
that the distance involved induces a greater pro- 
portionate cost because of operating difficulties 
and high switching charge absorption. 





Buys Factory; to Fabricate 
Plywood Auto Parts 


BocaLusa, La., Oct. 4.—Negotiations for the 
purchase of the S. and A. Manufacturing Co. 
plant were completed recently by W. G. Avery, 
owner of two plywood plants here. The factory, 
originally used for manufacturing furniture, 
will be converted into a plywood fabricating 
plant, to cut parts for automobile bodies. It is 
estimated that 200 will be employed in the plant 
when it starts operating at full capacity. 
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COMPLETE RETAIL STORE 
SHELVING and EQUIPMENT 


Mich., selected Heller 
Modern Sales Producing Equipment because Heller's 
{ave a store planning service and build in large quan- 
tities exactly what is required. No guess work. No 
experimenting and quick shipping service. 


Miller Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, 





A nail bin coun- 
ter with 27 re- 
; movable bins. 





Write for conse literature or , ik. 


0 Nail Bin Counters (—1 Hardware Shelving 
() Display Tables c Bolt Cabinets 
[ Paint Shelving 0 Price Cards. 


W. C. HELLER INC. 


1938 Lawrence St. 


Montpelier, Ohio. 20 Vesey St., New York City. 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. Investigate. 


Write for catalog +, 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN MISSISSIPPI 
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Lumber Company Builds an 
All-Wood House 


SAN Francisco, CAutr., Oct. 2.—What has 
been termed a practical and charming tribute 
to wood as a construction material, and the fore- 
runner of a new trend, is a recently completed 
all-wood house erected in the beautiful Bur- 
lingame (Calif.) Hills by the Jones Hardwood 
Co., of this city. The new structure, now open 
for public inspection, has already been hailed as 
a radical departure in recent home construc- 
tion. It was built by Nelson E. Jones as a 
complement to his own home, next door, which 
has been publicized in over twenty magazines 
as an outstanding example of fine home con- 
struction with wood. 


Of the new house, Mr. Jones said: “I am 
in the hardwood business, and I desired to ac- 
tually demonstrate the beauty and practicabil- 
ity of all-wood construction. With this type 
of building, the complete jnsulation considerably 
reduces the amount of heat necessary in winter 
months. The beauty possible through artistic- 
ally designed walls, ceilings and floors can 
hardly be duplicated in any other material. 
These are but two of the many advantages pos- 
sible.” 

A construction outline of the new all-wood 
house follows: 


CONCRETE WORK: The foundation was 
poured and reinforced with three rows of 
steel reinforcing bars carried continuously 
around the foundation, farage floor and re- 
taining walls being all steel reinforced, and 
full concrete driveways. 


FRAME CONSTRUCTION: All No. 1 
Douglas fir with redwood sills. The joists 
are all thoroughly kiln dried lumber, which 
insures against shrinkage. All lower floor 


lumber treated with protective coating 
against insect attack. 

MILL AND CABINET WORK: All doors 
and moldings are Philippine mahogany. 


Doors are of flush or slab type mahogany 
throughout, the most costly obtainable. Even 
the kitchen and service porch doors are of 
this same construction. 


KITCHEN: Kitchen cabinets are the prod- 
uct of the Peerless Built-In Fixture Co., 
3erkeley, Calif. 


EXTERIOR: Exterior walls are of red- 
wood siding and Monterey shakes. Over the 
wall studding and under the redwood siding 
and shakes all outside walls are covered with 
Sisalkraft Tuffcoat waterproof and vermin- 
proof tar paper. It is carried around all 
corners without joints and lapped at window 
and door casings to insure an air-tight job. 
On the inside the studding is covered with 
150-lb. felt paper for insulation under all 
paneling. This construction is a thorough 
heat, cold and wind insulation. 


PAINTING: The painting was done en- 
tirely on day’s work basis, and not on con- 
tract. Products of National Lead Co. and 
Bass-Heuter Paint Co. were used exclusively. 


INTERIOR FINISHES: The living room, 
dining room and upper and lower main halls 
are paneled in high grade Philippine mahog- 
any, finished in a walnut tone. 


BEDROOMS: The master bedroom, alcove 
and dressing room are finished in light ma- 
hogany. Bedroom Number Two is finished 
in a molded plywood known commercially as 
“Art Ply.” This room, as all others, is fin- 
ished in natural red Philippine mahogany 
trim and doors. It leads to a sun deck, 
which commands a beautiful view. Mahog- 
any top rails set off the deck railings and 
provide an effective appearance, Bedroom 
Number Three is finished in knotty pine, 
and is designed to be used either as a guest 
room, den or extra sleeping room, or as 
servant’s quarters. 


CLOSETS: Clothes and linen closets are 
all finished in Tennessee red cedar, a moth- 
proof material that acts as a deodorant. 


BATHROOMS: Master bathroom is fitted 
with Kohler colored fixtures and artistic tile 


work. Bath Number Two has a full tile 
shower in mottled tile Kohler fixtures. Both 
baths are walled with asbestos paneling 
above the tile and fitted with chromium 
molding. 


HEATING SYSTEM: A Mars gas fired 
forced air conditioner with filter and cold 
air return from reception hall provides warm 
air heating. This furnace is equipped with 
a Minneapolis Honeywell combination fan 
and limit control downstairs thermostat and 
second floor night control switch. 


The house is priced to sell at $14,850. 
A list of the wood items going into Mr. 
Jones’ own home, erected last year, follows: 


Frame construction, Douglas fir with red- 
wood sills; doors and window frames; hard- 
wood doors with California pine cores and 
face veneers to match finish of various rooms, 
garage door redwood, California pine sash; 
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exterior surfaces, five-ply waterproof fir ply- 
wood, redwood rustic and Monterey shakes; 
interior walls, hardwood throughout, birch 
trim in kitchen and service portions of house, 
birch doors; living room and dining room, 
walnut plywood and walnut moulding, teak 
plank floors, NuWood ceilings; Kitchen, 
birch trim and natural finish birch doors 
and work tops, ceiling Douglas fir plywood; 
breakfast room, Pearlwood paneling, Philip- 
pine mahogany molding, teakwood floor and 
NuWood ceiling; upper hall landing, walnut 
trim and walls, oak block floor, NuWood 
ceiling, tongue and groove walnut on curved 
wall; upper rear hall, Philippine mahogany 
paneling and trim, NuWood ceiling and oak 
floor; master bedroom, birch plank walls, 1x8 
inches T and G “V,” birch trim, herringbone 
oak floor and NuWood ceiling; guest room, 
Philippine mahogany plank walls, 1x12 inch 
T and G “V,” Philippine mahogany trim 
with magnolia bands to meet head casing, 
block pattern oak floor and NuWood ceiling; 
son’s bedroom, Art-ply ceiling and walls, 
Philippine mahogany molding and doors; 
stairs, teak treads, curly birch risers, walnut 
hand rail and birch balusters; closets, dress- 
ing rooms and wardrobes, birch trim and 
walls with Tennessee cedar in clothes sec- 
tions. 


Donnell E. Jaekle, of San Francisco, was the 
architect for both houses. 








Showing entrance, front and side views of all-wood house just completed by the Jones Hardwood Co., 
of San Francisco, in the Burlingame Hills in San Mateo county 


Western Permits for Eight Months 
Show Big Gains 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 4.—Building 
permits issuel’by 49 representative cities in eight 
western States during August totaled $16,762,- 
893, down 4.3 percent from the July value o1 
$17,517,858, and down 4.4 percent from the Au- 
gust 1936 level of $17,530,039, according to the 
current Bank of America Business Review. 


This is the fourth consecutive month in 
which permit values have declined in this 
group of cities. It is the first month, how- 
ever, in which the 1937 value has been less 
than that reported in the corresponding 1936 
month. A comparison of the value of August 
permits with those issued in the same month 
of 1935 showed a gain of 72.4 percent and 
the increase over August 1934 was noted to 
be 255.1 percent. Although the total value 
of permits issued by all forty-nine cities was 
less in August of this year than during the 
same month last year it was observed that 
a majority, or 26 out of the 49 cities, showed 
gains during this period while 23 reported 
declines. A similar situation was noted be- 
tween July and August in which case 25 out 
of the 49 cities showed gains in the value 
of their permits although the total value for 
all cities showed a decrease. 

Outstanding in the August report was the 
increase of 16.5 percent in the value of per- 
mits issued by Los Angeles over the previ- 
ous month of July. This marks a reversal 
of a downward trend in building operations 
noted in that city since April. 

For the first eight months of this year 


the value of building permits issued by 
about 49 cities in representative western 
states showed a gain of 15.4 percent over 
the value issued during the same period 
last year. Compared with a similar period 
in 1935 a gain of 96 percent was observed, 
while the increase over 1934 was 288 percent. 


Based on the reports of representative re- 
porting cities, the rate of building activity 
in three of the eight western States from 
which permit values were received was higher 
in August 1937 than in the corresponding 
month last year, while five States showed 
declines. By a similar comparison it was 
noted that four of the States showed in- 
creases in building permit values over July 
and the other four reported declines, 


Building permits issued by thirty-two rep- 
resentative California cities had a total value 
of $13,758,374 during August against $14,471,- 
598 in the previous month of July and $14,- 
000,857 in August 1936. This represents de- 
clines of 4.9 percent from July and 1.7 per- 


‘cent from August of last year. 


For the first eight months of the year the 
value of permits issued by thirty-two Cali- 
fornia cities amounted to $112,902,597 as 
compared with $98,814,082 in a similar period 
last year and $61,032,853 two years ago. This 
represents a gain of 14.3 percent over 1936, 
and 85 percent over 1935. Although there 
was a slight decline in the value of August 
permits from that month last year in the 
thirty-two cities, it was noted that 18 of 
the cities showed increases in the value of 
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their permits while 14 reported declines. 
Compared with the previous month, there 
was an even division among the cities show- 
ing gains and losses. 


FHA Makes Changes in Con- 


struction Specifications 


San Francisco, Catuir., Oct. 4.—Revised 
minimum construction requirements for new 
dwellings in the Northern California district 
now in force under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration provide that all vertical framing 
lumber be No. 2 common or better and all hori- 
zontal framing lumber be no lower quality than 
No. 1 dimension (common). All sheathing, 
subflooring, etc., must be No. 2 common or bet- 
ter boards. Many other changes in construction 
requirements are now being carried out. 

—eeeee 


Canadian Building Figures Show 


Big Increases for Season 


MonrTrEAL, P. Q., Oct. 4.—Total value of all 
contracts awarded in the month of September 
for the Dominion of Canada, as reported by 
MacLean Building Reports (Ltd.) amounted to 
$21,715,000. The total for September 1936 was 
$16,558,500 and for August, 1937 $24,830,800. 
The outstanding project in the construction field 
for the month of September was the commence- 
ment of the pulp and paper plant at Red Rock, 
Ontario, on which will be expended approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. Deducting this large item 
the usual seasonal decline in building activity is 
evident. 

For the first nine months of 1937, contracts 
awarded amount to $178,406,900 as compared 
with $127,671,600 for the same period of 1936 
or an increase of 39.8 percent. Contemplated 
work for the same period amounted to $329,147,- 
100 for 1937 and $210,771,400 for 1936, an in- 
crease of 56.3 percent. There is every indica- 
tion of continued activity throughout the fall 
and winter months and excellent prospects for 
good business in 1938. 








Big West Coast Lumber and 
Shipping Groups Reorganizing 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 2.—Redemp- 
tion of outstanding 6 percent bonds, and re- 
adjustment of corporate organization under a 
long-range program, were announced today by 
Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co., through the 
offices of Charles L. Wheeler, executive vice 
president of the McCormick lumber, shipping 
and terminal activities. 

The McCormick interests are controlled by 
Pope & Talbot, including former lumber and 
shipping activities of both McCormick and 
Pope & Talbot groups, pioneers in California 
and Pacific Northwest development. 

Bonds of approximately a million dollars— 
which represents the amount now outstanding 
of the original $4,000,000 first mortgage issue 
in 1926, running to Nov. 1, 1941—will be called 
Nov. 1 next. 

The McCormick Lumber Co. is the third 
largest producer and distributor of lumber in 
the Pacific Northwest, with timber holdings in 
Washington, mills on Columbia River and 
Puget Sound producing over 1,000,000 feet 
daily, and lumber terminal outlets in California, 
on the Atlantic Coast, and in the West Indies. 
McCormick also has rail distribution to the 
interior, and membership in Douglas Fir Ex- 
port Co. 

The company also has the most outstanding 
creosoting and wood preserving plant west of 
the Mississippi River. 

Calling of the bonds is the first of a series 
of moves in refinancing and corporate read- 
justment, according to Mr. Wheeler. Complete 
separation is planned of commodity and com- 
mon carrier activities. Vessels and transporta- 
tion equipment owned by the lumber company 
will be transferred to McCormick Steamship 
Co., which now owns, manages and/or operates 
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thirty vessels of 200,000 deadweight tons in 
Pacific coastwise, intercoastal, West Indian, and 
South American routes, and over a_ million 
square feet of terminal space on the Pacific 
Coast alone. Principal offices are maintained 
in San Francisco, New York and Buenos Aires, 
with offices and agencies in forty-eight other 
cities in North and South America and the 
West Indies. 

The McCormick Steamship Co. is owner and 
managing operator of Pacific Argentine Brazil 
Line (Inc.), operated under a subsidy agree- 
ment with the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. An outstanding feature of the corporate 
readjustment is to prepare the way for a long- 
range program of vessel interests, particularly 
under the terms of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936. Announcement of the Government’s long- 
term program, in which the McCormick inter- 
ests will undoubtedly participate, is expected in 
the near future. 

Other vessel and terminal interests managed 
by McCormick Steamship Co. are: Portland 
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Steamship Co., Wallingford Steamship Co., 
Silverado Steamship Co., terminals at all 
Pacific Coast and principal Atlantic Coast ports, 
and McCormick Steamship Co. of Puerto Rico, 
which operates agencies and terminals at prin- 
cipal Puerto Rican ports. 





Students. Visit Southern 
Reforestation Projects 


Crossett, ArkK., Oct. 4.—Reforestation, as 
practiced by the Crossett Lumber Co., was 
studied by forty seniors of the New York State 
College of Forestry, of Syracuse, led by Prof. 
S. O. Heiberg, and travelling by truck. The 
class visited the industrial plants here, and spent 
most of the day in the area where the company 
has its reforestation program in effect. The 
group visited timberlands in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana 
and Arkansas, covering about 3,000 miles. 
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Fast-Selling..Profit-Producing 


ESSCO 


Precision Lumber 


With wintry weather on the way, ,builders will be 
anxious to get started on their new construction 
work—building, modernizing, repairing. If you can 
deliver the lumber, you're in Jine for this business. 
Right now, check on your ESSCO Lumber needs. 
Cut from virgin timber, carefully manufactured, 
scientifically seasoned, accurately graded, ESSCO 
Lumber has meant customer-satisfaction for more 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


F XCHANGE SAWMILLS SaALes Co. 
1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Bogalusa Waterway Project 
Is Approved 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 4.—Approval by 
Army Engineers of the project involving the 
extending of inland waterway navigation, by 
improvement of the Pearl River to Bogalusa, 
La., at an estimated cost of $3,509,000, is ex- 
pected to contribute substantially to industry lo- 
cated there. The improvement will consist of 
snagging and cutting the sharp bends in the 
lower part of the stream, and the digging of a 
canal into Bogalusa proper. Principal industries 
in Bogalusa include the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., the Gaylord Container Co. (Bogalusa 
Paper Co. prior to recent merger) and a vege- 
table cannery. Savings to be effected in freight 
rates were found by the Army Engineers to jus- 
tify the project, which will require $57,000 an- 





maintenance. It 
petroleum products will contribute to the freight 


nually for is expected that 
movement. In addition to making the port fa- 
cilities of New Orleans accessible at the lower 
water rate, the inland waterway will also make 
it possible for Bogalusa industries to use steam- 
ship facilities at Gulfport, Miss. 





Exporting Pulp Plant, Sawmill 
Closed by Oriental War 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 2.—Closure for an 
indefinite period of both the pulp plant and the 
sawmill of the Port Mellon Operating Co. at 
Port Mellon, Howe Sound, B. C., was an- 
nounced during the closing days of September, 
as the result of the present Sino-Japanese situa- 
tion. Its main business has been established 
with Japan, but it is impossible for Japanese 
buyers to secure credits. The present price 
structure in the United States market does not 
make it possible to develop new outlets there. 





B. C.'s August Log Input 
Above 1936 Level 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 2.—Despite a slow 
start at the first of the year, British Colum- 
bia’s sawlog scale for the first eight months 
of this year reached 1,892,000,000 board feet, 
up 143,000,000 board feet from corresponding 
figures last year, say Provincial reports. Au- 
gust log scale was 306,106,116 board feet, com- 
pared with 292,591,000 board feet in August 
last year; 2,769,218 linear feet of poles and 
piling, 108,000 pieces of hewn tiles, and 15,000 
cords of firewood. 


August Shipments Heavy; Outlook Poor 


Despite gloomy prognostications, British 
Columbia waterborne lumber exports in Au- 
gust, including the so called “domestic” business 
with California and Atlantic Coast States, 
reached the highest volume in the last twelve 
months. Total waterborne business was 119,- 
681,746 board feet, compared with approxi- 
mately 88,000,000 feet in July, and 96,500,000 
feet in August, 1936. Chief increases com- 
pared with July were in business to the United 
Kingdom, 68,000,000 feet, compared with 47,- 
000,000 feet, and to Australia, 21,500,000 feet, 
compared with 13,500,000 feet. Business with 
China and Japan in August was approximately 
equal with that in July, but shipments to those 
countries are now practically nil. There has 
been a sharp drop in British orders. Exporters 
state that the favorable total for August was 
due to some extent to the accident of ships 
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getting away in considerable numbers towards 
the end of the month. 

There is an excellent market for British 
Columbia lumber in Great Britain at present, 
but there is difficulty in finding ships to carry 
it, according to T. Blundell-Brown, of London, 
a director of the Canada Western Lumber Co., 
who recently visited Victoria, B. C. 





Are Lumberjacks Surrealists? 


Loneview, Wasu., Oct. 4.—This odd-looking 
photograph does not show the lid of an Egyp- 
tian mummy case, carved with hieroglyphics, 
but has a more modern theme. It is, in fact, the 
top of a table that was used in the old employ- 
ment office waiting room of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., until the building was torn down 
to make way for the present new office. It 
shows how the men occupied their time while 








Idle jabs by lum- 
berjacks awaiting 
jobs produced the 
super - modernistic 
effect 


here seen 





waiting for a call to go on the job at logging 
camp or sawmill. Just how many jabs of the 
loggers’ busy jack-knives were required to 
achieve this weird effect has not been estimated 
by F. N. Siegmund, sales manager, who favored 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the _ photo- 
graph. He only asked: “Are lumberjacks sur- 
realists?’ That is a new term in art, surreal- 
ism being about one jump ahead of modernism. 
It does not require a very active imagination to 
call this an example of accidental surrealism, 
anyway. 


Would Tax Timber Sent to 
Another State 


Pine Briurr, ArK., Oct. 4.—The directors of 
the Pine Bluff Chamber of Commerce here have 
voted to investigate a proposal of A. H. Rowell, 
president of the organization, that Arkansas in- 
voke a tax on timber removed from the State to 
be processed. Mr. Rowell called attention to the 
fact that a paper mill is being constructed just 
across the State line in Louisiana, and that the 
builders recently bought timber lands in several 
Arkansas counties at an approximate cost of 
$125,000. 

The proposal brought an objection at the 
meeting from Harvey C. Couch, that in matters 
of industry there should be no State lines. 
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Announces Change in Name of 
Modernly Equipped Plant 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 4.—James A. Col- 
lins, president of Fraser Valley Tie (Ltd.), 
operator of an up-to-date cedar sawmill at 
South Westminster, near Port Mann, B. C., has 
announced that the company name has been 
changed to Royal City Sawmills (Ltd.). “We 
are making this alteration as a result of the 
wrong impression that our mill produces rail- 
way ties only, whereas we operate a general 
sawmill and also specialize in red cedar lumber 
of all kinds, and all grades of cedar shingles,” 
states Mr. .Collins. 


The Royal City Sawmill is one of the most 
efficient and active in the Fraser Valley dis- 
trict and recently was equipped with special 
hot-air, drying kilns for treating cedar lumber 
and shingles. 


The new kilns have attracted wide interest 
as being of the most advanced type operated in 
Canada or the United States. A hot-air sys- 
tem, with the current driven by huge fans, is 
used, instead of the old-type steam kiln. In 
addition, the mill has a new fan-driven drying 
shed for lumber, to speed open-air drying. 

The mill is producing cedar siding and other 
cedar products and has been operating full 
shift all year. Duncan Sinclair, manager, re- 
ports that the business outlook is promising and 
it is possible that the mill will be stepped up 
to two shifts shortly. 





Surgical Invention to Aid 
Injured Woodsmen 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 2.—A new contriv- 
ance to aid in reducing pain in logging accidents 
has been invented for the B. C. Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Vancouver, B. C., by Dr. Otto de 
Muth. It is a simple web halter, with side 
straps thickly padded, so that when applied to 
the ankle it will pull out the fracture or disloca- 
tion. Though strapped tightly on, it will in no 
way interfere with circulation. A small pair of 
coil-spring scales are used for getting the exact 
amount of traction to put out the fracture, and 
the limb is then bound to keep it in place until 
proper attention can be given. 

This device will save the injured man untold 
agony when he is being transported over rough 
roads through the woods, where in the past on 
many occasions the broken bone has been jag- 
ging into the muscles, nerves and blood vessels, 
often causing more damage than the original in- 
jury. In addition, the promptness in attending 
to the injury will cut the period of disability in 
half, and save some 30 percent of the compen- 
sation. 











Some 135-foot Douglas fir piles are being loaded on three 50-foot flat cars at a western Washington 
railroad station. This was part of a shipment of thirteen triple-car loads of 135-foot piling recently 


shipped by a Seattle wholesale lumberman to Baton Rouge, La. 
Kansas City Bridge Co. in the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River. 
just keeps rollin’ along, but he probably never before saw a quantity of piles that long. This is pos- 


sibly a record for such a large number of piles of such great length 


The piling is being used by the 
"Ole Man River” 
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The Larger Look 


When I was young, I climbed a tree, 
Something to get, but not to see. 

It was the apple I was after, 

It was the playtime and the laughter. 
And with the apple I came down 

Or with the laughter of a clown. 


And then one day the thing I took 
Was not an apple but a look, 

And I beheld the hills and valleys, 
Not little lanes and narrow alleys, 

\nd found that there was more to win 
Than just the treetop I was in. 


In life so often all we reach 

For is an apple or a peach, 

Some fruit perhaps some other planted, 
Some favor that some other granted, 
While there are other things to do 

In a great world of wider view. 


Oh, never climb a tree or hill 

Or any other thing you will 

And make an apple your decision, 

3ut take a look of larger vision, 
Behold the world in which you dwell, 
And serve it then, and serve it well. 


We See b' the Papers 

If you don’t drive over 50 you may live it. 

A WPA dam is all right, if. you live up- 
stream. 

We once belonged to the Good Templars 
ourself. 

Men collectively are better than men indi- 
vidually. 

A man will hit a woman; a crowd won't let 
him do it. 

Governments are always worse than those 
they govern. 

An optimist is a man who thinks a politician 
will resign. 

What this country needs is less economics 
and more economy. 

Wish we could all be as blithe about our debts 
as the country is. 

We'll say this for the WPA: it has increased 
the enjoyments of Hallowe’en. 

We seem to keep adding to the things that 
we shall have to explain to the children. 

Mr. Roosevelt used “I” 40 times in one speech 
and never mentioned Hugo Black once. 

We'll also say this for the WPA: it certainly 
has added a lot of statuary to our parks. 

Some day some fellow is going to decide to 
be a darned good congressman for two years. 

And the funny thing about it is, if he does, 
he will probably be a congressman for life. 

Prying a man loose from a political job is just 
as easy as prying a bulldog loose from a bone. 

When a politician says he is a friend of the 
people, the next thing to do is to find out what 
people. 

A lot of fellows can tell you what will hap- 
pen next year who can’t tell you what will 
happen next week. 

You are supposed to have 11,700 words in 
your yocabulary, not counting a lot you are 
not supposed to have in it. 

Columbus discovered America 445 years ago 
next Tuesday, but of course he wouldn’t have 
done it if he had had any idea. 

Mr. Wallace now admits that the “price 
parity” idea is all wrong. We told you years 
ago, Henry, but you wouldn’t listen. 

Japan is an interesting example of the fact 





a 


that a man can make himself believe almost 
anything is right if it is to his advantage. 

There is this difference between men and 
nations: a man tries to help the fellow who is 
lower down; a nation tries to help itself to 
what the fellow has. 


Between Trains 


Rock IsLAnp, ILL.—We’ve talked to thou- 
sands of teachers in our time, even thousands 
at a time, but today it was the rural teachers 
of Rock Island County. Well, if you think the 
rural schools aren’t much, you ought to see what 
happened to us. They sent up more questions 
on pertinent topics than there was time to 


answer, and some that weren’t so easy to 
answer. The city teacher wants to know what 
to teach, but the country teacher wants to 


know both what and why. 


Jackson, Micu.—Well, well, whom should 
we meet at the Michigan Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association dinner tonight but A. F. Arbury, 
of Detroit, who is known to almost as many 
lumbermen as he is coal—and also R. M. Stone, 
of Jackson, who sells both. The Michigan re- 
tail coal association has had a new birth of 
freedom, or something, and is booming along 
like its retail lumber brother is under the fond 
fathership of Hunter Gaines. A good many 
lumbermen sell coal, figuring that, if they can 
get them to build a house in the summer, they 
will have to heat it in the winter, and possibly 
overheat it, and then have to build another next 
summer. 


Newton, lowa.—During Iowa Week there 
weren’t enough nights and noons to go around, 
so homeward bound from Oklahoma we kept 
a promise to stop off at the automatic washer 
city at the first opportunity, even though it 
carved a couple of days out of a deferred vaca- 
tion. So tonight was ladies’ night at the Ki- 
wanis Club, with none other than Neal Hammer 
to introduce us, and a lot of other leaders to 
provide applause, but whether because it was de- 
served or necessary we are not prepared to say. 


The Careless Critics 


For ev’ry tree that fell a rafter rose. 

Men bared a valley, but they built a State. 
Some woodland tract grew less among the 

snows, 

But all the while America grew great. 
The careless critics sit beneath a roof, 

And much disparage and as much deplore, 
While all around them is the very proof 

That they took little who gave millions more. 


There snugly sits smug ignorance the while 
And talks of: waste, when this the waste 
would be: 
To creep by step and not to march by mile 
In the great enterprise of liberty. 
The careless critics write their solemn tomes, 
The onward sweep of progress would con- 
demn, 
While on the prairies rose a million homes 
To shield their fathers and to shelter them. 


God made the world, and made that world for 
¢ man, 
But not a man to sit upon a seat 
Upon a rock, and nothing better plan— 
God made a world for mortals to complete. 
The careless critics sit within their walls, 
Slander the past while lesser critics nod, 
While beiter men go out in overalls 
And do the work designed for them by God. 


The trouble with this poem “The Careless 
Critics” is that we are afraid some roughneck 
lumberman will insert a comma after the them 
in the last line. 
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containing 
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(Trade Mark) 
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ABESTO 


Put ABESTO right out in front and PUSH it for all 
it's worth. Lots of good sales waiting to be made 
—on built-up roofing, recoating and repair materials. 
EASY to use—simply brushed on cold. Free demon- 
stration lands sales for you. Write right now for 
information and prices. 


Abesto Manufacturing Co. Michigan City, Ind. 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 


and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 2—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ending Sept. 25, and for 
thirty-eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics for 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 




















TWO WEEKS: Av. No, Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
CG Eee Pe ee ee 128 67,624,000 95 68,802,000 8s 69,092,000 88 
i ae Ade eae 6a et Wh WO RR Ca MAREE 171 209,167,000 96 202,295,000 S84 180,396,000 80 
i aiin gas Ob 400.0 ee HOC CORKS REE EONS 120 181,024,000 115 135,777,000 94 122,080,000 81 
ce ESB 7".  * ere ee re ee ee 3 19,774,000 102 15,200,000 73 12,864,000 70 
a ae ag oa Re ag ele Oe A aie 1.8 8 5,035,000 88 4,463,000 92 3,801,000 87 
iid. i oc SEO Awe MEd ener et 10 10,207,000 105 4,843,000 96 4,265,000 90 
eee eras 17 3,228,000 46 3,781,000 98 3,980,000 123 
ND ee iaes pea ee eee ow de 467 496,059,000 102 435,161,000 87 396,478,000 82 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods .................002000 +79 20,365,000 ° 16,131,000 * 17,866,000 . 
pe DS 17 6,975,000 169 4,100,000 S87 3,361,000 71 
Total Hardwoods.................-...ee0e- 96 27,340,000 aan 20,231,000 % 21,227,000 
Ee oes a Owe ads o'er ew CES we ERS 546 523,399,000 455,392,000 417,705,000 
THIRTY-EIGHT WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
EE a a ee 131 1,418,759,000 100 1,387,020,000 95 1,335,966,000 92 
re Oe ow aia ev Gp Rie ee wu Oe Mn ee 171 4,051,302,000 103 4,225,440,000 108 3,803,583,000 99 
I iin ede fk 54 a die ewe eee we Nw sew’ 123 2,922,482,000 117 2,822,682,000 116 2,658,593,000 107 
EIT re rer Tree 13 358,058,000 107 352,048,000 110 325,303,000 103 
I av Wace essa dc asec heeesinnsocee 9 108,716,000 105 106,967 106 97,290,000 109 
Nn aaa bi 6 big. bik k wae a 08 ee am eo 8 wwe 10 129,855,000 117 107,049,000 117 97,766,000 117 
SE CE, | 66k. we66.ao 4.0000 ReeSee oe wee 8 100,770.000 127 74,891,000 136 68,523,000 126 
I oon mainte en ert ine ee die bee ani 475 9,089,942,000 107 9,076,097,000 109 8,387,024,000 101 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ............... 63 271..545,000 107 248,955,0000 9s 239,317,000 92 
Northern Hardwoods ............... 18 115,881,000 115 99,294,000 118 88,614,000 111 
Total Hardwoods ................000..e005 ‘81 387,426,000 109 348,249,000 103 327,931,000 
a ain © nln gach wiacate nal Rawk paeae 538 9,477,368,000 107 9,424,346,000 108 8,714,955,000 101 


tUnits of production. *No comparable 


report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 6—The 177 West 

Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 

production, shipments and orders during the 

two weeks ended Oct. 2 reported: 

Production 200,163,000 

Shipments 201,624,000 0.73% over production 

Orders 180,673,000 9.74% under production 
A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Average weekly cut for thirty-nine weeks: 
EAE AS Se See eat aS 103,795,000 
Se eel ee eee ge 106,294,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
Oct. 2 99,018,000 
A group of 177 mills, whose production for 

the two weeks ended Oct. 2 was 200,163,000 

feet, reported distribution as follows: 





’ Unfilled 
; Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 88,239,000 79,369,000 96,536,000 

Domestic 
cargo.... 73,960,000 65,076,000 168,875,000 
Export 17,105,000 13,908,000 72'013'000 
Local 22,320,000 22,320,000 = .....2.. 
201,624,000 180,673,000 337,424,000 


A group of 171 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 


follows: Aver. for 2 
wks.ended Aver. for 39 wks. ended 
Oct. 2, ct. 3, Oct. 3, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 99,018,000 106,294,000 103,795,000 
Shipments 99,784,000 110,766,000 102,954,000 
Orders 89,430,000 99,759,000 101,152,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orreans, La., Oct. 6.—Following is a 


summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Oct. 2: 


Average weekly number of mills, 121; 


Units?, 98 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three year average production*.. 53,782,000 
Actual production ............... 58,889,000 
NI a Biota a ov Gia aceaters Sa eae 62,284,000 
oo ee err ers 59,269,000 


Number of mills, 101; Units+, 89 
On Oct. 2, 1937 
Unfilled orders 57,843,000 
ED I ov wo oie eae nels 340,507,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 5.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Sept. 25: 





*Unfilled orders reported by 8 and 14 mills respectively; stocks by 17 mills. 


No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 937 1 
RS ere ee 115 67,576,000 79,554,000 469,921,000 404,789,000 
EE. Sd bddn sc edecaenewnwes 171 337,455,000 404,800,000 1,011,974,000 1,028,561,000 
EE UO. cicaecccvcccooacees 116 179,407,000 253,458,000 1,702,762,000 1,588,266,000 
California Redwood .......ccccoc- 13 37,063,000 35,803,000 287,415,000 277,274,000 
Southern Cypress .............-. 8 6,032,000 6,059,000 156,607,000 156,122,000 
DE SD Geek ds ce eaenege es 10 4,727,000 5,700,000 159,069,000 153,489,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 8 5,610,000 5,059,000 103,995,000 96,735,000 

eg eee 441 637,870,000 790,433,000 3,891,743,000 3,705,236,000 
Hard woods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No Report 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 14 16,752,000 12,440,000 102,009,000 110,127,000 
Oak Vicoring  .....+.:. SY apa ener a 75 34,388,000 36,690,000 73,069,000 65,461,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Flg........ 15 8,201,000 10,039,000 15,204,000 14,824,000 





Data on Wallboard and Insu- 
lating Materials 


Among the industries which have enjoyed a 
phenomenal growth during the last 25 years 
is the production of wall boards and insulating 
boards and materials of various sorts. Orig- 
inally designed, as the name implies, as a lin- 
ing for walls and partitions, wall boards are 
now extensively employed for a wide variety 
of purposes. Outside of their use as wall 
paneling in homes, offices, cabins and camps, 
they are employed by autcmobile manufacturers 
as a lining for cars, by the motion picture in- 
dustry in the construction of temporary “sets,” 
and at fairs and expositions in the construction 
of display booths and signs. Insulating ma- 
terials are not only being utilized to an in- 
creased extent as a protection against heat and 
cold in the construction field, but to deaden 
transmission of sound in walls and floors 
and to correct acoustics in auditoriums, motion 
picture studios and radio broadcasting stuflios. 

Thus unusual interest attaches to the new 
31-page mimeographed bulletin entitled “Wall 
Boards and Insulating Materials” just released 
by the Forest Products Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. This bulletin has been published with a 
view to answering numerous requests for in- 
formation in regard to production methods, 
basic raw materials, for statistical data, produc- 
tion and consumption trends, new uses devel- 
oped and a host of other questions received 








from manufacturers and others interested in 
these products. Tables of thermal conductivity 
of the various types on the market, a list of 
suggested uses, a partial list of manufacturers 
of trade marked products, and a bibliography 
are included. The bulletin may be secured free 
of charge upon request direct to the Forest 
Products Division, or through the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., Oct. 2.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Sept. 25: 


Renorts of an average of 118 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
Sept. 25, 1937 Sept. 24. 1936 


Production ..... 181,024,000 157,021,000 
Shipments ...... 135.777,000 143,927,000 
Orders received . 122,080,000 151,278,000 


Reports of 116 identical mills: 
Sept. 25, 1937 
Unfilled orders 179.407,000 
Gross stocks . 1,702,762,000 
Reports of 116 identical mills: 
—— to Date———, 


Sept. 24, 1936 
253,458,000 
1,588,266,000 


Production ......2,831,737,000 2,415,256,000 
Shipments ...... 2,742,826,000 2,345,310,000 
Orders .....-...--- 2,581,531,000 2,406,792,000 
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Here’s What’s New-- 


Manufacturer Announces New 
Folder on Doors 


A new six-page folder entitled 
the World,” has been prepared by the Huttig 
Mfg. Co., Muscatine, lowa, describing its line 
of waterproof-glued guaranteed doors. Espe- 
cially featured is a large cut-away wash-draw- 
ing of the Huttig Duplex Door, showing its 
construction in detail and explaining the special 
merits claimed for this door. The folder con- 
tains also a copy of the Huttig guaranty to 
furnish a new door in exchange for any Huttig 
waterproof-glued door which becomes defective 
other than from misuse or neglect. Other doors 
featured in this folder are the 6-panel Colonial, 
the plain flush, “V” joint flush door, 1-panel 
design, 2-panel design, French door design, and 
a Craftsman design. The Duplex and other 
doors are available in various woods and 
veneers and finishes. Copies of this folder may 
be had on request to the manufacturer, who is 
also producer .of the Huttig of Muscatine 
Red-E-Fit Rot-Proof Window guaranteed for 
twenty-five years. 


Offers Lumber Dealers Store 


Planning Service 

Specializing in complete retail store equip- 
ment, W. C. Heller (Inc.), 1938 Lawrence St., 
Montpelier, Ohio, offers lumbermen help in plan- 
ning the layout and arrangement of their hard- 
ware and paint departments. Lumbermen are 
invited to write for literature describing the 
company’s modern sales producing equipment 
and service. 


Detroit Window Manufacturer 
Wins Infringement Suit 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 4.—Announcement is 
made here today by N. S. W. Co., manufac- 
turer of Non-Stick Windows, that a consent 
decree in favor of N. S. W. Co. was entered 
in the United States District Court for the 
eastern district of Michigan, northern division, 
Bay City, Mich., by District Judge Arthur J. 
Tuttle, under date of Sept. 7, stating that the 
defendants individually and as a co-partnership 
doing business as the Builders Market, Flint, 
Mich., by consent have admitted infringement 
of Claims 1, 2 and 3 of Letters Patent of the 
United States granted to Geo. H. Howenstein 
on Sash Guide 1,743,454 dated Jan. 14, 1930, 
under which the N. S. W. window is made. 

A writ of injunction was issued by the court 
perpetually enjoining and restraining the de- 
fendants from directly or indirectly making, 
using, selling, or causing to be manufactured 
or sold, sash guides of the N. S. W. type, either 
under the N. S. W. name or any other name, 
in imitation or simulation of the said marks, 
N. S. W. windows or Non-Stick windows. 

The court further ordered that the cause be 
referred to Donald L. Quaife, of Detroit, as 
a special master, to ascertain and report to the 
Court an account of the sash guides manufac- 
tured or sold by the defendants, together with 
the gains, profits etc. derived from infringing 
the exclusive rights of the plaintiff 

Original suit filed by the N. S. W. Co. at 
3ay City, Mich., was against two companies, 
the Builders Market at Flint, and a Detroit 
concern. On jurisdictional grounds, the De- 
troit company was dismissed from this suit, 
but, according to the N. S. W. Co., another 
suit is now pending in the Federal court of 
Detroit alleging similar infringement of N. S. 
W. Co. patents and trade mark rights by two 
Detroit concerns. 

The Non-Stick window is a complete double- 
hung window which is fabricated and fitted at 
the factory. Its special feature is that the sash 
does not contact wood or paint any place, but 
is hung in non-corrosive zinc sash runs or 


“On Top of 


guides, with a view to providing frictionless 
non-stick operation. 

This window uses no sash weights, cords or 
weight pockets. The glazed sash are hung on 
overhead spring balances in the frame, and the 
whole unit is fully weatherstripped. 

It is understood that sale of these windows 
has been meeting with good success. 


New Product of Many Uses 


It is announced by Bror G. Dahlberg, presi- 
dent of the Celotex Corp., that the recently 
acquired plant at Metuchen, N. J., is now pro- 
ducing the first of a series of new products 
known as Celotex Traffic Top, which is manu- 
factured by an exclusive process and is said 
to have many potential uses in the construction 
field. At present it is specifically designed as a 
protection course for waterproofing and for use 
under wood block flooring. In the former use 
it allows speedy and economical erection, and 
placed beneath wood block flooring it cushions 
traffic shocks, and reduces noise. The material 
is being used extensively in New York City 





The roof of Manhattan Children's Center, 
York City, is surfaced with Celotex Traffic Top 


New 


for promenades or traffic surface for flat rooms, 
playgrounds and basement floors. Its asphalt 
protection against moisture makes the product 
well adapted for use where a water resistant 
material is required as in damp basements. 

Celotex Traffic Top is available in thicknesses 
of one-fourth and one-half inch, and in boards 
two feet by four feet. It has square edges that 
may be beveled and cut. The material may be 
painted, is light in weight, and passes fire brand 
tests for roof coverings. 


New Booklet on Calcium Chloride 
as an Anti-Freeze 


The Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector Street, 
New York City, has prepared a booklet dis- 
cussing the use of calcium chloride as an anti- 
freeze in fire pails, barrels etc. The booklet 
contains illustrations showing applications in 
buildings and industrial plants of various 
kinds, with special reference to use in lumber 
yards, around lumber mills and lumber camps. 

Recommendation is made that fire pails and 
barrels filled with calcium chloride water should 
be placed as standard equipment in front of at 
least every other stack of lumber, and that 
every doorway, every wall in the shop or mill 
where shavings and sawdust are constant fire 
hazards should have its quota of protected fire 
pails. 

General instructions for use of Solvay cal- 
cium chloride are given in this booklet, in- 
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cluding method of mixing and filling barrels 
or pails, quantities, etc. 

Solutions of solvay calcium chloride can be 
made to withstand temperatures down to as 
low as 50 degrees F. below zero. In warm 
weather calcium chloride resists evaporation. 
An instance is given of a fire barrel standing 
for a period of eighteen years with only % of 
an inch evaporation per year. Another advan- 
tage of calcium chloride for use in fire pails 
and barrels is that it prevents stagnation of 
water, avoiding mosquito breeding. 

Lumbermen are invited to send for copy of 
the Solvay Calcium Chloride booklet. 


New Steel Mill Near Capacity 
Operation 


STERLING, ILL., Oct. 2.—The recently com- 
pleted steel mill of Northwestern Barb Wire 
Co. here is now running on _ near-capacity 
schedules, producing high-test alloy steel by 
the electric furnace process. It is understood 
that the electric furnace process was adopted 
by Northwestern after extensive research that 
indicated the superiority of electric steel as a 
foundation for wire products. In its current 
sales program, the company is making quite a 
feature of the fact that its steel is electrically 
refined and made of a special analysis for wire 
products. Another claim is greater rust re- 
sistance, assuring the finished wire products 
longer life. 

Northwestern’s new steel plant consists of 
a battery of O. T. electric furnaces, each 
capable of producing 400 to 500 tons of steel 
a day; an 18-inch mill where ingots are rolled 
into billets, and a 10-inch mill where the billets 
are rolled into rods. Machinery and plant 
equipment are of the latest design. A _ fully 
equipped chemical laboratory is in charge of 
graduate chemists and experienced metallurg- 
ists. Not only does Northwestern have its own 
steel mill in Sterling, but also a wire mill 
where the rods are drawn down to size and 
made into finished wire products. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 men are employed in the company’s 
two plants. It has been in business here 57 
years, 

The company’s line of products is trade 
named “Sterling,” and it includes woven wire 
fence, barb wire, nails, bale ties, hardware 
cloth, poultry netting, ornamental fence, gates, 
smooth wire and steel posts. 


New Bulletin on Concrete for the 


Farm Available Free 

Problems likely to arise in the building of 
pavements, feeding floors, driveways, curbs, 
walks, steps, barn floors, tanks, troughs, fence 
posts and buildings on the farm are discussed 
in a new bulletin by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, “Use of Concrete on the Farm.” 
T. A. H. Miller, author of the bulletin, explains 
that many structures do not require concrete 
of maximum strength, and that, in such cases, 
concrete of lower strength is desirable because 
less expensive. Correct proportioning and mix- 
ing are discussed, and specifications given for 
making good concrete. Some attention is given 
to making concrete structures ornamental as 
well as useful. The bulletin, F. B. 1772, can be 
had free from the Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


New Cypress Grade Rule Book 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla., announces a new and 
revised edition of its booklet, “Standard Speci- 
fications for Grades of Tidewater Red Cypress.” 
The booklet includes structural stress grades 
and information as to official grade and trade 
marks, with rate of charges for inspection and 
reinspection service. Single copies may be had 
from the association or the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for 12 cents each. 





Tue AMERICAN public turns over to the § 


Railway Express Agency for shipment an aver- 
age of 270 shipments every minute. 
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Contest State Tax on Sales to 
Other States 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 4.—Manufacturers 
in Indiana stand to lose thousands of dollars as 
a result of a decision of the Indiana supreme 
court, which declares that any manufacturer do- 
ing an interstate business must pay a gross in- 
come tax on his interstate sales as well as those 
sold directly in Indiana. An appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court is to be taken, 
according to officials of the Indiana Manufac- 
turers Association. The tax is one-fourth of 
one percent on the sales value of products manu- 
factured. No collection of the tax will be made 
during the Federal appeal, but the State tax 
department has issued regulations requiring that 
interstate sales income be reported regularly. 
Many firms, pending court action, have placed 
their taxes in escrow. If the State wins, it is 
estimated that more than $10,000,000 in back 
taxes will be turned over to the department. 





Kentucky Truckers Seek to 
Carry Heavier Loads 


FRANKForT, Ky., Oct. 4.—Federal Judge H. 
Church Ford took under consideration, at the 
conclusion of arguments today, the attack of 
forty truck line operators, sixteen of them from 
Kentucky, against the Kentucky law regulating 
the weight, height, width and length of trucks. 
The complainants contended that the State law 
violates by conflict a Federal motor carriers 
Act enacted in 1935. The State law was en- 
acted in 1932. Highways in Kentucky con- 
structed with Federal funds were intended, the 
truck operators claimed, to carry loads heavier 
than permitted by Kentucky law, which per- 
mits a gross weight of only 18,000 pounds. 


New City Hall Uses 20 Cars of 


Southern Pine 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—About twenty 
carloads of lumber was used in the construc- 
tion of the 3-million-dollar city hall here, which 
was completed a few weeks ago. All the lumber 
used was southern pine, cut and sawn in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. The lumber mostly was 
plain boxing, along with some furring strips. 
The furring strips became part of the perma- 
nent structure, but the boxing virtually was 
worn out in repeated use from floor to floor, 
in setting up forms for molding concrete 
around the steel columns and in laying concrete 
floors. From one massive log discovered in up- 
State New York the 150 panels, each 21 feet 
10 inches long, were made. 


Cuts Squares and Ties at Rebuilt 
Arkansas Plant 


BRADFORD, ARK., Oct. +—W. C. Ward, who 
recently bought the Wilson sawmill here, has 
rebuilt the plant, including the mill, and erected 
a new office building. He is cutting railroad 
ties and mixed oak dimension stock, and is 
working a large force. The mixed oak dimen- 
sion stock is cut into squares, stacked and air 
dried, and is ready for market. Most of the 
stock of this nature is being manufactured for 
export. Much of it is going to England and 
France. He expects to enlarge his output in a 
short time, by installing a woodenware factory. 














Inspect Proposed Redwood 
National Forest 


Eureka, Catir., Oct. 2.—A_ congressional 
party recently inspected the redwood timber 
tracts in Del Norte, Mendocino, Sonoma and 
Humboldt counties proposed for inclusion in the 
first Federal redwood national forest. Under the 
Proposed plan, the Government would purchase 
approximately 500,000 acres of redwood forest 
in northwestern California, for inclusion in the 
national forest system. 
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Bathroom Modernization with 


MIAMI 


Bathroom 





CABINETS 


Mirrors and Accessories 











The continued demand for high quality 
Bathroom Cabinets, Mirrors and Acces- 





The photograph above illustrates the 
Master Model with Tubular Light 
Brackets. One piece frame of chrom- 
ium. Copper-Backed, one-piece mirror. 


ACCESSORIES 


= peers 


sories offers new profit opportunities to 
Dealers selling the Miami Line. 


CHROMIU 


MIAMI Leadership is recognized by 
Architects and Contractors throughout 
the building industry. Nationally ad- 
vertised. Stocks in principal cities. If 














your jobber cannot supply you, write 


No. 6001. Tumbler No. 6002. Paper 
Holder Holder — Chrome 


us for complete details and catalog. 
Roller 








THE MIAMI CABINET DIVISION 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 


















a BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY 


When Bradley-Miller Frances are on 
the job, Mr. Builder needn’t worry 


You're doing the builder a real service when you supply him 
with Bradley-Miller Frames of Genuine White Pine. These 
top-quality frames keep right on being 100% good. No 
shrink, swell, warp, split, crack or rot. Ponderosa Pine 
Frames also are available. 

And ,LUMBER: Northern and Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa 
Yellow Pine, White Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber and 
Shingles, Western Forest Products, Quality Box Shooks. 
Direct mill shipments or mixed cars. Let us quote. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








Yellow FIR 


tom Oregon-American Plant 


What are your needs in Yellow 
Fir? We have it--cut from virgin tim- 
ber, scientifically seasoned, manu- 
factured with greatest accuracy and 
care. Common Lumber, Boards, Di- 
mension, etc.--kiln-dried, smooth-end- 
trimmed, sorted for length. Let us 
quote. Write today. 


Oregon - American Lumber Corporation, 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
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Importance of Lumber as Employer of Direct 


and Indirect Labor Shown by Official Study 


WasuincTon, Oct. 4.—“In the determina- 
tion of the work-creating potentialities of a 
construction project, whether financed from 
public or private funds, the man-hours of 
labor at the site are readily ascertained from 
the payrolls of the contractors on the job. Di- 
rect labor, however, is only a part of the em- 
ployment,” says the introduction of an article 
on “Labor Requirements in Lumber Produc- 
tion,” by Bernard H. Topkis, and published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“Before carpenters can be employed on a 
construction project, certain basic materials 
must be at the site. To provide this material, 
many wage-earners must previously have been 
employed in the forest, sawmills and by trans- 
portation companies. Manufacture of such 
material creates a large amount of indirect em- 
ployment, perhaps thousands of miles away 
from the actual construction project.” 

Data on this phase of employment created 
by employment, have been lacking in the past, 
and the Topkis study is the third that has 
been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the first two articles being on steel and ce- 
ment. 

Mr. Topkis found (1935) that for every 
thousand board feet of timbers at the construc- 
tion site, 25.4 man-hours of employment are 
required in production and transportation pro- 
cesses; for every thousand board feet of yard 
lumber, 28.1 man-hours, and for every thousand 
feet of planing mill lumber, 32.7 man-hours. 
Every thousand square feet of cedar shingle 
roof creates 38.0 man-hours of employment 
away from the site. Every thousand square 
feet of floor space that is covered with oak 
flooring creates 83.0 man-hours of indirect 
labor. Each thousand square feet of ceilings 
and walls of Douglas fir plywood gives 24.5 
man-hours of indirect work. For every hun- 
dred Douglas fir interior doors used, 156.0 
man-hours of indirect labor are needed, and 
for every thousand lath used, 7.6 man-hours. 


PWA and Lumber Construction Employ- 
ment 


Applying these figures to the construction 
projects of the Public Works Administration, 
it is estimated that from July, 1933, through 
December, 1936, 90,000,000 man-hours of work 
were created in the production and distribution 
of the lumber and lumber products ordered. 

Continuing, the various steps in the process 
of logging and lumbering—felling the trees; 
dividing them into log lengths and delivering 
them by various transport methods to the mills 
—are considered. Topkis mentions automobile 
trucks as used in hauling logs to the mills, but 
gives most of the credit for such transport to 
the logging railways. 


Plywood, Shingles, Millwork, Flooring 


Studies were made of six representative mills 
producing Douglas fir plywood. These mills 
produced in the year before the examination 
(namely, 1935) 200,000,000, square feet of ply- 
wood, or 40 percent of the total production of 
the United States in that year. 

The man-hours required for manufacturing 
cedar shingles were determined from the records 
of eight sawmills which also manufactured 
cedar shingles. These mills produced 500,000 
squares of shingles, or about 10 percent of the 
total United States production. 

The man-hours involved in the manufacture 
of millwork were determined from an analysis 
of payrolls and cost records of fifteen repre- 
sentative stock millwork factories of the Pacific 
Coast and upper Mississippi Valley, and eight 
special millwork factories in the middle West 
and Southeast. 

bor requirements in the making of hard- 
wood flooring were ascertained by a study of 
five representative oak flooring mills in west- 


ern Tennessee, which produce approximately 
20 percent of all United States oak flooring. 


Woods Work and Transport to Sawmill 


Analyses and conclusions from the data were 
not a simple matter, but the accompanying 
table No. 1 on logging man-hours was strained 
out of the comprehensive ingredients, with the 
following comment: 

“The time required to fell a thousand board 
feet, log measure, depends on the amount of 
waste encountered and the size of the tree. In 
many forest areas, as many as 20 to 50 percent 
of the trees are undersized and defective. After 
the tree is felled, the trunk is sawed into mer- 
chantable lengths. Felling and bucking in all 
regions averaged 1.5 man-hours per thousand 
board feet. This ranged from 1.1 man-hours 
in the western pine and Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, and cedar regions, to 2.7 man-hours 
in the southern hardwood region. The greater 
time required in the southern hardwood region 
was accounted for by the smaller size of the 
trees, the nature of the wood, and the average 
skill of the workers. 

“Yarding and handling, i. e, moving the 
logs from the forest to a central point from 
which they are shipped by train or truck to 
the sawmill, required 2.4 man-hours. The 
labor requirement for this process was highest 
in the southern hardwood region—3.9 man- 
hours. In the Douglas fir, western hemlock 
and cedar region, 1.5 man-hours were required 
for yarding and handling. 

“Rail, water or truck is used to transport 
the logs to the sawmill. An evarage of 3.4 
man-hours was required for this department. 
Since logging camps are located near the for- 
ests and far from settled communities, food, 
lodging, and recreation are provided for the 
men. The labor involved in providing these 
facilities, and the man-hours required of time- 
keepers, superintendents, foremen, and main- 
tenance men, accounted for 0.8 man-hour per 
thousand board feet. This item is included in 
Table No. 1, under ‘miscellaneous.’ 


Manufacturing Operations at the Sawmill 


“In sawmilling operations the logs are drawn 
from the water (storage) on a cable or chain, 
measured and bucked into lumber lengths, and 
sent to the head saw. Usually the mills are 
equipped with band saws, and the logs are 
placed on carriages and moved back and forth 
against the revolving band saws. The sawyers 
turn the logs in such a way that the maximum 
amount of clear high-grade lumber is cut from 
the logs. 

“The man-hours of labor required in the 
sawmill showed considerable variation among 
the different regions, but did not vary for the 
types of lumber produced. In the conversion 
of green lumber into planing-mill lumber there 
is a loss of approximately 10 percent, and the 
man-hours chargeable to the sawmill depart- 
ment for planing-mill lumber had, therefore, 
to be increased by this amount. An average 
of 4.3 man-hours was required per thousand 
board feet, for timbers and yard lumber, and 
4.7 for planing-mill lumber. The man-hours 
ranged from 2.5 in the western pine region to 
6.6 man-hours in the southern hardwood area 
for timbers and yard lumber, and from 2.8 in 
the western pine region to 7.3 in the southern 
hardwood area for planing-mill lumber. 

“Edging, trimming and gang-saw operations 
are included in the sawmill labor. Timbers 
which are produced in relatively small quanti- 
ties in the western pine and redwood regions 
are not trimmed in the sawmill, but are de- 
livered to a timber dock.” 


On the lumber manufacturing side man-hours 
required in manufacturing 1,000 board feet of 
timbers, yard lumber and planing-mill lumber 
in certain specified regions is summarized in 
Table No. 2. 

It is remarked that because of inherent char- 
acteristics of wood, and because of local labor 
conditions, manufacturing required a greater 
number of man-hours in the southern hardwood 
region than elsewhere. Redwood required more 
man-hours than any of the other softwood 





Table 1.—Man-Hours Required in Logging 
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regions; that is, for the production of yard 
lumber, but in the manufacture of planing-mill 
lumber, the southern pine area led with 17.8 
man-hours as against 16.1 for redwood. 


On the average, timbers were found to re- 
quire 7.8 man-hours for manufacturing; yard 
lumber 10.5 man-hours; and planing-mill lum- 
ber 14.3 man-hours. Manufacture alone re- 
quired an average of 14.3 man-hours per thou- 
sand feet in planing-mill operations; for the 
southern pine region the corresponding figure 
was 17.8 man-hours; Douglas fir, 10.5; red- 
wood, 13.8; southern hardwood region, 20.6. 

The average for all the regions shows that 
the number of man-hours required for selling, 
administration and transportation, do not vary 
for timbers, yard lumber and planing-mill lum- 
ber. The variation between regions and species 
is in manufacturing. 

The transportation costs for all types of 
sawmill products were estimated at 7.9 man- 
hours per thousand board feet, and 1.5 man- 
hours for trucking from the terminal to the 
site of construction. 


In this estimate, all the lumber from the 


AFL-CIO Fight Retards Building 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 4.—AFL officials, 
through State federation offices, have notified 
contractors that after Oct. 4 all AFL union men 
would be called from jobs where CIO workers 
were being used. Carpenters, brick masons and 
painters have refused to go along with the 
plumbers. Efforts to settle the matter have 
been handicapped, owing to the unwillingness 
of the State labor officials to line up with 
either organization. The majority of the union 
men are AFL, and it is believed that their man- 
date will eventually win the full approval of the 
contractors. These inter-union quarrels con- 
tinue to retard building construction. 





Millwork Drivers Signed 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 4.—Twenty-five local 
millwork firms have signed agreements with the 
Truck Drivers’ union, AFL, to make unioniza- 
tion of these employees nearly 100 percent in 
Milwaukee. The pacts were signed recently 
with the Millwork Bureau, central organization 
of millwork plants. About sixty drivers for the 
twenty-five companies come under terms of the 
agreement, which provides for standard union 
scale wages for drivers and improved working 
conditions. Three local millwork firms have 
not as yet signed. 


Renew Coastwise Agreements 


SAN Francisco, CAuiF., Oct. 2.—The Ship- 
owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast, repre- 
senting steam schooner operators in the coast- 
wise lumber trade, announced their agreements 
with the sailors, firemen, masters, mates and 
pilots, engineers, radio telegraphists and cooks 
and stewards’ unions, had been renewed, Sept. 
30, with minor modifications for another year. 





Shippers’ Protests Compel Set- 
tlement of Waterfront Row 


_ San Francisco, Cattr., Oct. 2.—Through the 
intervention of a committee representing Asso- 
ciated Farmers of California, a Statewide pro- 
tective organization, the waterfront controversy, 
which had disrupted shipping and paralysed the 
lumber trade of San Francisco Bay ports, was 
' terminated Tuesday, Sept. 28. As innocent by- 
the farmers did not believe they 


' ot a jurisdictional dispute between the teamsters 
} and longshoremen. They asked that the water- 
} lront embargo be lifted immediately, so that 
} Crops and other goods might be moved without 
| delay. There was talk of boycotting the Bay 
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southern pine, western pine and southern hard- 
wood regions was considered to have been 
moved to the terminal by rail, and it is noted 
that the average freight cost was $8 per thou- 
sand feet for southern pine; $11.50 for western 
pine, and $3 for the southern hardwood area. 
For redwood, the estimate was $15 per thou- 
sand feet, and for Douglas fir, western hemlock 
and cedar, $18 per thousand feet. 

The Federal Emergency Administration is- 
sued a release covering the survey on which 
Mr. Topkis’ article is based. This release 
asserts that PWA projects have created, all 
told, 90 million man-hours of employment “in 
the production, manufacture and transport of 
lumber products, representing orders for $89,- 
258,000 worth of lumber.” The total board 
feet consumed is placed at 3,376,000,000. “This 
entailed use of forest products from 382,000 
acres of land, which is equal to 5 percent of 
the lumber output of the United States from 
July, 1933, to December, 1936.” The release 
credits the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association as co-operating with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in making this survey, which is 
described as the first of the kind. 


Unions Strike, Settle 


ports. It was estimated that the number of 
steam schooners in the coastal lumber trade had 
dropped to less than fifty, from eighty at the 
start of the trouble, Aug. 31. 


Two CIO Strikes in Indiana 


BLooMINGTON, INnp., Oct. 4—A walkout of 
all CIO employees has closed all plants of the 
Showers Bros.’ Furniture Co. here and at 
Bloomfield, Ind., throwing more than fourteen- 
hundred out of work. The company is one of 
the largest users of lumber and veneers in the 
State. Union officials said that recognition of 
the union as sole bargaining agency is sought, 
and that demands for higher wages and better 
working conditions would follow. Company 
officials declined a statement. 

Employees of the Evansville (Ind.) Veneer 
Co. have returned to work after the company 
and officials of the United Furniture Workers, 
a CIO affiliate, agreed on a wage increase. The 
employees had been on a strike for three weeks. 

_S coeeemmaamemememne neces 


Woodwork Plants Unionized 


Jasper, Inp., Oct. 4.—Protracted negotiations 
between operators of woodworking plants of 
this city and thirteen hundred members of the 
Carpenters & Joiners Union, have resulted in an 
agreement under which the union is recognized 
as the sole bargaining agency. Workers were 
granted a 9-hour week day and 5-hour Satur- 
day, and time and a half for overtime. No wage 
increase was granted, but it is understood that, 
with continuation of present business conditions, 
an increase will be given the first of the year. 





Plasterers Agreement Protects 
on Old Contracts 


San Francisco, CAauir., Oct. 4.—The nine- 
weeks-long plasterers’ strike was ended Sept. 
30, with an agreement which assures no further 
stoppage of work between now and the 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition. Negoti- 
ations between employers and striking hod- 
carriers were to be resumed Oct. 1, with pros- 
pects of agreement “bright.” 

The plasterers’ agreement grants the union 
an increase from $9 to $10 a day—the union 
asked $10.50—and establishes the workday at 
six hours. It provides for reopening the wage 
question Feb. 1, and decrees arbitration of all 
questions except hours. An unusual feature of 
the pact is the agreement of the union to raise 
a fund to pay the difference between the old 
and the new rate of wages on contracts bid on 
by contractors prior to April 23, 1937. 
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News of Foreign Lumber Markets 


British Imports from Canada 
Make Big Increase Over ‘36 


MonrTreEAL, Que., Oct. 4.—A bulletin issued 
by the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ottawa, presents some interesting figures show- 
ing the exports of lumber from Canada to the 
United Kingdom during the period January to 
June, 1937, with comparative figures for 1936. 
It will be noted that there was an increase 
of something like one million feet in the ex- 
ports of maple flooring, as against the first 
six months of 1936. Details of exports are as 
follows, the basis being one thousand feet, 


board measure. 


Jan.-June Jan.-June 





Species 1937 1936 
BPOUGTOS OP ccciecscse tee 181,721 
SIL. as a Aide: eainnn eine ate 102,877 66,894 
RR. oh aide city acwia we ane Giane 9,256 7,301 
NONE | saat. cc ye eevee ora ane 49,879 11,480 
ST dgta wate aihe anatase ke ae 8,108 7,180 
0 EE ee 27,169 21,700 
er ree ee 749 806 
Other hardwoods ...... 441 243 
Other softwoods ...... 32 oes 
Birch flooring ........ 1,216 871 
Maple flooring ........ 3,670 2,208 

RD swiwies coe seweren 450,638 300,404 





European Export Statistics 
for June and July 


Vienna, Austria, Sept. 16.—That although, 
as is usual in the holiday season, the inter- 
national timber market in August was very 
quiet, the importing countries showed more in- 
terest in buying than was the case in the 
preceding summer months is stated by the 
Comite International du Bois, on the basis 
of its statistical reports and economic sup- 
plement. In spite of the relative quiet- 
ness, the position of the market is charac- 
terized as very firm, as is evidenced by the 
fact that Scandinavian exporters have been in- 
voicing at f. o. b. quotations unchanged since 
April. It is anticipated that at the end of the 
season there will be a rising tendency. The 
July exports of the individual countries were 
as follows, viz.: 








Total 
Exports Exports 
(Including of Sawn and 
Column Piain Softwood 
3 or 4) (Including 

Country Cubic ;-——Boxboards)——, 
of Origin Meters Meters Stds.* 
MOPWRY cc ceee 36,292 21,202 4,538 
Sweden .. -. 627,419 562,968 120,498 
Wee és ceese 1,682,771 883,542 189,114 
3 2 ear 1,284,201 629,268 134,689 
Esthonia ...... 54,857 36,400 7,791 
SEN ce eew ees 336,134 97,126 20,789 
Lithuania 33,829 18,071 3,868 
Poland .. 246,662 135,502 29,003 
Czechoslovakia 193,133 53,999 11,558 
Austria 397,758 154,522 33,074 
Yugoslavia 172,166 82,900 17,745 
Roumania..... 202,461 139,833 29,930 

Total .......5,267,683 2,815,333 602,597 

June export figures follow: 
oo — 23,057 15,455 3,308 
SED -ssce0e0s 603,811 518,513 110,983 
WERE occ vecuns 1,193,849 582,790 124,741 
= S Se 1,503,235 729,958 156,241 
Esthonia ...... 30,567 20,174 4,318 
Ee 238,950 73,150 15,657 
Lithuania ..... 27,431 16,114 3,449 
EE wien ecan 281,234 149,195 31,934 
Czechoslovakia. 181,673 45,762 9,795 
Pree 354,854 143,921 30,805 
Yugoslavia 172,271 98,051 20,987 
Roumania ..... 188,206 125,901 26,948 

ee 4,799,138 2,518,984 539,166 


*Official equivalent is 4,672 cubic meters. 


Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


“Timber Trade Reports” furnishes an ex- 
haustive survev based on the statistical data of 
the movements in the markets of all the more 
important timber producing and consuming 
countries. Specimen copies may be obtained 
free of charge from the C. I. B., at Vienna. 





Would Apply Import Duty on 
Planed Hardwoods 


Wastincton, Oct. 4—Hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers of the United States, and 
Canada also, have found themselves seriously 
affected recently by the competition of imported 
hardwoods used in cabinet work. Particularly 
on the West Coast has the competition of cer- 
tain imported cabinet woods influenced the mar- 
kets of these woods domestically produced. 

The situation is that the present duty on 
these cabinet woods applies only when they are 
imported rough sawn; and, in order to avoid 
these duties, foreign countries have for some 
time adopted the simple method of planing one 
edge of each piece, at a cost of a few cents per 
one thousand board feet, in this way evading 
payment of the 15 percent duty on lumber of 
this kind. 

It has long been considered necessary to alter 
this unsatisfactory situation by Congressional 
action or by Court interpretation of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

Representative Boykin of Alabama _intro- 
duced and printed for presentation during the 
first session of the 75th Congress a bill amend- 
ing Section 404 of the Tariff Act of 1930, to 
require that sawed lumber, including timber, of 
the enumerated cabinet wood species, if not fur- 
ther manufactured than planed, and tongued 
and grooved, shall carry a duty of “15 per 
centum ad valorem.” 

It is hoped this bill will later be favorably 
acted upon and that the tariff evasion which is 
contrary to the fundamental conception of all 
tariff legislation (that is graduating the rate 
of duty in proportion to the degree of manufac- 
ture) will be prevented. 





Japanese to Cut and Import 
Own British Columbia Logs 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 2.—British Co- 
lumbia government officials are reported to be 
alarmed by announcement that Japan is re- 
moving, Oct. 1, all duty on wood imported for 
pulp manufacturing purposes. For some time 
officials in B. C. have been fearing an enlarge- 
ment of exports of raw timber from the 
Province, and the Japanese announcement has 
increased their alarm. It is believed that Japan’s 
intention is to import enormous quantities of 
British Columbia logs for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Japanese interests have recently ac- 
quired extensive timber limits on Vancouver 
Island. Several companies have opened camps 
employing mainly Japanese. The British Co- 
lumbian government is powerless to control ex- 
norts of logs from crown-granted lands under 
existing laws. 


Chinese Wharf Storage 
Charges Are Increased 


San Francisco, CAir., Oct. 2.—Seven 
Chinese and British wharf and warehouse con- 
cerns announced that consignees will be required 
to pay storage charges on cargo arriving at 
Shanghai on and after Oct. 1, at an increase 
of 50 percent at wharves on the Shanghai side, 
and 25 percent on the Pootung side, such in- 
creases being temporary and necessitated by the 
present emergency, according to the local Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce office. 





Exports and Imports for First 
Seven Months of 1937 


WasHincton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Total exports 
of hardwood and softwood lumber (including 
sawed timber and logs) for the first seven 
months of 1937 totaled 1,000,854,000 board feet, 
as compared with 1,019,912,000 feet for the cor- 
responding period of 1936, a loss of about 2 
percent, according to figures just released by 
the Forest Products Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The decline 
is partly accounted for by the maritime strike 
on the West Coast, which restricted shipping 
for the first two or three months of this year. 
Of the 1937 amount, 891,434,000 feet was of 
sawed material, as compared with 791,978,000 
feet for 1936, a gain of nearly 13 percent. 
The 1937 exports of logs and hewn timber 
amounted to 109,420,000 feet, as against 227,- 
934,000 feet for 1936, a loss of more than 50 
percent. 


In the sawn softwood group, Douglas fir 
was the most important species exported, 
totalling 358,756,000 feet for the first seven 
months of 1937, a gain of 8 percent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1936. 
Southern pine totalled 233,147,000 feet, as 
compared with 211,479,000 feet for the cor- 
responding period of 1936, a gain of 10 per- 
cent. Other woods in the group which re- 
corded gains at the end of the seven month 
period were: Cedar, up 11 percent over 1936; 
the “white pines,” up 32 percent; redwood 
was a fraction of one percent greater; while 
spruce gained 22 percent. Hemlock is the 
only wood in this group recording a loss, 
being 22 percent under 1936. 

Sawn hardwoods totalled 223,146,000 feet 
for the first six months of 1937, as compared 
with 183,412,000 feet for 1936, a gain of 22 
percent. In this group all species except 
hickory made gains, the largest footage 
gains being made by oak, ash and poplar. 


Log exports for the first six months of 1937 
totalled 109,420,000 board feet (of which soft- 
wood logs accounted for 93,955,000 feet, or 
86 percent). This was a loss of 52 percent 
as compared with log exports for the corre- 
sponding period of 1936, the actual footage 
for the 1936 period being 227,934,000 feet. 
Of the 1937 total, Douglas fir log exports 
this year accounted for 38,192,000 board feet, 
and hemlock for 29,311,000 feet, both less 
than half of the 1936 volume. Hardwood log 
exports accounted for 15,465,000 board feet. 


Total imports of hardwood and softwood 
logs and lumber (including cabinet woods) 
for the first six months of 1937 totalled 
467,184,000 board feet, as compared with 
437,989,000 feet for the corresponding period 
of 1936. Of this 1937 amount, 75,449,000 feet 
was logs (hardwood and_ softwood), 325,- 
431,000 feet was softwood lumber, and 66,- 
304,000 feet was hardwood lumber and sawed 
cabinet woods, as against 57,335,000 feet of 
logs, 335,055,000 feet of softwood lumber, and 
45,599,000 feet of hardwood lumber and sawed 
cabinet woods for the comparable period of 
1936. 

In the “logs” group, imports of cedar logs 
for the first six months of 1937 accounted for 
14,214,000 board feet; mahogany accounted 
for 14,022,000 feet, and fir, spruce and western 
hemlock accounted for 39,746,000 feet. 


In the softwood lumber group, spruce was 
by far the most important species imported, 
totalling 187,493,000 feet. The second most 
important segregated species imported was 
pine, with imports of 52,602,000 feet, fol- 
lowed by fir and hemlock, totalling together 
68,149,000 feet. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreement signed by 
the United States and Canada allotted Can- 
ada an annual quota of 250,000,000 board feet 


of Douglas fir and western hemlock to enter i 


the United States at a $2 duty and excise 
tax. From Jan. 1 to July 31, 1937, imports of 
these woods subject to this quota totalled 
77,072,000 board feet, 
inary figures supplied by the Bureau of the 
Customs of the Treasury Department. 


In accordance with the President’s Execu- 
tive Order limiting imports of red 


according to prelim- — 
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shingles from Canada during the last six 
months of 1937 (as authorized by the United 
States-Canadian Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment) to 892,373 squares, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Treasury Department, reports the im- 
ports of red cedar shingles subject to this 
quota, for the period July 1 to July 31, to be 
144,409 squares. 
need 


An Interesting Publication 


The latest number (13/14) of the Interna- 
tional Review on Timber Utilization, issued by 
the C. I. B.’s department for timber utilization, 
Vienna, is a double number containing a large 
choice of interesting articles. For example, one 
about timber publicity in Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Switzerland. The results of com- 
petitions organized in Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia concerning timber for building purposes 
are published, the interesting solutions arrived 
at being shown in the illustrations. A long 
article deals with the use of charcoal for cen- 
tral heating in France etc. The customary 
chapter, “Recent Publications on Timber,” 
which gives information about nearly all forth- 
coming books and brochures bearing upon wood 
and its utilization, shows a further widening of 
scope. 


Year-Book of World Timber 
Trade Issued 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA, Sept. 16.—The fourth an- 
nual edition of the “Year-Book of the World 
Timber Trade,” published here this month by 
the Comite International du Bois, includes tim- 
ber trade statistics with final revised figures for 
1936-1935 on the basis of official data. It has 
attained world-wide recognition. From year to 
year its scope has been extended and its content 








Watch FOR the Practical, Mod- 
erate Cost House Plan with 
Complete List of Materials. 





improved in presentation. At first, 
alone was taken into consideration, but statis- 
tics were later included to cover the timber 
trade of the whole world. To facilitate com- 
parison, the measurements customary in Amer- 
ica were converted to the metric system. Orig- 
inally the statistics in the Year-Book were con- 
fined to softwood sawn goods, but sections were 
included later to furnish data on the trade in 
various categories, especially pulpwood and ply- 
wood. Another improvement was the furnishing 
of tables of value in addition to quantities. The 
following is a summary of the contents of the 
Year-Book: 
(A) Preface, Review and Commentary. 


(B) Part I. Timber Trade in Categories— 
in cubic metres and Gold Francs (18 export 
and 32 import countries), arranged under the 
following headings: 1. Fuelwood, 2. Logs, 3. 
Pitprops and Pitwood, 4. Pulpwood, 5. Tele- 
graph poles and other roundwood, 6. Sleep- 
ers, 7. Hewn timber, 8. Staves, 9. Sawn tim- 
ber, 10. Planed timber, 11. Boxboards. Sum- 
maries of the World’s Timber Trade—Rela- 
tive importance of the various classes of 
timber, arranged in order of quantities and 
values for Europe, America and the whole 
World (in absolute figures and in percent- 
ages for each category). Timber Trade Bal- 
ances—the most important (10) categories 
of timber—figures for individual exporting 
and importing countries participating in the 
world’s trade (shown in absolute figures and 
percentages). 

Part II. Trade in Soft Sawn Goods—in 
standards. Exports from 18 and imports into 
27, countries, quantities arranged separately 
according to countries of destination and or- 
igin. Balances as in Part I. 

Part III. Trade in Pulpwood—statistics in 
piled metres—imports and exports from and 
to the most important countries—tables. of 
quantities and values, as in Part I. 

Part IV. Trade in Plywood—statistics in 
cubic metres—details as in Part ITI. 


Price is 10 shillings, 


Europe 


Austrian, plus postage. 
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Withdrawal of Japanese Bot- 
toms Cuts Off Exports 


ABERDEEN WASH., Oct. 2.—The steamer 
Shinsei Maru sailed from here this week with 
a cargo of. lumber and pulp, and the question- 
able distinction of being the last Japanese bot- 
tom booked for Grays Harbor’s Oriental trade. 
No other ships flying the flag of the rising sun 
have been listed for calls here. The Shinset 
Maru’s cargo included 4,000 tons of rayon pulp 
and a 1,000,000-foot deckload cargo of lumber. 
Lumbermen here say that the Sino-Japanese 
struggle has caused withdrawal of virtually all 
Japanese bottoms from the lumber trade. How- 
ever another cargo of Grays Harbor lumber, 
totaling more than 1,000,000 feet, is scheduled 
to leave here for Japan next week on the for- 
mer Nelson line steamer Buffalo Bridge. 





Marking of Foreign Lumber 


Declared Not Impractical 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 2.—The marking of 
lumber at point of origin is universally prac- 
ticed, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
stated today, in disputing the statement of a 
U. S. Treasury official to the effect that the 
provision of the 1930 Tariff Act for the mark- 
ing of imported lumber was “impractical.” 

The branding of logs, association officials de- 
clared, has been practiced since the birth of the 
American lumber industry, and American lum- 
ber manufacturers generally mark their prod- 
uct at the point of origin. The association fur- 
ther pointed out that most British Columbia 
lumber exported to the United Kingdom is 
plainly marked, not only with the name of the 
producing country but with the name of the tim- 
ber species and of the manufacturer. These 
facts were cited as proof that the position taken 
by the Treasury Department, against the ex- 
plicit provision of the 1930 Tariff Act, on the 
grounds of “impracticability,” is untenable. 

It is the belief of West Coast manufacturers, 
association officials said, that the only reason 
foreign manufacturers of lumber for export to 
the United States fail to mark their product 
is a desire to evade the United States law that 
requires the use of American-made products 
wherever possible on Federal projects. The as- 
sociation will persist in its efforts to have the 
foreign lumber marking provision of the 1930 
Tariff Act enforced by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, association officials a 





Imports of Canadian Lumber 


Increase 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 2.—Shipments of Brit- 
ish Columbia lumber to the United States and 
Alaska increased from 6,538,637 fect in August, 
1936, to 13,431,349 feet in August, 1937. The 
August, 1937 report of the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau presented a picture of improve- 
ment over 1936 in Washington-Oregon lumber 
exports but because of war conditions since in 
the Orient can not be taken as an accurate in- 
dication for the future. Total West Coast lum- 
ber shipments from mills in Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia for August, 1937, were 
177,200,989 feet. A breakdown by countries re- 
veals that British Columbia mills shipped 106,- 
250,497 feet, or 60 percent of the total; and 
Oregon-Washington mills, 70,950,492 feet, or 
40 percent. 





Port Newark's August Volume 
Gains Over '36 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 4.—In August, Port 
Newark handled, in and out, 41,628,326 feet of 
lumber, as compared to 33,880,583 feet in the 
same month last year. Of this year’s August 
total, 27,407,819 feet was waterborne, as against 
12,808,189 feet in August, 1936. Port Newark’s 
incoming lumber shipments this August totaled 
28,537,063 feet, while lumber shipped out totaled 
13,091,263 feet. 











WHEN you need Hard- 

woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
needs. 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
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has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire to maintain “Korrect Brand’ reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 








Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 
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Amemcanfiumbherman 


Arkansas Dealers Discuss “Home 
Made Homes,’ Tax Exemption 


Litre Rock, Ark., Oct. 4.—A _ resolution 
urging an amendment to the National Housing 
Act to permit increase of loans from 80 to 90 
percent of cost, on houses costing under $5,000, 
was adopted by the Arkansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers at its fall conference held at 
the Hotel Marion here, Sept. 22. General agree- 





ROBBINS, 
Stuttgart, Ark.; 


GILBERT STACY, a. & 
Little Rock, Ark.; 
President Vice President 
ment that most one-family houses fall within a 
cost bracket of from $2,500 to $5,000, and 
agreement that loans to 90 percent of cost on 

such houses were safe, led to the resolution. 

The association also adopted a resolution fav- 
oring amendment of Section 203 of the National 
Housing Act to permit approval of individuals 
at mortgagees, on Federal Housing Administra- 
tion loans. 


"Home Made Homes," Is Theme 


“Arkansas Home Made Homes” was the sub- 
ject of an address by C. C. Randall, assistant 
director of agricultural extension service, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, at the morning session. He 
pointed out the various ways in which lumber 
dealers could co-operate with rural community 
home-owners and would-be home-owners to 
bring about a great building program. ; 

Stressing the importance of keen study of 
living conditions and potential opportunities for 
Arkansas citizenry in building more homes and 
farm buildings, Mr. Randall told the lumber- 
men that greater opportunity in their field 
awaited them in Arkansas through co-operation 
with agencies now seeking to further a pro- 
gram of home building. 

Mr. Randall said further: “Arkansas does 
not possess wealth to build satisfactory homes, 
if they must be built in a commercial way. The 
average income per family in 1936 was $610, 
and that will not provide the kind of homes 
or the type of farm buildings which will be 
comfortable, or which will fill the needs of our 
farm people. But we do have wealth in the 
form of stone, clay, timber, good building sites, 
labor, and the free planning service offered by 
the College of Agriculture. The object of this 
campaign is to help farm people to bring these 
materials and human resources together and 
make homes of them. 


"Grow Homes" on Farms, Speaker Urges 


“This is just another development of the live- 
at-home program. We are learning that we can 
grow homes on our farms as well as food and 
feed, if we lay our plans carefully, and use all 
the resources at our command,” he concluded. 

In this connection, the University’s depart- 


ment of agricultural engineering, under the su- 
pervision of Deane G. Carter, has issued a plan 
book containing 29 different farm house plans 
and 66 plans for farm buildings, such as barns, 
poultry houses, garages, storage houses, work 
rooms etc. 

Following Mr. Randall’s address, Will G. 
Akers, Little Rock lawyer, discussed “Exemp- 
tion of Homes from Taxation.” Praising the 
act for its purpose of reducing taxation through- 
out the State, and thereby contributing to more 
economical and practical government, Mr. Akers 
said that the exemption of homes from a burden 
of taxation “was one of the greatest means 
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known to encourage better citizenship among 
the people of a State.” 


Big Gain in Crop Values 


E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in an address during the after- 
noon session told members of the association 
that improved business conditions and a $1,500,- 
000,000 increase in the value of farm products 
this year will lead to greater building activity. 
He also denounced high taxes as an obstruc- 
tion to building activity. 

J. Harold Harris, lumberman of Wynne, also 
spoke during the afternoon, the subject of his 
address being “Profit by the Other Fellow’s 
Experience.” 

President Gilbert Stacy, of Little Rock, pre- 
sided. Other officers of the association are: C. 
A. Stuck, Jonesboro, first vice-president; J. C. 
Robbins, Stuttgart, second vice president; L. M. 
Hawkins, Little Rock, secretary-treasurer. 


Flooring Manufacturers Look for 


Fair Volume of Trade 


MempPHis, TENN., Oct. 4.—After electing as 
president R. W. Fullerton (of the Bradley 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.), members of the 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, in convention here Oct. 1, made plans 
to take care of a “fair volume of trade for 
lumber products” during the remainder of the 
year. The meeting was held in the Peabody 
Hotel. 

Mr. Fullerton succeeds B. A. Mayhew, of 

the Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark., as 
president of the association. Mr. Mayhew be- 
comes a director. 
_ Wilbur Wright of Cincinnati was chosen 
first vice president, and C. C. Fulbright, Ar- 
kansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
was elected second vice president. 

Directors are Allen Harris, Johnston City, 
Tenn.; W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La.; J. W. 
Willis, Shreveport, La.; C. T. Lanham, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Allan Taylor and R. G. Bruce, both 
of Memphis. 





Ralph Hill, secretary of the association. “There 
is more money available on the farms than at 
any time since 1929 and there is a very evident 
determination on the part of the industry to 
spend its time and energy in the conduct of its 
own affairs. 

“The inventory of the industry was found 
to be 43 percent sold, against 45 percent at the 
same time of 1936, and the current rate of 
operation represented only slightly less than 50 
percent of the available capacity compared with 
approximately 50 percent of capacity at the 
same time last year. 

“In spite of stock market and political antics, 
special note was taken of the fact that the 
volume of new business is almost constant, and 
that almost without exception bookings of new 
orders were for immediate shipment. This 
meant stock purchased was stock needed, and 
had no speculative feature in it. 

“Special attention was also devoted to the 
recent revelation that in various thickly popu- 





WILBUR WRIGHT, R. G. BRUCE, RALPH E. HILL, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
lst Vice Pres. Director Secretary 


An optimistic atmosphere prevailed during 
the one-day convention, attended by delegates 
representing 76 percent of the industry. Mem- 
bers were firm in their conviction that the 
balance of the year will offer a fair volume of 
trade for lumber products. 

“Such thinking was born of the fact that 
there has been a terrific increase in the national 
payrolls as a result of larger employment,” said 


lated centers there had been in the month of 
September an upward swing in new construc- 
tion. This came as a result of the settling 
of labor difficulties so that for a year at least 
definite determination could be made of final 
costs. 

“It was evident that the need for the homes 
is so great that the primary consideration is 
not ‘are our building costs too high,’ but rather, 
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‘what will the final cost be?’ As rapidly as 
that question is answered, municipality after 
municipality is swinging into construction of 
new homes, which so far are selling as rapidly 
as completed and of course the small three- to 
five-room house dominates this field for therein 
lies the market of today.” 





Ontarioans Discuss 
Minimum Wages, 
and Home Loans 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 4—On Sept. 22 the 
Lake Ontario and Trent Valley branch of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
held a well attended meeting at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Port Hope. Chairman F. E. Houston, 
of Belleville, presided, with R. F. McInnes, 
Trenton, as secretary. 

The subjects discussed included the Minimum 
Wage Act, the competition of small sawmills 
and business conditions. On the subject of 
business conditions there was a difference of 
opinion. Some of the dealers felt that while 
there had been a slight falling off in the volume 
of trade during the last few weeks, the outlook 
was encouraging. They also felt that it would 
be advisable to purchase stocks at present 
prices, as they anticipated a good demand, and 
possibly higher replacement costs. A number 
of other dealers present, however, were in- 
clined to advise caution. They reported that 
business had eased off a good deal and that the 
international financial situation made it in- 
advisable for a dealer to commit himself by 
heavy purchases of new stock. 


Discuss Minimum Wage Act 


Most of the dealers who spoke on the sub- 
ject of the Minimum Wage Act were of the 
opinion that, if it could be worked out in a 
practical manner, it would probably do much 
good, but there was a good deal of fear on the 
part of all the dealers who spoke, that it would 
be difficult to enforce the Act without zoning 
the wage standards. They felt also that wage 
standards in the lumber business set up on a 
zoning basis would create a number of addi- 
tional complications, more dangerous even than 
the conditions they were designed to improve. 
It was the opinion of all who spoke that a 
minimum wage in connection with small saw- 
mills would be very desirable, as it would have 
the effect of compelling the operators of small 
sawmills to pay more attention to their costs, 
when deciding upon their selling price. 

W. J. LeClair, secretary-manager of the 
White Pine Bureau, addressing the meeting 
emphasized the fact that a large quantity of 
so-called “pine doors” produced and sold in 
Ontario were not genuine white pine doors, 
and were doing a great injury to the white pine 
industry, because they did not stand up in use, 
and genuine white pine doors were blamed by 
the public. Mr. LeClair felt that the manufac- 
turers of white pine doors were doing them- 
selves and the public an injury if they were 
guilty of this kind of misrepresentation. 


Other Short Talks 


Short talks were also delivered by M. M. 
Walker, eastern field engineer of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, B. C. Division; C. S. Walker, 
Ontario field engineer for British Columbia 
Plywood (Ltd.); G. B. Van Blaricom, editor 
ot the Canada Lumberman; and Horace Boult- 
bee, secretary-manager of the O. R. L. D. A. 

The final item on the program was a dis- 
cussion of the Home Improvement Plan. The 
retailers all reported that the Act was working 
well and was a most desirable piece of legisla- 
tion. They believed, however, that many of the 
public had an idea that the rate of interest on 
a Home Improvement Plan loan was too high. 
The meeting passed a resolution to be sent to 
the chairman of the Provincial Home Improve- 
ment committee, recommending that publicity 
be given to the fact that the rate of interest 
Is reasonable, and relatively low. 


Amemecanfiumherman 
Believes Unprotected White 
Pine Is Doomed 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Oct. 2.—Forest Service 
men, lumber interests and Government officials 
are increasingly aroused this year over the dis- 
aster which threatens the rich white pine stands 
of the Inland Empire in the spread of blister 
rust. In the Inland Empire there are 2,710,000 
acres of white pine. In the last few years about 
60 percent has been protected by the eradication 
of the currant and gooseberry bushes from this 
area, leaving about 979,000 acres. About 110,- 
000 acres was taken care of in the season which 
just closed, but at this rate it would take about 
nine years to finish the work, and by that time 
the entire remaining unprotected timber would 
be infected, forest officials say. 
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During the past week, Congressman Charles 
H. Leavy, Spokane, a member of the reclama- 
tion subcommittee of the House appropriations 
committee, inspected the forests and said: 

I was shown an area where blister rust 
control operations were carried on, and it 
clearly demonstrates that if the Government 
carries on the work, it can be successfully 
done at a reasonable cost. I was shown an- 
other region where they were unable to carry 
on the control work because of a shortage 
of funds. Every white pine tree under 30 
years old has been attacked there. Beauti- 
ful little pines two and three years old are 
dying. Unless the operations are waged 
throughout the white pine belt, there will 
never be a second crop of white pine, and 
the crop maturing now will also be de- 
stroyed. 


Forest officials are hoping for added funds to 
accelerate the control work. 








W.T. FERGUSON 


LBR. CO. 









































woods. 


YELLOW PINE, 
HARDWOODS, 
CYPRESS, 


WEST COAST 
PRODUCTS, 


TREATED LUMBER, 

HARDWOOD FLOORING, 
CEDAR CLOSET LINING, 
PLYWOOD, WALLBOARD 





ET us show you that we can give you quality that 
will satisfy—and service that will please on soft- 
textured Arkansas Short Leaf and Southern Hard- 
We can serve you better because of our 
unusual sources of supply—17 well-equipped modern 
mills in the heart of a region famous for producing 
the finest timber of its class. 


In addition, our broad and comprehensive service 
for dealers and industrial users includes an unsur- 
passed variety of items and species—some of which 
are listed at the left—also Piling, Car Material, Grain 


‘AND VENEERS Doors, Treated Stock, etc. You'll find it helps in every 


SHINGLES, ETC. 


way to avail yourself of our exceptional facilities, 


our long experience and effective co-operation. Hope 
Vv you'll write us as to your needs. 








ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 































wate BAY on FLOORING ¢EDAR LINI 


OR years progressive dealers have 
looked to Williams & Voris Lumber 
Company for their particular needs. 
Here is choicest Oak Flooring—beauti- 
ful in finish, uniform in texture. Cedar 
Closet Lining that pleases customers. 
Exceptional stocks of mixed rough 
hardwoods. 
mean big advantages and profit for 
you. Tell us your requirements. 





HARDWOODS 
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Our mixed car shipments 





WILLIAMS & VORIS LUMBER CO.,, cuartanooca, tenn. 
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Lumber Clubs Constructively Active 


Carolina-Virginia Hardwood Club 
Holds Regular Meeting 


Surrotk, Va., Oct. 4.—The Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Hardwood Club held a regular meeting 
at the Ocean Forest Club, Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
on Sept. 17, with a representative group in 
attendance. 

J. C. Virgeson, Jr., was elected chairman. 
R. E. Hume, secretary-treasurer, read a wire 
from R. A. Huffstetler, president of the club, 
expressing his regret at being unable to attend. 

The secretary-treasurer read the minutes of 
previous meeting and gave the financial state- 
ment, following which he exhibited a chart 
which had been published and mailed to the 
membership, giving a picture of conditions of 
stocks throughout the territory. Following 
this exhibit there was considerable discussion 
regarding the chart, and the secretary an- 
swered questions. 

Following this discussion considerable time 
was given to discussion of the political situa- 
tion which now confronts the industry and its 
probable outcome. The secretary told those 
present what had transpired at the general 


tions distributed, by way of introduction to the 


subject. 

The series is to run to Dec. 12. One of the 
association inspectors, now working in this 
vicinity, has been delegated to conduct the 


classes. He will lead the discussion of pine 
grades, and answer questions on grading. The 
class will open each Friday evening at 7:45 
o'clock, and occupy about 45 minutes, so it will 
not encroach on the time set for the regular meet- 
ing of that date. At the meetings of the grad- 
ing class the time will be devoted to demon- 
strating and explaining specific grades and to 
discussions regarding uses etc. Anyone inter- 
ested will be welcome to attend these classes. 





Buffalo Club Hears Two Addresses 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 4.—At the weekly 
luncheon of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange on 
Sept. 24, Sid L. Darling, executive secretary 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, discussed lumber market condi- 
tions. He gave an interesting account of what 
he had learned from his recent extensive travels 
about the country, during which he called upon 


Retail Salesmen's Club Has Fine 
Winter Program Lined Up 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 4.—The Greater Boston 
Lumber Salesmen’s Club is mapping an ambi- 
tious and attractive program for the winter 
season. A general meeting is listed for tonight 
at the Hotel Essex. 


The meeting at the same location on Nov. 1 
will have as guest speaker George Emslie, of 
St. Paul, Minn., sales manager of the stained 
shingle division of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

The speakers at the December meeting will 
come from the Western Pine Association and 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, while speaker 
at the February meeting will be Prof. William 
F. Clapp of the Clapp Laboratories, Duxbury, 
Mass., who will discuss “Organisms Destruc- 
tive to Lumber and Protective Methods for 
their Control.” 


The club is unique in its personnel in that it 
is drawn exclusively from the sales and office 
employees of retail lumber dealers. At the mo- 
ment there are 103 members representing 21 
yards. It is sponsored by Northeastern Lumber 
Service (Inc.) and the dealers supply the mem- 








OREGON BEAUTIES GRACE LUMBER NEWS—Aft the left is seen a group 
of girls of Bend, in the big pine country, being water cooled while 
playing bridge on a floating table with large cards made from thin boards 


that float when dropped. 


To the right is a group of winsome girls of Klamath 


Falls, the heart of the big pine district, who were winners in a log sawing 
contest held here recently held for women of that producing district 





meeting of the Southern Lumber Industry held 
in New Orleans the week before. 

No date was set for the next meeting. The 
secretary will confer with the president and de- 
cide upon a date and place, then circularize 
the membership to that effect. 

Having no further business the meeting was 
adjourned and those present retired to the din- 
ing room and were served a nice lunch by the 
management of the Ocean Forest Club. 


Nyltans Study Western Pine Grading 


New York, Oct. 4.—Officials of the NYLTA 
Club of New York, whose meetings in the club- 
rooms at Grand Central Terminal are regularly 
scheduled for Friday evening each week during 
the fall and winter months, and are sponsored 
and arranged by the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, and others interested, invited the 
Western Pine Association to conduct a series 
of grading classes on western pines, in connec- 
tion with these meetings. The invitation was 
accepted, and arrangements made to participate 
in twelve meetings. The first was held Oct. 1, 
and at ‘it the association’s sound film, “Fab- 
ricating the Western Pines,” was shown, and 
copies of the grading rules and other publica- 


many lumbermen. Ralph C. Crowley, vice 
president of the Atlantic Lumber Co., who at- 
tended the recent convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago, 
gave an outline of the proceedings there. 


School of Instruction in Wood Soon 
to Be Launched 


BaLtimoreE, Mp., Oct. 5.—The school for the 
instruction of members of the lumber trade in 
woods, their texture, uses, methods of distribu- 
tion etc., projected by Hoo-Hoo Club No. 99 of 
Washington, will shortly be launched. The 
school is intended mainly for salesmen, mill- 
men and workmen, and will not be limited to 
members of Hoo-Hoo. Two outsiders from 
each yard can gain admittance. The school will 
be under the direction of Phillips Hayward, of 
the Timber Products division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. About 35 students have 
already been enrolled. Attendance at the lec- 
tures is free, cost of the dinners to be held in 
connection with the sessions being the only ex- 
pense. The first session is scheduled for the 
evening of Nov. 2, with two meetings in that 
month, one in December, two in January, two 
in February, two in March and two in April. 


bership dues upon a pro-rata basis. There is an 
average attendance of over fifty at the meetings. 
All of the activities are under the management 
of Harry E. Lewis, secretary of the parent 
group of dealers. 


First Fall Meeting Well Attended 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, Oct. 4.—Good attendance 
was noted tonight at the fall opening meeting 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, at Hotel 
Metropole. The members appeared to be well 
satisfied with fall and winter prospects for busi- 
ness. Edwin T. Garties, district sales manager 
of the Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
presided as new head of the club. Among the 
guests was Charles W. Tunis, former Cincin- 
natian, who was president of the club in 1925-26, 
being then head of the C. W. Tunis Hardwood 
Lumber Co. Later he was president of the 
Milan (Ind.) Table Co., but had been away 
from the club for the past 12 years. 

Phil Anguerra, first vice-president, who at- 
tended a flood control mass meeting today, as 
representative of the club, was impressed with 
the necessity of passing the $5,000,000 bond is- 
sue at the November election, to assure Cin- 
cinnati’s part in the Federal program of flood 
walls, levees and other protection up to an 85- 
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foot level against future inundations from the 
Ohio river. On his motion the club endorsed 
the bond issue. 

Two representatives of the California Red- 
wood Association were present, at invitation of 
Patrick H. Conneighton, of the Emerald Lum- 
ber Co. They displayed a sound picture show- 
ing operations of the redwood sawmills of the 
Pacific coast. 


Hear Interesting Discussion of 
Paints and Wood 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 4.—Thirty-five members 
and guests of the MTC Lumbermen’s Club, in- 
cluding lumbermen from Manitowoc, Taylor and 
Clark counties, attended a meeting at Hotel 
Wausau Sept. 29 at which W. W. Patefield, 
president of the club, presided. The meeting 
was devoted primarily to the discussion of 
paints and wood. In addition to the many con- 
tractors and painters attending, guests also in- 
cluded Kenneth King, field secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, “pinch- 
hitting” for Don Montgomery, secretary of the 
State association. 


Club Committee Will Take Up 
Matter of Rail Rates 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 5.—The October meet- 
ing of the Baltimore and Washington Lumber 
Sales Club, held at the Continental Hotel ir 
Washington, last evening, brought together a 
good turnout, with President R. B. Riley, of 
Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, in the chair, 
and also furnished the occasion for an excellent 
dinner. A committee was appointed to take up 
the question of rates with the railroads and in- 
structed to report at a future meeting. The 
discussion of conditions in the trade developed 
the fact that business had eased off, with prices 
also lower. Ponderosa pine, fir, oak flooring 
and yellow pine showed a somewhat lower 
trend, it was stated, and the volume of business 
also had been affected a little, though the dis- 
tributors were still kept fairly busy. 

The November session will take place at the 
Southern Hotel, in Baltimore, on the evening 
of the fourth, when various matters of impor- 
tance are expected to come up. 


Wood Experts Address Rotarians on 
Use of Lumber 


STouGHTON, Wits., Oct. 4.—An illustrated talk 
on the use of wood was presented recently be- 
fore the local Rotary club by Ben Paul and 
R. O. Marts of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison. In their talks the speakers said that 
the use of wood is increasing and not decreas- 
ing, and that the Laboratory is becoming a 
growing factor in the development of wood 
products. 

Laminated wood arches made by Thompson 
Brothers, at Peshtigo, Wis., were among new 
wood products illustrated in a movie shown. 
These arches provide strength, attractiveness, 
and economy for the architect and builder. 


Live Lumber Club Discusses Matters 
of Industry Interest 


PHILADELPHIA, Miss., Oct. 4—The Benwalt 
Hotel in Philadelphia (Miss.), scene of the 
September meeting of the Mississippi Lumber- 
men’s Club, again will entertain the club at its 
next meeting, which will be held here on Tues- 
day, Oct. 12. Features of the September meet- 
ing were a discussion of market conditions and 
of the pending wages and hours legislation in 
Congress, and the showing of a moving pic- 
ture depicting scenes in the various departments 
of the D. L. Fair Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Miss., and various phases of the manufacture 
of its product. At these monthly meetings, 
which always are informal, the members dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest, exchange 
views on business conditions and devote con- 
siderable time to fellowship. 

At Philadelphia are located the plants of the 
A. DeWeese Lumber Co. and the Henderson- 
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Molpus Co., both old established concerns in the 
yellow pine industry, and officials of both com- 
panies take a prominent part in the affairs of 
the Mississippi Lumbermen’s Club. 


Cincy Golf Group Holds 18th 
Annual Tournament 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, Oct. 4.—The eighteenth 
annual tournament of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association was held at the Western 
Hills Country Club, here, Sept. 28. 

The blind bogey in the morning was won by 
J. C. West, Jerry Denier and W. D. Ferris, 
and that in the afternoon was annexed by E. C. 
Cordes and “Bud” Fox. The winners of the 
eleven different divisions for association mem- 
bers were: H. Cordes, Bert Bonner, F. N. 
Stanforth, Fred Critchell, T. C. Matthews, 
James West, William Bass, William Gerhardt, 
Jerry Denier, M. D. Mimms, and D. H. Willey. 
Lumbermen guest prizes went to Ralph Cordes, 
W. Maescher and Robert Stearns, and guest 
awards for players from allied industries were 
received by Arthur Theler, Jack Norwood and 
Maury Meehan. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 

President—Sam Piates, Mowbray & Robin- 
son Lumber Co. 

Vice president—W. J. Gerhardt, M. B. Far- 
rin Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—M. D. Mimms, T. B. 
Themes Lumber Co. 


Memphis Golfers Hold Tournament 


MempPHIs, TENN., Oct. 4.— Playing steadily 
over his home course, C. F. Work, Jr., of the 
Golf Shaft & Block Co., Sept. 24 won the 
President’s Cup, top award of the annual Lum- 
berman’s Golf Association Tournament. of 
Memphis. The play was held on the links of 
the Colonial Country Club. Mr. Work’s card 
of 74-78—152 for the 36-hole competition, over 
the par 71 layout, was just one stroke better 
than the 78-75—158 score brought in by Hamil- 
ton Wallace, of Nashville. 

Low net honors went to Paul Rush with a 
64-66—130, four strokes better than R. M. 
Sells’ 71-63. 

In the 18-hole division, Hugh Wynne won 
the first award with a 89, and the low net fell 
to Evan S. Fellman with a 64. 

Trophies, of which there were many, were 


distributed at a banquet presided over by 
Stanley F. Horn, of Nashville. 
H. E. Schadt, president of the Newellton 


Hardwood Co., of Memphis, was elected presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding R. H. Bo- 
dine, who becomes ex officio a member of the 
board of directors. W. C. Hanafee, Jackson 
Tenn., was elected vice president, and Walter 
F. Babin, secretary and treasurer. Elected to 
the board, in addition to Mr. Bodine, are E. C. 
Klaiber, F. E. Brenner, of Parkin, Ark.; 
Harold E. Craig, Hugh Wynne and Harry A. 
Darnell. 


Set Dates for Annual Golf 
Tournament Next June 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 4.——E. Carlton Ham- 
mond, of Auburndale, Mass., secretary and 
treasurer of the Lumber Trade Golf Associa- 
tion, announces decision of his executive com- 
mittee to effect that the 33rd annual tournament 
has been scheduled for June 4 to 9 at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., with headquarters at 
the Greenbrier Hotel. J. Elmer Troth, of Phil- 
adelphia, is the 1938 executive head of the asso- 
ciation. 


May Use Wild Pecan Wood 
for Furniture 


Baton Rouce, La., Oct. 4.—Experts revealed 
last week that wood of the wild pecan, long 
regarded as an inferior lumber, can be used 
as a substitute for walnut. State Forester V. H. 
Sonderegger said that it takes an expert to 
differentiate furniture made from the pecan 
lumber from that made of walnut. 
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comes DIxie Flooring 


Our new model plant, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of DIXIE BRAND OAK FLOORING. is 
now in operation. The last word in quality flooring 
production! Modern up-to-date equipment ... dry 
kilns of newest construction . . electrically-driven 
machines of latest design. DIXIE BRAND FLOOR- 
ING, cut from choice Arkansas Oak, is beautiful in 
grain and finish, uniformly fine 
in texture. Superfine flooring. 
with all the extra quality that 
advanced manufacturing meth- 
ods can give! Write for Free 
Samples, prices and full infor- 
mation. 





W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES. Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMOTT, ARK. 


NOE AT 
CARR 


Lumber Company, 





Manufacturers of 
“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARDWOODS 
Plain and Quar- 
tered Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 
nut, etc. 


Pisgah Forest, N.C. 
Se 














SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 














Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 


rayon auges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 
Pickaroons Marking Sticks 





Car Movers Leather Aprons 
Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 
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Pine Loggers Discuss Selective Logging, 
Sustained Yield Practices 


Huttic, Ark., Oct. 4.—The second annua! 
Southern Pine Loggers’ Meeting, for Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas, was held here 
Sept. 24-25, with attendance of about ninety 
persons, representing concerns operating in the 
above States. 

The meeting was called to order by Chair- 
man J. M. Campbell, of Broken Bow, Okla., 
with the statement that it was sponsored by 
the conservation department of the Southern 
Pine Association. He introduced J. S. Mont- 
gomery, of the Union Sawmill Co., of Huttig, 
who welcomed the delegates. 

A. G. T. Moore, manager department of con- 
servation, of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, then spoke briefly on the impor- 
tance of meetings of loggers such as this one, 
which meetings he said were organized around 
the idea that all of the operators would profit 
from the exchanging of ideas; and pointing out 
what was being done in the way of improved 
forest conservation and other uptodate aspects 
of logging and forest management. 


Goal Is Sustained Yield 


The chairman then called upon L. P. Black- 
well, forester for the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., who told something of the ex- 
tensive forestry operations of that company. 
Among the many interesting things said by Mr. 
Blackwell were these: 

Though not realized at the time, forestry 
operations were begun on Urania lands from 
the very first cut. The main product during 
the early years of the sawmill was timber, 
and only the finest and largest trees were 
removed. This was in reality a tree selec- 
tion method of cutting. Many cutover areas 
were left in excellent growing shape thereby, 
and today these areas have a second cut of 
nearly as much as was the original growth. 

It might be well to mention here that 
twenty-four years ago a fire protection sys- 
tem was organized by the company in order 
to protect its own lands. This was later 
taken over by the State in a co-operative 
agreement, and a fire of any proportion on 
the company’s lands is a rare incident in- 
deed. 

The company has been carrying on salvage 
operations for many years. This has been 
an excellent piece of work from. several 
angles. It has paid financially, it has removed 
from the stand dead, dying and deteriorating 
trees, and has given surrounding trees better 
growing conditions, or has allowed natural 
reproduction to begin. 

Timber stands improvement work has also 
been given an important place in the Urania 
operations. As an illustration: An area of 
1,280 acres on a poor upland set of mixed 
pine and hardwood was cut during the past 
summer. The area was over-run with post 
oak, in some places running over 3,000 feet 
to the acre. The post oak was cut clean, 
other hardwoods to a 16-inch diameter limit; 
and the pine was worked on a tree selection 
basis, leaving the thrifty, well formed trees 
as a basis for a future cut in fifteen years. 
The total cut was about 25 percent of the 
stand. 

This salvage and improving cutting is and 
will be our problem at Urania. We are not 
bothered about fire protection, or natural re- 
production, or too slow growth, but we do 
have many acres upon which timber stand 
improvement work should be done. 

Urania has not cut all its virgin timber, 
but it may be thought of as passing through 
the transition period of cutting out its origi- 
nal timber and beginning its cut in second 
growth. In order to accomplish this transi- 
tion gradually and satisfactorily the com- 
pany has just taken a contract with the 


Southern Kraft Co. which will enable the 
company to cut out on this contract land 
for the next four years. This is a selective 


logging job. Hardwoods are cut to a 16-inch 
diameter and all pines to be removed are 
marked by Southern Kraft. The job is being 
handled by animals and trucks entirely. 


Is Urania on a sustained yield? . .. It 
was the dream of Henry Hardatner’s life that 
his mill would never cut out. I see no rea- 
son why that dream should ever fade. In 
passing I might say that as I personally 
see it, our problem in many areas of the 
South is not so much one of sustained yield 
as of sustained production. With the per 
capita annual consumption dropping as it 
has for many years past it behooves each 
of us to do all in our power in the market- 
ing of our forest products as well as in the 
reproducing, protection, growing and har- 
vesting of the timber. 


Tells of Selective Cutting Program 


The next speaker was Julian H. Bucher, for- 
ester for the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., at 
Broken Bow, Okla., who told of the selective 
cutting program of his company. Peering into 
the past, Mr. Bucher told of the polices uni- 
versally followed in early-day lumbering, say- 
ing frankly: “My company, as well as all others 
similarly engaged, has in the past handled 
timber properties as a mine instead of as a 
crop.” He found hope in the fact that ‘forests 
fall into that class of natural resources which 
we call renewable; that is, forests can be prop- 
agated by man if proper steps are taken in 
due time.” 

In our stands in southeastern Oklahoma, 
which supply our Broken Bow and Wright 
City mills, he continued, we are making a 
harvest cut (cutting all mature and over- 
mature trees), and also making an improve- 
ment cutting along with this. Trees which 





Moderate Cost House Plans are 
Published in Every Other Issue. 
WATCH FOR THEM 





won’t make satisfactory growth in volume, 
quality or value between the present cut 
and the next cut are removed. These in- 
clude old, matured trees, as well as all 
crooked, defective and low quality trees of 
merchantable size. Also, we are practicing 
stand sanitation, as it may be called, remov- 
ing all trees infected with the heart rot 
which causes red-heart and doty lumber in 
southern pine. Thus we are greatly reducing 
the possibilities of having red-heart in our 
stands, when we return to cut them. 

In order to place our properties under for- 
est management, said Mr. Bucher, in con- 
clusion, it is going to be necessary to deter- 
mine the amount of growing stock and the 
growth for the property. We have not de- 
cided just how we are going to do this, but 
will in all probability make a line plot sur- 
vey of our property; that is, taking a 4-acre 
plot every %-mile through the center of the 
section. Along with this estimate of mer- 
chantable timber we plan to collect growth 
data, by the use of increment borers. Thus, 
we shall have both the amount of timber or 
growing stock and just what kind of growth 
the timber is making. This will make pos- 
sible a prediction of future growth and also 
help us to shape our forest into manage- 
ment units. Consequently, we can determine 
just what sized classes of timber it will be 
necessary for us to purchase in order to be 
on a sustained yield basis. 


More on Selective Cutting 


R. R. Reynolds, forest economist for the 
Crossett Experiment Station, Crossett, Ark., 
was the next speaker, talking on selective cut- 
ting experiments. He outlined the principles 
upon which the station’s experimental work 
has been conducted, and proceded to present 
statistical data which can hardly be adequately 
presented in space here available. He closed 
with this suggestion: 

I am convinced that we will be very well 


paid for any time 
mination of the proper outlets for our tim- 
ber. By this I mean the determination of 
what trees and parts of trees should go into 
poles and piling, into sawlogs, into pulp- 
wood, and what portion should be left in the 
woods. We have repeatedly found that tim- 
ber worth from $4 to $20 per thousand feet 
as poles and piling was going into pulp- 
wood; that material that would net $1.50 to 
$2 per thousand feet for pulpwood was cut 
into logs that would produce a net loss of 
$1 to $20 per thousand feet; and that high- 
grade white and red oak are quite often cut 
into ties. Small-scale tests of present cut- 
ting practices can quite easily be made, and 
usually pay big dividends. 


we spend on the deter- 


Logging and Cutting Policies 


The logging and cutting policies of the Union 
Sawmill Co., Huttig, were next outlined bv 
E, M. Thornton, forester for that concern, who 
said in part: 

In our thinning operations we remove only 
the defective, crooked and suppressed trees, 
usually amounting to about 20 percent of the 
stand. We take an average of five cords per 
acre, leaving a stand of straight, thrifty trees 
for future use. Up to this time we have 
thinned approximately 8,000 acres of pulp- 
wood, obtaining. about 40,000 cords. The 
money obtained through this operation justi- 
fies the work, as it will take care of taxes 
and overhead on this land for the next thirty 
years, and at the same time it leaves the 
forest in a thrifty, growing condition. 

The prepared addresses that have been quoted 
were followed by an informal discussion, asking 
and answering of questions etc. Various methods 
of logging and loading came up for discussion, 
including comment on runways for truck log- 
ging which are used on some operations. 

Mr. Moore announced that A. E. Wackerman 
was leaving the Southern Pine Association 
(effective Oct. 1) to become industrial forester 
for the Seaboard Air Line Railway, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. He then introduced 
B. M. Lufburrow as the new forester for the 
association, explaining that he had been State 
forester for Georgia for eleven years, and 
would be of much help in furthering the as- 
sociation program. Responding, Mr. Lufburrow 
said that he was glad to have the opportunity 
of working with the industry, and that he in- 
tended at the earliest opportunity getting around 
to see everyone. 

The meeting was then recessed—to re-as- 
semble for the banquet at 6:30 p. m. This was 
held in the Colonial Inn, with A. E. Wacker- 
man as toastmaster. 

The nominating committee brought in its 
report, naming for chairman Francis M. Smith, 
of the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La.; for 
vice chairman, John W. McCloy, Mansfield 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Winnfield, La.; for 
secretary, B. M. Lufburrow. These nomina- 
tions were all unanimously approved. 





Timber Bulletin Explains Proper 
Cutting Methods 


A new eight-page bulletin, “Suggested Cut- 
ting Practices for Pine Pulpwood in East 
Texas,” published by the Texas Forest Serv- 
ice, is now available. The bulletin urges tim- 
berland owners to grow timber as a crop, pro- 
ducing pulpwood from thinnings, and stand im- 
provement cutting, leaving the better trees for 
poles, piling and sawlogs. Comparative pictures, 
showing a dense stand of loblolly pine before 
and after thinning for pulpwood, are included in 
the bulletin, as well as pictures showing unwise 
cutting and poor utilization resulting from high 
stumps. Bulletins can be obtained from the 
Texas Forest Service, College Station, Tex. 
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October 9, 1987 


Florida Dealers Are Alert 
to Trade Problems 


TAMPA, FLa., Oct. 4.—Full cognizance of reports and intimations that 
high retail price ranges in lumber and building supplies have slowed up 
the building program will be accorded at the 17th semi-annual convention 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association in this city Oct. 15 and 
16. Three addresses, as follows, will give ample opportunity in text and 
discussion to get into the whole matter: 

“How False Price Thinking is Limiting New Construction,” by W. E. 
Paxon, Pacific Lumber & Supply Co., Miami; “Present and Future Ability 
of the FHA to Promote Building,” by M. M. Parrish, State Director, 
Jacksonville; “Present Position and Attitude of Mortgage Companies 
Toward Financing Construction,” by W. H. Walker, president First 
Savings and Loan Company, Miami. 

These three presentations will form the “song theme” of the conven- 
tion, with every indication of a discussion that will get down to plain 
talk by leaders who know. Recent suggestions by Roger Babson and 
other national leaders that price practices of the supplying organizations 
are holding back building have caused a lot of talk and some resentment 
on the part of dealers, who, while published statements have been gen- 
eral in their attitude, cohsider that Florida organizations are under the 
criticisms with the rest of the country. 

Whatever may be the cause, construction in Florida has hesitated of 
late in a marked way as compared to 1936 and so far in 1937. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent talked with one of the larger 
contractors of a city of 25,000 people, who said that for some reason 
things had radically slowed up. In some sections, particularly the Miami 
area, there is a high total of building, but medium and smaller towns 
and cities seem to have hit a more conservative course than in the past 
eighteen months or so. 


History and Objects of Association 


Robert S. Bechtelheimer, serving his third term as president, will pre- 
side at the convention, and devote his address to the “History and Objects 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association.” Mayor Robert E. Lee 
Chancey, and local president John Bigger will greet the assembly, with 
response by Past President Rush H. Todd, of Ocala. Values of the short 
course program at Camp Roosevelt, department of adult education of 
the State University, will be presented in general, and how they may 
serve the dealers, by Secretary W. E. Mitchell, of the Short Course 
bureau. 

Two other addresses, which precede those outlined above, will be 
“How A Dealer Should Rate in His Community and How He Should 
Conduct His Business,” by Bert L. Hamner, realtor of Tampa; and 
“National Affairs,” by Hon. J. Mark Wilcox, Miami, Congressman 
from the Fourth District, who succeeded Ruth Bryan Owen when she 
was appointed to the Netherlands diplomatic post, and is the author of 
the various bills in Congress providing for bankruptcy proceedings of 
municipalities with more bonded indebtedness than it is possible to 
liquidate. 

It looks a little as though first president, popular W. E. Tylander, of 
Fort Pierce, is going to be absent. E. J. Maugans, of Leesburg, is down 
for chairmanship on resolutions and Rush Todd, of Ocala, is listed to 
respond to the addresses of welcome. 

What promises to be one of the most pleasant occasions in the history 
of the Florida Lumber and Millwork Association is the Past Presidents’ 
Breakfast on the morning of the first day of the convention. The local 
committee is making this a special feature in order to give expression 
of appreciation for the work of these leaders in the business, all of whom 


are alive except Bob Paddison, of West Palm Beach, who was killed in 
an auto accident. 


Brief Sketches of Past Presidents 


Che first president was William E. Tylander, of Fort Pierce, who 
held office from 1920-1924. He has been active all the seventeen years, 
and is called the association’s George Washington. J. P. Williams, of 
Orlando, was secretary during the four years of the Tylander incumbency, 
and succeeded him as president in 1924-25. Ben Wand, of Jacksonville, 
followed Williams as secretary. Under Williams better than a hundred 
new members were added. Then came Joe M. McCormick, of Orlando, 
to the presidency, who held until the annual meeting of 1926. Haynes 
Mahoney, of Jacksonville, was elected in May 1926, holding until 1927. 

It was during the McCormick and Mahoney terms that the association 
had outstanding success. The membership, associate and active, approxi- 
mated 400, with a bank account of $10,000 and a reserve in savings banks 
of $3,000, and no debts. In May 1927, Vice President Guy Stoms of 
Miami, became president and J. P. Williams secretary. With the collapse 
of the real estate boom in 1927, President Stoms had a hard time of it, 
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IMPORTANT! Walker-Turner Co., Inc., offers 
this tool as proof that precision power tools 
can be built at a low price. Because we build 
small power tools ouly—because we have spent 
years in intensive research, engineering and 
production—you can be assured that this low 
priced tool offers a full measure of accuracy and 
long service. 
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Direct Motor Drive 
Saves 40% Power Loss 


$151.75 


Complete with full 1 h.p. 


: motor unit (110-220 v. A.C.), 
On This Walker- cast iron stand, a = 
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Turner 10” Tilting nat 
Arbor Saw. (8” model with 2 h.p. motor 





$105.00 complete) 


Anyone with sawing jobs to do can appreciate the importance 
of a direct motor drive. It means no backing up. It means that 
up to 40% of the blade power formerly wasted by belt and 
pulley slippage is delivered to the work! Walker-Turner gives 
you this feature on a new 1938 Tilting Arbor Saw that can 
handle any stock up to 3” conveniently. The heavy arbor 
swings easily—angle cuts are made even in big, awkward pieces 
with the table always level. 


Blade tilts to 45°. 

Full 3” depth of cut. 

Plenty of room in front of blade. 
Table 27x20”, plus extensions. 


These, and many other features, 
mean a big demand for this new 
tool. Get all the details now! 
Send the coupon. 
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and things did not get much better during the incumbency of Earl Har- 
per, of Plant City, the late Bob Paddison, and W. F. Sneed, of Lake- 
land. However, these fellows carried on in such effective way as to keep 


the association spirit aflame. 


After-effects of the real estate boom at home and the results of the 
national disaster made the two years, beginning with 1931, of Rush Todd, 
of Ocala, as president particularly hard. However, he worked like a \ 
trooper and saw things carry on and get better, and gave over to Spencer job. 
Lainhart, of West Palm Beach, the organization rising out of the gloom 
in good shape. Spencer was on the job for two years, and gave way to 
Bechtelheimer, of Dade City, in 1935, who is now the presi- 


Robert S. 
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dent. In the meantime J. P. Williams, who became active in Code work 
during NRA, was succeeded by Frank Williams as secretary, who also 
was distinctively prominent in Code service, State and national. The 


Florida Building Material Institute, recently dissolved, came on in Wil- 


liams’ term; he was succeeded three years ago by Claude E. Flambeau. 

It was the habit of all presidents to visit the members. 
went over the entire State twice. Bill Sneed is the only “past” off the 
He now is “mine host” of the Wilmary Hotel, Lakeland. A well 
posted officer says that Rush Todd’s two years were the hardest in the 
history of the association, but he never wavered. Spencer Lainhart was 
the Code era president, and did a lot of work in NRA circles. 


Mr. Mahoney 


Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Oct. 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Floridan Hotel, Tampa, Fla. Semi-annual. 


Oct. 19-20—National Association of Woodwork Job- 


bers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Second 
annual. 

Oct. 20—Pacific Division of National Wooden Box 
Association, Clift Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Triennial meeting 

Oct. 20—National Wooden Box Association, Clift 


Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Oct. 21—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association, Wm Pitt Hotel, Chatham, 
Ont. 

Nov. 4—Northwest Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Nov. 9-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, directors meeting, New Orleans. 

Nov. 11—Southern Pine Association (semi-annual): 
New Orleans, with joint meeting of NLMA di- 
rectors as above. 

Nov. 12—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. 


Jan. 24-26—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Fiftieth annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb, 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation. Hotel Statler, Detroit. Annual. 

Feb. 2-4—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Annual. 








Next Meeting Oct. 21 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 4.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
one of the oldest associations of retail lumber- 
men in Canada, with a record going back over 
25 years, has arranged to hold its next meeting 
in the Wm. Pitt Hotel, Chatham, Ont., on 
Thursday, Oct. 21. A special notice has been 
sent to every dealer in the district in order 
that the future plans of this association may 
be fully discussed. 


Retailers’ Executive Committee and 
Secretaries to Meet in Chicago 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 5.—Frank Carna- 
han, secretary National Retail Lumber Dealers 
\ssociation, today announced that President 
Campbell has called a meeting of the executive 
committee of that organization at the Congress 
Hotel,. Chicago, Nov. 18 to 20. The secretaries 
of the State and regional associations are plan- 
ning to have a conference at that time. 

Matters of legislation, distribution and hous- 
ing will be considered by the executive com- 
mittee. In notifying the board of directors of 
the forthcoming meeting Mr. Carnahan advised 
them that the National Lumber Manufacturers 
\ssociation is working on a new housing pro- 
gram for 1938 which it expects to have ready 
to submit to the executive committee and -the 
secretaries when they meet. 

Mr. Carnahan also advised the board that he 
is asking the chairmen of the various distribu- 


tion committees of the association to furnish a 
report for consideration of the executive com- 
mittee. Board members who have any matters 
which they feel the executive committee should 
discuss are requested by Mr. Carnahan to sub- 
mit them direct to his office. 





Two Missouri District Meetings 
Scheduled 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 4.—District meet- 
ing of the Northwest Missouri Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held in the Robidoux Hotel, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 4; and of the Northeast 
Missouri Lumbermen’s Association at Moberly, 
Mo., on Novy. 12, according to information given 
out by Secretary E. E. Woods of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 





Dates Set for Western Pennsylvania 
Dealers’? Annual 


PirrspurGH, Pa., Oct. 4.—Secretary R. F. 
McCrea announces that the 31st annual con- 
vention of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will be held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb. 2-4. Exhibits, 
banquet and luncheons, together with a strong 
speaking program, will feature the occasion. 





Six Meetings for Oklahoma Dealers 
This Month 


Kansas Curry. Mo., Oct. 4.—Under the 
auspices of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation six meetings will be staged in Okla- 
homa during the week of Oct. 11 to 16. Carthal 
Robbins, president of the J. I. Porter Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark., will be the feature speaker. 
Mr. Robbins is best known for his work in 
Rotary. He has just completed a term as dis- 
trict governor. As chairman of the Boys’ Work 
committee of Rotary International Mr. Rob- 
bins attended the recent meetings at Nice, 
France, and Montreux, Switzerland. He also 
is vice president of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers, and has a wide acquaint- 
ance both within and without his native State. 

The meetings will be held as follows: Oct. 
11, McAlester; Oct. 12, Tulsa; Oct. 13, Enid; 
Yet. 14, Lawton; Oct. 15, Ardmore, and Oct. 
16, Oklahoma City. 

All will be evening meetings except the final 
meeting at Oklahoma City, which will be at 
noon. E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern, will be in attendance. 


Wooden Box isatentuoars to Hold 
Meetings Oct. 20-21 


San Francisco, CAtir., Oct. 4.—The third 
tri-annual meeting of the Pacific Division, Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association will be held at 
the Clift Hotel here on Wednesday, Oct. 20, 
beginning at 10 a. m. There will be a banquet 
in the evening of Oct. 20, in honor of eastern 
delegates of the National association who will 
be in San Francisco for their convention which 
will convene at the Clift Hotel, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. Thursday, Oct. 21. 





Mountain States Dealers Set Con- 
vention Dates, Jan. 24-26 


Denver, Coro., Oct. 4.—Announcement is 
made from headquarters of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association that the 1938 con- 
vention of the organization will be held Jan. 
24, 25 and 26 in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, this 
city. 

The committee in charge of the convention 
is headed, as general chairman, by J. W. Ac- 
cola, Beach Lumber Co., Edgewater, Colo.; 
with Willard Hemenway, of the Newton Lum 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Colorado Springs, 
chairman of the program committee; John 
Philpott, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Greeley, 
chairman entertainment committee; Jay T. 
Chapin, Chapin Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo., 
chairman exhibit committee—the other mem- 
bers of which are Glen Rowell, of the Warren 
Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, Colo., president of 
the association, and Art Black, of the P. J. 
Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Florida Secretary Reports Fine Pro- 
gram Prepared for Semi-Annual 


OrLANDO, FLA., Oct. 4.—Secretary Claude E. 
Flambeau, of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, says, with regard to the semi- 
annual convention at Tampa, Oct. 15 and 16, 
that a brilliant program has been arranged, fea- 
turing as guest speaker Hon. J. Mark Wilcox, 
Fourth District congressman. Also that the 
Tampa dealers are accomplishing a fine job of 
getting ready. Mr. Flambeau says that he has 
covered a great part of the territory lately and 
has every reason to believe that this will be 
one of the best attended conventions in associa- 
tion history. He anticipates great good from the 
address of. Mr. Wilcox, who is fully in touch 
with the trend of national legislation and in line 
in much of it with the views of the lumber 
interests. 





Northwestern's Plans for Big Annual 
Well Under Way 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 5.—Although the 
forty-eighth annual convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association is still three 
and a half months in the future, Secretary Or- 
mie C. Lance reports that plans already are 
under way to make it the “best and biggest 
ever.” The dates are Jan. 18, 19 and 20, and 
the place, as for a number of years, will be the 
Minneapolis auditorium. Arrangements have 
been made for enlargement of the exhibits 
floor, with a view to affording space for a num- 
ber of new applicants. 

“Tt is safe to predict that the lumber and 
building material display will far surpass any- 
thin of the kind shown at a lumbermen’s con- 
vention in the past,” says Secretary Lance. 
“Some nationally known speakers already have 
been engaged and others are under considera- 
tion. Attendance is expected to exceed that of 
last year, which neared the 4,000 mark.” 

Committees have been appointed by President 
J. W. Horner and formulation of reports al- 
ready is under way. 

Secretary Lance reports that to date this year 
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14 new members have joined the organization, 
the following having signed up during Septem- 
ber: 

Builders Lumber Co., Isle, Minn.; Hanson 
& Wild, Wendell, Minn.; Skarstad-Daniels 
Lumber Co., Thief River Falls, Minn.; Page 
& Crane Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Iowa; 


_Clarks Grove Lumber, Fuel & Stock Co., 


Clarks Grove, Minn.; Almont Lumber Co., 
Almont, N. D.; The Martin Co., Lamoille, la.; 
Ashley Farmers Lumber Co., Ashley, N. D.; 
Erlandson Lumber Co., Hettinger, N. D.; 
J. J. Nichting, Pilot Grove, Ia.; Co-operative 
Supply Co., Watford City, N. D., and Casey 
Lumber Co., Casey, Ia. 





District Meetings in Kansas—Feature 
Speaker Is Named 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4.—Under the au- 
spices of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, six meetings will be staged in Kansas 
during the week of Oct. 18 to 22. J. D. Mc- 
Carthy, secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers Association, will be the feature 
speaker at the Kansas meetings. Present also in 
the official party will be Theo. A. Sanborn, 
Belleville, Kan., president of the Kansas Lum- 
bermen’s Association; James R. Montgomery, 
Salina, Kan., secretary of the State organiza- 
tion, and I. FE. Woods, secretary of the South- 
western. 

Meetings will be held in the following towns 
on dates named: Clay Center, Oct. 18; Colby, 
Oct. 19; Hays, Oct. 20; Dodge City, Oct. 21; 
Wichita, Oct. 22. 

All will be evening meetings. Notices of these 
district gatherings are being mailed to all Kan- 
sas dealers. 





Cooperage Industries’ Convention 
to Be Held Nov. 9 and 10 


St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 4.—Announcement_ is 
made from headquarters of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America (Inc.), 411 Olive 
Street, this city, that the 22nd semi-annual con- 
vention of the organization will be held at the 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 9 and 10. 





Night Classes in Grading Lumber 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 4.—A class in lum- 
ber grading and measuring, and other phases of 
the lumber industry, will be conducted at the 
night school this year at Victoria, B. C. The 
class has been made available by the British 
Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association of Vancouver. Complete arrange- 
ments will be made by the association, which 
will appoint the instructor and have full charge 
of the class. 





Ontario Dealers Develop Practical 
Cooperation 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 4.—Early this year the 
retail lumber dealers operating in the Niagara 
Peninsula formed a local branch of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association. They: have 
held monthly meetings regularly, and are de- 
veloping practical co-operation in a district 
where selling methods previously were the 
cause-of much complaint and trouble. 

A further result of this improvement was a 
joint meetnig of the Niagara Peninsula dealers 
and the dealers of the city of Hamilton, which 
was held at the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamil- 
ton, on Sept. 27. C. C. Lawson, chairman of 
the Hamilton District, presided. The meeting 
was entirely informal. It did not call for the 
passing of any resolutions relating to their 
mutual problems, but it afforded an opportunity 
lor an exchange of sentiments of goodwill that 
will undoubtedly result in more satisfactory 
business conditions both in Hamilton and the 
Peninsula. Dealers from both districts were 
well represented and exchanged opinions re- 
garding a number of matters of importance, 
including the minimum wage situation, the out- 
look for fall trade, the replacement cost prob- 
lem ete. 
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Chairman John Davis, St. Catharines, ex- 
tended an invitation to the Hamilton dealers 
to attend the next meeting of the Niagara 
Peninsula Association. This will be held at 
St. Catharines on Oct. 19th. Most of the 
Hamilton dealers expressed intention to accept 
the invitation. 





California Lumbermen Confer 
and Frolic 


SANTA CrUz, CALIF., Oct. 4.—Some 200 mem- 
bers of the California Lumbermen’s Council 
assembled for a two-day annual session at 
Mountain View Ranch hotel near here recently. 
The meeting was divided between conferences 
(in four sections) and varied entertainment. 
Highlight of the program was a log-rolling con- 
test conducted in the diminutive confines of a 
swimming pool. Most of the visitors took part 
in the golf tournament at Pasatiempo links. 

George Burnett. of Tulare, president of the 
State council; B. B. Barber, of Fresno, secre- 
tary, and Lloyd Hebbron of Santa Cruz, ar- 
ranged the program. 


——— 


Association to Liquidate 
Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 4.—The British Col- 
umbia Red Cedar Shingle Export Association 
(Ltd.) has resolved to wind up voluntarily, 
and A. P. Foster has been appointed liquidator. 





Forestry and Conservation Are 
Theme of Three-Days' Meeting 


Wisconsin Rapips, Wis., Oct. 4.—Eleven 
States were represented’ at the annual Central 
States Forestry Congress held in this city Sept. 
29-30 and Oct. 1, at which R. B. Goodman, 
Wisconsin lumberman and chairman of the 
State Conservation Commission, was one of the 
principal speakers. 

The congress centered most of its attention on 
shelterbelt work, industrial forestry and marsh 
reforestation, F. G. Wilson, secretary of the 
congress, and superintendent of co-operative 
forestry for the Wisconsin Conservation depart- 
ment, reported. 

Other speakers included John Alexander, 
president cf the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.; 
Prof. F. B. Trenk, university extension for- 
ester: A. G. Hamel of the U. S. Forest Service ; 
and F. G. Kilp, of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co. An afternoon tour in forest planting proj- 
ects, nurseries, plantations and shelterbelts was 
included on the program. C. L. Harrington, 
State superintendent of forests and parks; J. H. 
Fradette, Clark county treasurer, and Grover 
Conzet, Minnesota State forester, also appeared 
during the three-day meeting. 

Foresters from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia at- 
tended the sessions. 





Manufacturer Appoints Five 
New Wholesale Distributors 


LANCASTER, Pa., Oct. 4.—Appointment of 
five new firms to handle the wholesale distribu- 
tion of the Armstrong line of Temlok insula- 
tion products is announced at the general offices 
of Armstrong Cork Products Co. here. 

The new wholesalers are: Moncrief-Lenoir 
Manufacturing Co., 2103 Lyons Avenue, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Northern Lumber Co., 1224 Brittain 
Street, Youngstown, Ohio; Wholesale Lumber 
Products Co.; Laketon and Sixth Streets, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Bucy Ingram Co., Harvey 
Street and Mansfield Road, Fort Worth, Tex., 
and the United Roofing & Supply Co., 3760 
West Pershing Road, Chicago. 

The newest addition to the Temlok line— 
Temlok Bevel Tone DeLuxe—in planks and tiles 
in six factory-finished colors with contrasting 
colors on the bevels, will be distributed by these 
firms, in addition to the regular line of Arm- 
strong’s Temlok insulation products. 
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Win with 


WIER 


LONG LEAF 


This lumber wins the good-will 
of the builder—which wins more 
trade for the dealer. The supe- 
riority of Wier’s Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine has been proved by 
performance for years and years. 
Strong-fibred, rot-resisting, time- 
defying, it makes good on all 
types of construction work. Our 
modern mill at Wiergate is one of 
the largest in Texas. Let us know 
your requirements. .Write today. 

















L Mills: Wiergate.Texas. 


WIER LONG LEAF 


LUMBER CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 








Specialists in 


NO. 2 


AIR DRIED BOARDS 


Can also supply other well- 
manufactured Short Leaf items 
—Lignasan treated stock — 


prompt, careful service. Write 
and tell us what you need. 






HURTSBORO, 
ALABAMA 
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Dealers Who Know 
This Flooring... 


know that it is an exception- 


ally good brand to sell. It is 
well- manufactured and the 


quality is good. Satisfaction 
invariably follows its sale. It 
builds and holds trade. Write 
for samples and prices. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—tThe Pacific Coast 
freight and charter market, unlike other for- 
eign markets, showed somewhat of a slack- 
ening in volume and weakening rates during 
September, according to the current report of 
General Steamship Corp. This can be at- 
tributed to several factors that have directly 
affected this range. The first is the drying 
up of orders for lumber, logs, wheat, pulp 
ete. nominally moving in large volume to the 
Far East, but now practically stopped due to 
hostilities on the China seaboard which al- 
most completely disrupt the normal flow of 
commerce from the Pacific Coast to China. 
The second is the falling off in demand for 
these usual commodities in Japan, due 
largely to restrictions placed upon the ex- 
portation of funds for other than necessities. 
The third factor is slackness in United States 
domestic trade, which has thrown a number 
of American ships—usually employed in inter- 
coastal, coastwise, and fishing trades—into 
the charter market. The fourth is general 
uncertainty on the part of United States ex- 
porters as to the future trend. With higher 


rates prevailing in other markets, vessel 
owners show no disposition to accept less 
than comparative rates for Pacific Coast 


business. Time charter rates still remain in 


the neighborhood of 10 shillings to 13 shill- 
ings per deadweight ton for handy sized 
foreign motorships, while American steam 
tonnage has been securing in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 to $2.25 per deadweight ton on 
the basis of delivery and redelivery same 
range. During September, twenty vessels 


were fixed for lumber cargo, compared with 
thirty-eight in August and eighteen in Sep- 
tember, 1936. Eighteen of the September fix- 
tures were from British Columbia ports, and 
the other two were listed for North Pacific 
ports. Eighteen of the total lumber fixtures 
were reported completed with wheat and 
general merchandise. Destinations were 
United Kingdom, Continent, Australia, South 
Seas and Atlantic Coast. While there have 
been some sizable parcels sold to the United 
Kingdom and Continent, no full cargoes of 
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Market News from Amer 


lumber have been announced, although sev- 
eral vessels were taken on lump-sum and at 
rates in the neighborhood of 47 shillings 6 
pence, free in and out, that will make lumber 
a part of their cargo. Berth lines report 
rates to be in the neighborhood of 95 shill- 
ings to 100 shillings. While rates to Japan 
remain nominally at $16 on lumber, and $22 
on logs, this level is only maintained due 
to the fact that Pacific Coast services have 
eonsiderably curtailed their sailings. For 
China, no full cargoes or sizable parcels were 
reported, nor has any inquiry been heard 
except for North China ports. Because of 
lack of business, it is difficult to say what 
rates may be considered as prevailing. Sev- 
eral vessels have been fixed to Australia, 
most of which were for loading in British 
Columbia. Terms of fixtures were Kept 
private, but berth lines report rates to be 
in the neighborhood of $20 on lumber, and 
about $24 on logs. No inquiry has been 
heard for South African destinations. Inter- 
coastal American lines have found some 
slackness in business, largely because of la- 
bor difficulties and threats of labor troubles 
which have resulted in a great number of 
shippers, particularly of general cargo, for- 
warding goods by rail. One or two charters 
were announced at rates in neighborhood of 
$14, which may be said to be the going liner 
rate. 

PAYROLLS—California manufacturing in- 
dustry averages show 16.5 percent more em- 
ployees, 41.5 percent larger weekly payrolls, 
and 21.5 percent larger weekly employee 
earnings in the logging and sawmill indus- 
tries in August, 1937, as compared with the 
same month in the previous year. In the 
furniture manufacturing industry, averages 
show August gains over last year to be 12.2 
percent more employees, 23.0 percent larger 
weekly payrolls, and 9.7 percent larger aver- 





BABCOCK 


LADDER SALES 


Screens to come down, windows to wash, storm 
sash to go up. Roofing repairs to make. Gutters 


to fix. 


Babcock Genuine Spruce Ladders well displayed 
during fall months will mean more profit for 


you. 


It will pay you to query every customer as to 


his ladder needs. 


Let us suggest an assort- 


ment for featuring during the next two 


months. 


Write today for the Babcock catalog. 


The W. W. Babcock Co. 
BATH, N. Y. 


SPRUCE 


LADDERS 
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For other 
August gains over a 
were 9.6 percent more employees, 
and 14.9 
employee 


age weekly employee earnings. 
wood manufacturers, 
year ago 
26.0 percent larger weekly payrolls, 
percent larger average weekly 
earnings. 

TERMINAL RATES—Effective Dec. 1, the 
Los Angeles Steamship Association has an- 
nounced increases of from 10 to 15 percent 
in rates for loading and unloading railroad 
ears at the ports of Los Angeles, Long Beach 
and San Diego. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Demand for Ponde- 
rosa continues at a low level, and there has 
been further softening of prices. Some are 
looking forward to a stiffening in the mar- 
ket. Production is being curtailed, and mills 
are returning to one-shift operations. Forty- 
five identical shook factories reported a 32 
percent decrease in August shipments in the 
Pacific Division, compared with the same 
month last year. Sugar pine prices have 
shown a tendency to soften with the con- 
tinuing slow demand. 


REDWOOD—Demand and prices in this 
market are described as holding. The pro- 
duction-orders relation at mills is reported 
much easier. Tank and vat stock is in good 
demand, and dry material is becoming more 
available. Siding continues to be the most 
popular item in the East. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The local market con- 
tinues dull, and prices are weak. Settlement 
of a nine-week plasterers’ strike, which held 
up much building construction, permits re- 
vival in building activities. Lumber is now 
available from docks since end of teamsters’ 
blockade Sept. 28. A general fall pick-up 
in sales is expected, but its extent is not 


predicted. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Both domestic and 
offshore business continues poor, and prices 
are soft to lower. A voluntary curtailment 
is under way at many mills, which have re- 
duced operations to one shift or have laid 
off men. 

RAIL—Buying is hand to mouth and of 
small volume. Mill order files are low, and 
prices are getting to the point where it is 
inevitable that many mills will close down. 
Though logs are $1 or so cheaper, it is be- 


lieved unlikely they will go down much 
further. 

INTERCOASTAL—Space continues’ easy. 
Prices are soft and are declining steadily, 
but are not far from the bottom, or the 
level at which mills must shut down. Ex- 


port mills are actively after Atlantic coast 
business. 

CALIFORNIA—Slowing up of building by 
labor troubles is reducing demand from Cali- 





fornia. Buyers are being urged to purchase 
lumber which ordinarily would go to the 
Orient. 


EXPORT—Immediately after the outbreak 
of Sino-Japanese hostilities, Shanghai deal- 
ers endeavored to cancel all orders. Most 
of these orders were stopped by Canadian 
and American firms, except in instances 
where the lumber was already cut. These 
cancellations were not as large as they 
would have been a month earlier, when the 
peak of the China demand was reached, and 
at which time all orders were’. shipped 
promptly by the mills. Practically no orders 
have come from Japan the past three weeks, 
except a few for the government, for clears; 
ordinary importers can not obtain exchange. 
Japanese shipments are to Kobe and Nagas- 
aki, destined for winter housing of troops in 
China, and consist of items cut to Japanese 


specifications from squares bought in the 
United States and Canada. Japan is using 
Manchurian pine to a considerable extent. 


China is not inquiring for lumber. 


SHINGLES—Demand is weak. Prices are 
soft, but on account of high operating costs, 
further recessions are unlikely. Inactive 
mills are keeping stocks well balanced. Ef- 
forts are being made in the Northwest States 
and British Columbia to balance production 
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ricas Lumber Centers 


with demand by widespread curtailment of 
operations, and it is predicted that a large 
majority of the mills will shut down for ten 
days beginning Oct. 11. 


LOGS—With logs plentiful, and demand 
from the mills slack, prices are soft. Big fir 
logs sell at $12, $18 and $25. Peewees bring 
$12.50, mill. Peelers are steady at $26 and 
$32. Top price for shingle cedar is $14, with 
some sales being made at lower figures. 
Lumber cedar is priced at $28. Hemlock, 
which has been the strongest item, is moving 
at $1 less, at $13 and $12, respectively, for 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Decreased buying, 
indicative, lumbermen believe, of the general 
slowing up of business, has been particularly 
evident during the last fortnight. Export 
trade, particularly to the Orient, has been off 
for some time, and decreased buying has be- 
come evident in the California and Atlantic 
seaboard markets. Slowness of the Califor- 
nia market has been attributed to the 
teamsters’ embargo on the San Francisco 
waterfront. Because of the California situa- 
tion, most of the coastwise lumber fleet has 
been idle in the San Francisco Bay region, 
awaiting settlement of the dispute between 
AFL teamsters and CIO longshoremen. With 
settlement of the San Francisco dispute in 
an apparent victory for the longshoremen, 
operators are anticipating a revival of Cali- 
fornia trade, as sufficient bottoms to care for 
California business are now reported en 
route to the Pacific Northwest. With slowing 
down of mill production, a surplus of logs 
has accumulated, and consequently many 
camps are being forced to suspend cutting 
operations, at least temporarily, until the 
accumulated log supplies have been disposed 
of. Present indications are that cutting op- 
erations probably will get under way again 
at most camps within a week. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Lower prices, re- 
stricted output and reduced sales were re- 
ported during the last two weeks. In most 
eases mills voluntarily restricted production 
in an attempt to stave off further declines, 
but the smaller independent mills disregarded 
such action and forced sales, the result being 
declines of about $1 to $3 under the so called 
established market quotation. In practically 
all cases, common grades underwent some 
drastic recessions, but upper grade items held 
fairly steady. The bulk of the distribution 
is going to country yards, and business at 
city yards is at a virtual standstill. In those 
instances where mills had attempted to build 
up surpluses for the winter, the policy has 
been changed, and inventories will not be 
augmented. The largest operator in the 
Southwest this week said its mills were 
operating one shift only three days a week; 
prior to July the company worked two shifts 
six days a week. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Prices have hit a new 
low for the year, as common grades, chiefly 
boards, were lowered an average of $1. The 
anticipated fall business has not material- 
ized, yards not calling for additional stocks. 
Mixed cars are available for prompt delivery. 
Weather conditions have been ideal in the 
southern part of the district. 


WESTERN PINES—Mills cut prices $1 to 
$3 on common Ponderosa. Production has 
been curtailed. The upper and select items 
are fairly steady, with prices generally about 
$10 below the year’s high. 


HARDWOODS — Although volume was 
maintained in the last few weeks, labor 
troubles in furniture centers have affected 
the movement of southern hardwoods. Prices 
have been shaved $1 to $2. E’xport demand 
has been a big factor in maintaining fairly 
stable prices, and mills report that the only 
available shipping space in the remainder of 
the year is for December. 


OAK FLOORING—Price reductions by small 
mills have been the chief concern of large 
operators in this area. Each time an order 





appears, competition within the ranks of 
small operators establishes a new low. 


RETAIL—Lumber sales, which in recent 
months had begun to show some improve- 
ment over last year, in August fell nearly 10 
percent below those of a year ago, the 
monthly report of 155 retail yards to the Fed- 
eral Reserve disclosed. Stocks of lumber 
were 13.7 percent heavier than those of a 
year ago. Sales of all building materials in 
dollars, however, rose 14.6 percent. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Weakness of do- 
mestic markets, indifferent foreign demand 
because of wars, and labor troubles, all tend 
to unsettlement. Drastically reduced produc- 
tion alone gives prices what strength they 
may be said to possess. Lumber operations 
at Portland continue at a standstill, as the 
inter-union battle remains in a deadlock. 
Operators have become discouraged over 
immediate prospects, and losses to owning 
companies are becoming large. There is, at 
this writing, no indication of a break in the 
deadlock which would permit seven big mills 
to resume production. 


INTERCOASTAL —Inquiries are reported 
moderate, and largely confined to hand-to- 
mouth buying of special needs. Prices are 
said to be irregular in the fir belt. Pine 
orders are smaller, but production is corre- 
spondingly low, and the market is fairly 
stable. 

RAIL—Limited business is being done in 
the fir belt, while pine volume shows little 
change. Mid-West inquiries are below ex- 
pected volume, but manufacturers still have 
hopes for some heavier buying later. The 
September decline in general business was 
not expected to be felt in the lumber trade, 
but results for the month were disap- 
pointing. 

CALIFORNIA—Plenty of ship space is 
available, and business is only moderate. 
California stocks of all class of lumber and 
timbers are said to be rather heavy for cur- 
rent and nearby needs. 


EXPORT—Lumbermen have virtually 
given up the Chinese market as indefinitely 
lost. Japan is taking very little lumber of 
any kind. Neither the United Kingdom nor 
the Continent is taking appreciable amounts. 
Some heavy timbers are moving. 


LOGS—The log market here is demoralized 
because of the shutdown of seven major mills 
in this area. Inventory is heavy and at a 
standstill. There is no local inquiry. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Buying continues to 
be chiefly by retail yards, with mixed cars 
specified for hurried shipment. Little pro- 
vision is being made by the retailers for 
greatly increased demand, although they 
declare themselves confident that the peak 
of the fall business has not yet been reached. 
Industrials are taking considerable material, 
particularly low grade boards for box and 
erating purposes. The low grade boards are 
in somewhat short supply. The Northern 
Pine Association reports that although pro- 
duction has exceeded sales by some 30 per- 
cent and stocks are but slightly larger than 
they were a year ago at this time, there is 
a searcity of a number of items. Sales ex- 
ceeded shipments by about the same amount 
that shipments exceeded production. There 
has been no change in quotations for some 
weeks past, and the market is firm. 


NORTHERN WHITH CEDAR—Both post 
and pole business has been quite satisfactory 
during the greater part of the year, and the 
long-predicted sharp increase in demand is 
being felt throughout the Northwest market. 
Most orders are for rush shipment. The de- 
mand for posts is running above expecta- 
tions. Most of the call for posts is from ter- 
ritory to the southwest of this particular 
area. Poles are being purchased both for re- 
placement purposes and for new rural power 
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SALLIS 
Dependable Lumber 


You'll find Sallis Lumber worthy of 
your fullest recommendation. Your 
customer will find it has the super- 
quality that means 100% satisfac- 
tion. Let us help you balance your 
stock in 

YARD AND SHED ITEMS, “EASED 

EDGE” FLOORING, 


CEILING, FINISH, 
MOULDINGS, CASING. BASE, 


All Shed Stock is kiln-dried. Air- 
dried items are Lignasan-treated. 
Let us fill an order for you. Write 
today. 


1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 
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| Appalachian {ff} 
HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. i 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders, Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CoO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 


CALCASIEU 



































YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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The fame and popularity 
of Klamath Ponderosa is 
well deserved. This lum- 
ber, cut from surpassing- 
ly fine timber. is given 
extra quality by careful, 
expert manufacturing. 
It's the choice of careful 
buyers. who want full 
value for their money. 
Depend on us for your 
particular needs in 


SELECTS and COMMON 
S4S. Patterns or Rough 
Shop and Box 


Let us quote on your re- 
quirements or fill an or- 
der for you. Why not 
write us today? 








A 
RIVER, OREGOP?. 


HUNTINGTON TAYLOR /IGA. 








THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLCCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS © 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 





JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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line construction under Federal auspices. The 
market remains firm. 


MILLWORK—There has been a_ seasonal 
decline in demand for doors, sash and mill- 
work, but sales are of fairly satisfactory 
volume. Much of the material is going to 
rural sections and small towns, although 
there is considerable repair and modernizing 
work in progress in the large cities and 
more new small residential building in the 
suburbs than at this season for some years 
past. Prices are firm, but there are hints 
that the rising costs of materials may make 
upward revisions necessary. Labor troubles, 
which hampered construction considerably 
during the summer, have for the most part 


been settled. 
Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE — Business has 
been better, both orders and shipments run- 
ning ahead of production, but orders are less 
than in the same period of last year. Mixed- 
car orders continue to predominate with the 
best demand coming from the small retail 
yards that are willing to pay satisfactory 
prices for the assortments of stock reouired. 
The large mills continue to have all the 
orders for upper grade items, especially 
finish, casing, base, mouldings, that they can 
take care of. Prices continue strong on all 
upper grades, but there is some weakness in 
surplus items of common. Some mills are 
unable to ship promptly orders that call for 
as much as 5,000 feet of either 38- or 4-inch 
B&better flat grain flooring. B&better siding 
No. 116 is scarce, with No. 1 also in limited 
supply. Some mills report a shortage of 5/8 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—tThere has been a general 
slowing up of spot orders, but prices on vir- 
tually all Appalachian hardwoods, especially 
uppers, showed no variation. The furniture 
trade was confining its commitments to hand 
to mouth lots. Wholesalers were not press- 
ing sales, as many thought prices offered 
were below the value of dry stocks, particu- 
larly in FAS oak, poplar and chestnut. Deal- 
ers re’ orted a fair inquiry from retail yards 
for small lots. Fair inquiry came also from 
the cabinet trade. Little improvement was 
noted in southern red and sap gum. 


SOFTW OODS—Orders are not large, and 
competition continues keen. Some complaint 
is heard of direct selling by mills, and price 
cutting was reported. Small-town retailers 
are buying more actively following receipt 
of crop returns by their customers, much 
farm improvement work being reported. In- 
dustrial buying is slow, but inquiries are 
steady. Prices of southern pine and cypress 
have regained some strength but are not ma- 
terially higher. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand in gen- 
eral is dull, but prices are holding very 
steady. The usual fall demand has not de- 
veloped in this section. Some sales are being 
made in North and South Carolina. In Vir- 
ginia, most yards and other buyers of lum- 
ber are staying out of the market for lower 
prices. Better grades will probably remain 
firm. Lower grades may ease a little further 
but it is felt that prices on the whole will 








Part of the parade of 96 loaded log trucks in connection with the Pacific Logging Congress held at Sea- 
side, Ore., Sept. 15-18, fully reported in preceding issue of American Lumberman 











B&better and No. 1 ceiling. Month-end in- 
ventories show some items of dimension very 
searce. Small mills, however, report very 
good stocks of 2x4- to 8-inch, 12- to 16-foot 
Nos. 1 and 2, but stocks of 2x10- and 12-inch, 
and other widths in 18- and 20-foot, are in 
limited supply. The small mills report a sur- 
plus of No. 2 boards, with straight cars of 
6- and 8-inch being offered at $17@18, mill 


basis. Several inquiries are out for railroad 
material, largely items needed for repair 
work. Industrial concerns also are asking 


for prices on specialty stock for shipment 
over the next three to six months. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Oak flooring 
stock is holding steady, with owners unwill- 
ing to sell for less than prices obtainable 
thirty to sixty days ago. Oak flooring prices 
are holding firm, with demand only reason- 
ably good. Some concessions have been re- 
ported by a few mills on surplus stock, so 
wholesalers have submitted offers under cur- 
rent levels but these generally have been re- 
fused. No big surplus of flooring is reported. 
Nos. 1 and 2 4/4 sap gum are easier than 
they were thirty days ago. Some small 
operators have been forced to close down, 
because of not having a ready market for 
rough green lumber, which they are com- 
pelled to sell to meet payrolls. 


change very little from today’s level. There 
has been a good demand for the better 
grades and it is apt to grow, for these grades 
are hard to secure and buyers are always 
anxious to stock up on items that they can 
not get at a moment’s notice. There has not 
been such a good demand for No. 1 common 
lumber, but the call for this should be greater 
before long, because B&better is scarce. Most 
retail yards in the South and elsewhere have 
allowed their stocks to dwindle to a very 
low point, and will soon be needing some 
planing mill stock to work into flooring, ceil- 
ing etc. The box makers recently have in- 
creased their shipments from various mills 
on old orders, but when placing new orders 
have been inclined to try for another 50 cent 
price cut on narrow 4/4 edge box air dried, 
4/4 air dried stock widths of box, and log- 
run poplar. Some mills have accepted this 
additional price cut, but most have not. There 
has been no change in the price of dressed 
box lumber, and there is not apt to be, for 
the present level is low enough. As. bad 
weather will prevail from now on, there is 
no reason for a cut in either air dried box 
or poplar. Many small mills have shut down 
entirely because of lack of timber and lack 
of funds, and a number of others have 
greatly curtailed production. Air dried 
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roofers has weakened a little, some mills 
offering 6-, 8- and 10-inch at $14.50 f. o. b. 
Georgia Main Line rate, but the majority are 
still holding out for $15. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Alabama retailer buy- 
ers have taken the attitude, usual in an un- 
settled market, that lower prices will be ob- 
taineq through waiting. They are taking 
only badly mixed cars. In parts of produc- 
ing territory, mills are closing down for lack 
of orders. Small mills are short of labor 
because men have gone off cotton picking. 
Stocks in retailers’ sheds are low, while most 
mills cleaned out their stocks before the 
market declined. Prices are slipping right 
along. Lower grades are $2 off. For 1x6- 
inch and wider air dried S4S, bottom is 
$13.50, mill. Air dried flooring, 1x4-inch, is 
$14 for No. 2 common, and $25 for No. 1. 
Dimension, 2x4- to 2x8-inch, random lengths, 
is $16, with 2x10-inch, $18@19 and 2x12- 
inch, $20. 

SHINGLES—Red cedar and cypress shingles 
are in good demand. 





OAK FLOORING is in fair demand, and, as 
stocks are low, the mills are firm on prices. 





(Continued from Page 45) 


senior from each of the nine regional dis- 
tricts in the United States, at which time 
the coveted national awards will be an- 
nounced. 

The regional first prize in the senior 
division went to Ronald Miller, a Port- 
land boy; and junior division honors to 
Russell Schnell, a Vancouver (Wash.) 
lad, entitling them both to free trips to 
Detroit. 

The four expert judges who selected 
the State and regional winners were John 
Lutz, designer in the styling section of 
General Motors, Detroit, who acted as 
chief judge; John Reinel, industrial arts 
teacher in the Detroit Public Schools; F. 
M. Groshong, director of industrial arts 
of the Portland Public Schools; and 
David Johnson, industrial arts teacher, 
also of the Portland school system. 





(Continued from Page 33) 


ful for this encouragement to carry on in the 
promotion of industry and public service.” 

Lumber’s 1938 program in the Small Home 
building field will continue the demonstrations 
of 1937 on a more extensive scale. This coming 
year houses adapted to the requirements and 
varieties of architecture preferred in various 
sections of the country will be designed and 
presented as the “Price Tag” Homes of 1938, 
all to sell at prices less than $5000. 

There will be at least eight of these demon- 
stration homes designed to give major consid- 
eration to enabling the industry to offer “More 
House for the Money,” and worked out for 
maximum appeal from points of view of price, 
cubic content and style. 

Cooperation of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association will again be enlisted to the 
end of creating interest among lumber dealers in 
providing the public with these satisfactory 
small home units. 





Coast Alder Mill Starts 


Raymonp, Wasu., Oct. 2.—The new mill 
opened here by the Olympic Hardwood Lumber 
Co. began operating this week. The plant, which 
is located on the site of the old Sizer mill, is 
cutting alder, which will be taken to California 
markets for seasoning. The mill is now turning 
out 25,000 feet daily. It also will cut maple and 
ash. Ed Davidson, manager of the company, 
_ a planer and dry kilns will be installed 
ater. 
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Hoo-Hoo Reorganization Committee 


Doing Fine Work 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 4.—A report by 
the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club reorganization 
committee, submitted recently, showed that dur- 
ing the past fiscal year 645 members paid $3 
dues each, and that 14 new members joined. 
The committee is comprised of Harry T. Ken- 
dall, chairman; T. T. Jones, Sam L. Boyd, T. 
M. Partridge, Ormie C. Lance and W. M. Watt- 
son. The session was held at the Town and 
Country Club here. 

The report showed that when the committee 
began its task the organization was deeply in 
debt, and that all obligations except some unpaid 
death benefits have been cleared up. The com- 
mittee expressed belief that aided by the small 
yearly dues and voluntary contributions the re- 
maining indebtedness will all be liquidated by 
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the first of next year. Members of the club 
recently attended the annual lumberjack celebra- 
tion at Stillwater, Minn., in a body. 





Luncheon to Rally Followers of the 
Big. Black Cat 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 4.—A _ catchy 
illustrated invitation card sent out by the Twin 
Cities’ Hoo-Hoo Club summons the faithful to 
a testimonial luncheon to be given for the new 
officers of the club in the Gold Room of the 
Radisson Hotel, at noon on Thursday of this 
week. The speaker is Robert M. Bellis, his 
subject being “The Land of Contradiction 
After 16 Years.” This luncheon marks the 
start of the new Hoo-Hoo year at a new loca- 
tion, and is the first step in the drive to build 
a bigger and better club. 
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No loose moulds. Not a single nail 
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Improved 6-Panel Colonial 


Since grandfather's time no 
door has enjoyed the consistent 
popularity of the 
sign. Huttig of Muscatine has 
made this door for years. It 
has a record of real satisfac- 


Unsurpassed for Beauty & Construction 


Huttig of Muscatine doors are equally as good as Huttig of 
Muscatine Red-E-Fit Rot-Proof 25-year Guaranteed Windows. 


Read the Huttig of Muscatine guarantee—and that guarantee 
means just what it scys—A new door for any Huttig of Musca- 
tine Waterproof Glued Door which becomes defective (other 
than from misuse or neglect). 


Huttig of Muscatine stands behind its doors, just as it stands 
behind its Red-E-Fit Rot-Proof Windows. 
Muscatine doors enjoy the confidence of door buyers every- 


That's why Huttig of 


Ask your jobber for Huttig of Muscatine Guaranteed Doors. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 4.—With few excep- 
tions, retail yards throughout New England re- 
port a disappointing volume of new business 
through September. Most dealers are inclined 
to point to mounting labor costs as the basis 
upon which a buyers’ strike has been developed. 
A 16 percent jump in construction costs during 
the past twelve months is the major reason why 
the boom is being smothered, according to Roger 
Babson, economist. The farmer, the harassed 
business man and the white collar worker simply 
cannot afford to hire painters, carpenters and 
masons at the arbitrarily fixed wages of $9, 
$12 and $15 a day. 

Perhaps the most important development of 
the month in eastern lumber circles is the 
promulgation of a new wage scale that is to 
apply to loggers and all types of woods work: 
ers in the Canadian Provinces. The scale has 
been set up by the new Minimum Wage Law 
Commission of the Dominion Government of 
Canada and applies in all Provinces. For many 
decades the rate has ranged between $28 @ 
$34 per month with boatd. The new scale 
settles to an average of $52, and the operators 
figure that this new wage will result in adding 
$4@5a thousand feet to the cost of lumber. Larger 
plants ship heavily to the English market, but on 
account of heavy increases in ocean rates, English 
business is virtually at a standstill, for Finland 
and Russia are offering spruce updon a normal 
price basis, and British Columbia mills are 
pressing for an outlet for fir and hemlock. 
Provincial mills that cut chiefly for the En- 
glish market have very full yard stocks, while 
the mills cutting 100,000 feet or less per day 
and shipping to the carload trade are carrying 
light stocks and appear to be well supplied with 
orders. 

An American-Hawaiian boat dropped a con- 
signment of 380,347 feet of fir and hemlock at 
the State Pier in Providence last week. 


FIR AND HEMLOCK—Retail yards are 
fairly well stocked, and with demand some- 
what disappointing for this season, are se- 
curing all the fill-in lots needed from local 
wholesale stocks, where discount to dealers 
ranges from $3 to $3.50 from nage 16 of the 
West Coast differential list No. 32 for fir, 
with hemlock $1 higher. With ample whole- 
sale stocks to draw from, offices here have 
booked very little business calling for direct 
mill shipment. Deliveries at Boston by water 
in September totaled 15,320,191 feet. Ad- 
vices from the West Coast indicate a sharp 
curtailment of production; in addition to the 
complete closing down of many operations 
due to strikes and the struggle between 
Cc. I. O. and the A. F. of L. The FAS mill 
discount to distributors ranges from $7.50 to 
$8.50, with most transactions very close to 
$8, but there is pressure to book orders at 
even more favorable figures in an effort to 
move surplus holdings. The vessel rate con- 
tinues at $14, with plenty of space avail- 
able at that figure. The loading of ships at 
West Coast ports is again running smoothly. 


EASTPRN SPRUCB—The yards_ have 
placed orders sparingly through September 
but, as nearly all mills have full order files, 
there has been no tendency to shade quota- 
tions. Delivered prices by rail to Boston 
points continue at $35@36 for the 2x3- and 
2x4-inch dimension; $39@40 for 3x8-, 4x8- 
and 8x8-inch, up to $44@45 for the 2x12-inch. 
Dry random is in scant supply at the mill 
yards, at $2@3 under dimension prices. Dry 
dressed boards are searce and sell freely as 
offered, with the 6- and 7T-inch stock sizes 
held at $36@38. There is an active demand 
for the 2-inch bundled furring, with most 
sales at $32@33, and 3-inch $1 higher. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Pressure at the 
smaller mills to market their lath output re- 
sults in concessions for carload orders, 
though the larger mills are holding the 1%- 
inch size at $5.50, delivered at Boston rate 
points, and $5.75 for the wider size. There 
are offerings from smaller mills at 50 and 
75 cents under these quotations. Demand for 


eastern white cedar shingles is quite steady 
at $4.25 per square for extras; $3.85 for 
clears; $3.45 for 2nd clears, and $3.20 for 
clear walls. West Coast red cedars, direct 
from mil! to dealer’s yard, are: 18-inch Per- 
fections, $5.05 per square; the 16-inch XXXXX 
No. 1, $4.60; No. 2, $3.85, and No. 3, $2.95. 
From local storage a complete assortment 
is again available at $4.95@5.02 for the Per- 
fections; $4.40 for 16-inch No. 1; $3.75 for 
No. 2, and $2.85 for No. 3. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — Pennsylvania 
and Adirondack mills are well supplied with 
orders, but have booked very little new busi- 
ness during the past six to eight weeks. The 
grades below FAS in maple are lower by 


$3@5. Inch FAS maple or birch is held by 
most mills at $86@90, and the 2-inch at 
$105. There is little buying of 2-inch heel 


maple, with the full-length plank selling at 
$74@80, and the short, cross-cut, to grade 
90 percent usable for heels, at $88@90. The 
demand for mahogany has held strong 
through the spring and summer months. 
The local mill—one of the largest in the 
country—has unloaded large consignments 
of logs from Africa through September, and 
has a complete stock of sawed lumber on 
its yard, including African, Mexican, Hon- 
duras and Nicaraguan. Inch FAS plain 
African is quoted at $155, with the Mexican 
at $180. For figured lots, add $10. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Here on Manhattan the movement of lumber 
from the yards is virtually at a standstill, while 
dealers located in the circle within twenty-five 
miles of City Hall are, as a rule, keenly dis- 
appointed with the volume of new business be- 
ing booked, and with the trade outlook for the 
rest of the year. In some locations where houses 
of the better class have been planned, reports 
from dealers are more optimistic, for the build- 
ers of this type of home are more concerned 
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with the problem of getting the job done 
than with the matter of a slight increase in 
its cost. On this point of increasing costs, 
one prominent Westchester dealer expressed 
the conviction that lumber prices were rap- 
idly settling back to the basis prevailing one 
year ago. “Due to strikes and labor costs,” 
said he, ‘“‘we were obliged to pay high prices 
for lumber during the first half of the year. 
Then came the buyers’ strike at mid-year, 
and most mills have since been hungry for 
business, until premium prices have prac- 
tically disappeared and we are now able to 
pick up all the lumber we can pay for, at 
prices well below the peak. This ‘“buyers’ 
strike” has had its effect not only on all types 
of building material but has also checked 
the ardor of building workers for wage 
scales that the home builders classed as pro- 
hibitive. Last spring there was a real short- 
age of skilled workers; today there is a real 
surplus, and the union wage scale is not be- 
ing rigidly adhered to. Labor costs appear 
to be the key that opens or closes the door 
to a needed building movement.” 


September brought further heavy receipts 
of West Coast lumber at the local terminals, 
and there have been sales pressure and price 
concessions as receivers sought to find a 
home for surplus holdings. The yard men 
appear to be able to keep up their assort- 
ments by picking up local offerings, and are 
showing little or no interest in placing 
round-lot orders for mill shipment. The in- 
tercoastal freight rate continues at $14, and 
there is no difficulty in securing space as 
wanted. Local wholesale offices appear to 
have facts and figures to prove that sales of 
both fir and hemlock from storage through 
September have been freer and called for 
much less pressure than at any other of the 
Atlantic ports, though in this score Philadel- 
phia—in the past two weeks—reports a re- 
newal of buying interest and a sharp drop 
in surplus holdings at the storage docks. 
Advices coming today from the West Coast 
indicate that producers are making a deter- 
mined stand against further price conces- 
sions, and that they are prepared for drastic 
action by curtailing production until it is 
brought into balance with demand. It is ar- 
gued that labor concessions in the woods 
and at the mills have increased production 


Lumber Trimmers Bring Repeat Orders 


Consumers, retailers and wholesalers are in- 
clined to favor those modern mills which fea- 
ture lumber that is smooth-end trimmed in the 
planing mill. This is proved by the fact that 
those mills of from 15,000 to 80,000 feet capac- 
ity, which can offer this attractive feature, are 
being given the refusal of the better orders. 
And numerous mills are installing the equip- 
ment which enables them to fill such orders. 

The Cunningham Machinery Corp., Shreve- 
port, La., was one of the first concerns to build 
dry lumber trimmers for mills of medium and 







Dry lumber trimmers like this 
are being installed in many 
mills 


large capacity, and has kept its trimmer de- 
partment running at full capacity since putting 
these machines on the market. Among recent 
installations are those at the plants of the 
Bernice Mill Co., Bernice, La.; Roy O. Martin 
Lumber Co., Castor, La.; Acorn Sawmills Co., 
Ringgold, La.; Anthony-Jones Lumber Co., 
Tinsman, Ark.; Black Diamond Lumber Co., 
Kiblah, Ark.; Tilford-Hunt Lumber Co., Na- 
cogdoches, Tex.; Peterson Lumber Co., Logans- 
port, La.; T. O. Sutton & Sons, Colmesneil, 
Tex.; R. A. Martin Lumber Co., Winnsboro, 
Tex.; Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Zwolle, La.; and 
the A. F. Daniel Lumber Co., 
Crockett, Tex. 

The features of this machine 
are: It sets accurately, year in 
and year out, by setting with 
racks and cables front and 
back; has special saws which 
have an additional hook to the 
teeth; has offset mandrel which 
prevents the back of the saw 
from touching the lumber after 
it has been smooth-trimmed ; 
has saw guides, extra heavy 
feed chain and rollers under- 
neath the shifting arms front 
and back. Then, too, the ma- 
chines are strongly constructed 
and reasonably priced. These 
trimmers not only give the 
mills an opportunity to make 
another step forward, but give 
the buyers that type of lumber 
they like to push, because its 
attractive appearance assures 
“repeat sales. 
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costs fully twenty percent. Today the mill 
discount has worked back to a range of $9.50 
and $10.50, though the discount twelve 
months ago—before the strike fever de- 
veloped—was scarcely 50 cents higher. The 
owners find that they must adopt the lesser 
of two evils: operate the mills at a loss, or 
close down the plants and absorb a lesser 
loss. The reported tendency is to adopt the 
latter course. 

Orders for eastern spruce have been light, 
offerings have been equally limited, and 
prices are firm on all items, and very strong 
for dry dimension and all sizes of random. 
Most of the orders for carload shipments are 
going to the Maine mills, and the Provincial 
mills are accepting very few bids for cargo 
lots, as they are in the process of revising 
their price lists upward to bring them into 
line with sharply increased production costs 
under the new minimum wage law which has 
raised the wages of woodsmen fully 50 per- 
cent, to add approximately $5 a thousand to 
the cost of production. In this situation, 
operators are marking time and are seeking 
very little new business while a new price 
level is being established. The local surplus 
of spruce lath, though still excessive, has 
been worked down sharply through Septem- 
ber, and the price to dealers has gained 
about 25 cents to a range of $5.25@6, with 
the lower price applying on round-lot sales. 

The truck drivers’ strike, that for more 
than a week had laid a heavy hand on lum- 
ber deliveries in the up-State section north 
and west of Albany, was settled Tuesday of 
last week at Buffalo, when 10,000 drivers re- 
turned to work under a settlement which 
calls for 3% cents per mile wage for long- 
haul drivers, and an advance of 7% percent 
in the wage paid for short-haul workers. 

Two ships have been added to the Cal- 
mar intercoastal line of lumber carriers. 
They have been rechristened “Vermont” and 
“Maine.” The latter will arrive in New York 
in December. with the “Vermont” following 


in January. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There has been 
a pick-up in demand and most yards, espe- 
cially those catering to builders, are moder- 
ately busy. Stocks on the wharves are being 
drawn upon rapidly enough to prevent 
troublesome accumulations. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Distributors generally 
manage to secure an impressive amount of 
business, and inquiry keeps up in a gratify- 
ing manner. The level of values is well sus- 
tained. Assortments are adequate for current 
needs, but have not attained proportions that 
might have tended to weaken the market. 

CYPRESS—Quotations have been marked 
up. Producers appear to get orders enough 
to keep their plants going full time. 

HARDWOODS —Slightly less activity is 
noted, with the level of prices remaining 
about as it has been. The strike at furni- 
ture frame factories here continues, and re- 
stricts buying. Some foreign buyers are 
Still disposed to discourage shipments. 

WESTERN WOODS—Douglas fir, and other 
west Coast stocks, are not as active as earlier 
in the year, but demand has been reviving. 
A better movement of the higher priced 
stocks makes up for smaller sales of lower 
grades. The receipts are adequate for all 
current needs. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber demand is fair, but not as ac- 
tive as retailers had hoped to see it at this 
time. An easier tone in some woods has 
developed in the past few weeks. Some 
western woods are not as strong as for- 
merly, and a lower tendency is manifest 
in low-grade yellow pine. Shingles are not 
quite as strong as a short time.ago. Whole- 
salers note a slackening in demand to the 
eastward, while nearby suburban trade is 
being fairly well maintained. Local build- 
ing permits so far this year show an in- 
crease of 88 percent over the same period 
of last year. A healthy gain in privately 
financed work in the building line has been 
shown here recently. The monthly statisti- 
cal survey of the University of Buffalo says 
that “privately financed construction again 
has become an important part of the build- 
ing program, and is constituting nearly half 
of the total construction immediately planned 
or under way.” 


HARDWOODS—tTrade is spotty, with less 
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interest shown by many consumers than 
was the case a few weeks ago, as there has 
been a lessening of confidence in the outlook 
for general business this fall. Prices in 
various woods are unsettled, and the amount 
of lumber offering has increased. Buying in 
the near future is expected to be mostly for 
immediate needs. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is showing 
a little less strength than it was a few 
weeks ago. Idaho pine is holding about 
steady, but some items of Ponderosa are now 
being offered at lower prices. With a cur- 
tailment of building work likely to occur 
soon, the retailers are not inclined to buy 
much lumber ahead, although they are not 
carrying large stocks. 

NORTHERN PINE—Demand is fair, but 
not as active as it often has been at this 
season. Industrial business has slowed up 
in some lines that are ordinarily in the mar- 
ket at this time, and prices are somewhat 
easier. 
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Daring, Carelessness Held Major 
Cause of Woods Accidents 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 2.—Lumber camps 
affliated with the British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association cut some 70 percent of the timber 
produced in the last twelve months, but their 
fatal accidents in that time were only 34 per- 
cent of the total in the industry. Two addi- 
tional safety inspectors, with whom the asso- 
ciation’s safety experts will co-operate, are to 
be appointed by the Province for the smaller 
camps. Hon. G. S. Pearson, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is convinced that carelessness 
and daring on the part of the workmen, usually 
in direct violation of regulations and warnings, 
are still the major causes of accidents. Faults 
in equipment are held to be minor causes, a 
spokesman for the loggers’ association said. 
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Drying air-dried hardwoods, also green dimen- 
sion stock in modern Moore Cross-Circulation Fan 
Kilns at a prominent Virginia woodworking plant. 
Insert shows operator’s room. 


“CROSS-CIRCULATION speeds up 
the seasoning of Air-Dried HARDWOODS! 


Hardwood manufacturers and wood- 
working plants used to consider the 
time required to kiln-dry Hardwoods 
as a fixed proposition. It was some- 


thing you couldn’t change or escape 
—like death and taxes. 


But that was before *Cross Circula- 
tion! 





Today, hundreds of aggressive manu- 
facturers—in the South and North— 
are kiln-drying their air-dried Hard- 
woods in less time, getting better 
quality and more uniform seasoning. 
*Cross-Circulation made it practical! 





Old-type kilns are being converted to 





* There is only one CROSS-CIRCULA- 
TION System ... Moore’s. The System 
proved and time-tested in over 1,400 
installations. 








the modern Moore Cross-Circulation 
Fan System, without disturbing pres- 
ent tracks and method of handling 
lumber—whether kilns are cross-piling 
or end-piling. Production capacity is 
being stepped-up from 25% to 30% 
without increasing power consump- 
tion. Im most cases a reduction in 
power consumption is effected. 


Let us send you full particulars about 
the Moore Cross-Circulation Fan Sys- 
tem, and what it is doing in over 1400 
kiln installations throughout the coun- 
try. Write today—no obligation. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


INTERNAL FAN 


SYSTEM 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Farnham W. Smith, manager of the Boston 
office of Blanchard Lumber Co., is home after 
a vacation of Maine fishing. 


M. J. Radigan of the Wilson (N. Y.) Lum- 
ber Co., has been in Sisters’ Hospital, Buffalo, 
but is reported as improving. 


Iron & Steel Products (Inc.) Hegewisch Sta., 
Chicago, has delivered 100 fifty-ton steel hopper 
cars to Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. 


Horace A. Bailey, head of Bailey & Delano 
Lumber Co., Boston, plans to leave Oct. 23 for 
two weeks of hunting at his camp in northern 
Maine. 


Graham Dudley of Little Rock, Ark., will 
move to Plaquemine, La., about Oct. 15, where 
he will be associated with his father, Charles B., 
in the Dudley Hardwood Co. 


William B. Downs, special representative 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc.), Chi- 
cago, is on a trip to Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
other points in the interests of his office. 


J. B. Hutter of Lynchburg, Va., has become 
sales representative of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, 
in Virginia. Mr. Hutter has been with the 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., for sev- 
eral years. 


Earle B. Castle, for the past year accountant 
for a large plywood factory in Portland, Ore., 
has been elected secretary of the Vancouver, 
Wash., Chamber of Commerce. He has been 
active in Vancouver civic affairs during his 
nine years of residence. 

John Braun, Braun Bros. & Co. (Inc.), 
Athens, Wis., suffered serious injuries when his 
automobile collided recently with another car. 
He was taken to St. Mary’s hospital in Wausau. 
His wife was with him, but escaped injury. 


S. Horace Disston, vice president and general 
manager of Henry Disston & Sons, and Dave 
Jenkins, sales manager of the company, visited 
the Seattle branch plant and office of the Phil- 
adelphia firm recently. The Seattle unit 1s in 
charge of Alex Gardner. 


W. C. Clancy, Jr., first vice president and 
general manager of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association (Inc.), returned to his office in 
Chicago last week after a ten-day eastern busi- 
ness trip during which he visited the New York 
City office of the organization. 


A. Adelman of the Adelman Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been visiting the Pacific 
Northwest and the Inland Empire for the first 
time. He called on several mills with Roy A. 
Dailey, western manager of the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association. 


The lumber trade of the Canadian West Coast 
has been hard hit by warfare in the Far East, 
it was said last week by Sir Neville Cunliffe, 
Bart., of London in a shipboard interview be- 
fore leaving for home after a month’s visit in 
the Dominion. He was formerly a rancher in 
western Canada. 


Marked improvement in North Carolina fur- 
niture factories was seen by Richard P. Baer, 
Jr., of Richard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, on 
a recent visit to mills at Weldon and Elizabeth 
City, N. C. Some of the plants are operating 
night and day to fill orders, and hardwoods are 
being bought at a correspondingly heavy rate. 


Robert E. Fairchild, treasurer of Mixer & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., wholesalers, won the Buf- 
falo Lawn Bowling Club championship and 
the first annual H. H. Chadwick Trophy on 
Oct. 2 at the Parkside Municipal Greens. He 
won five games in the elimination tourney, in 
which twenty men competed. 


Hostilities between China and Japan have 
caused the closing indefinitely of the pulp and 
sawmill plants of the Port Mellon Operating 
Co. (Ltd.) on Howe Sound North of Van- 
couver. W. E. Burns, Jr., sales manager, said 
the company found it impractical to continue 
operations without the Japanese business. 


Marvin O. Ashton, head of the Sugar House 
Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has retired from the presidency of the Hyland 
Stake division of the Latter-Day Saints Church 
of Salt Lake County. He will serve as a mem- 
ber of the general committee of the new world- 
wide social security set-up of his church. 


Forty-two senior forestry students at the 
University of Idaho visited the following saw- 
mills in Tacoma, Wash., last week: F. S. Har- 
mon Manufacturing Co., St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Cascade Pole Co., Peterman Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Gange Lumber Co. Dr. 
John Ehrlich and Dr. E. R. Martell of the uni- 
versity faculty were leaders. 


Confined to his home since last Mav, Ralph 
D. Sawyer, treasurer of Palmer & Parker Co., 
Charleston, Mass., has returned to his office. 
Mr. Sawyer was stricken with a heart attack 
last spring while fishing with a friend. He and 
the late Frank D. Sawyer, who for many years 
prior to his death last year was president and 
general manager of the company, were cousins. 


Franklin T. Griffin, who is in the wholesale 
and commission hardwood lumber business in 
Chicago, and John Moeling of the Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Co., Chicago, will leave Oct. 
16 for a week of pheasant hunting in the Rainy 
Lake region of northern Minnesota. Mr. Grif- 
fin spends some time fishing in that area an- 
nually, also. 


Another three-generation lumber company is 
in prospect in the Ray Lumber Co. of Oxford 
and Durham, N. C. Robert Ray, son of R. M. 
and grandson of C. D. Ray, is still a student at 
the University of North Carolina, but has been 
active in the firm’s business during vacations. 
The company carries a full line of building 
supplies, and operates a mill in addition. 


Thomas K. Oliver, formerly in charge of the 
lumber operations of the Hobart Estate Co., 
Hobart Mills, Calif., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Feather River Lumber Co. 
with headquarters at Portola, Calif., by S. G. 
Pierson, Denver, president of the company. Mr. 
Oliver will assume his new position Nov. 1. He 
is a graduate of the University of California. 


L. T. Murray president of the West Fork 
Logging Co., Tacoma, has been elected to fill a 
vacancy on the board of directors of his city’s 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a past president 
of the Pacific Logging Congress, and is a di- 
rector of the Washington State Forestry Con- 
ference. Mr. Murray is, also, a member of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture Forest 
Research Advisory Council. 


A fine fishing trip in the Jackson Hole area 
of Wyoming was reported by W. Weslev An- 
derson of the Anderson Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah, upon his return recently. Marriner 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, a friend 
of Mr. Anderson since their boyhood days in 
Ogden, was the lumberman’s companion. Mr. 
Anderson was president of Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association in 1934. 


William C. Deering. president John Dower 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., and Mrs. Deering 
left their home Sept. 22 on a rail and water 
trip to California, the East and Midwest by way 
of the Panama Canal. They will visit New 
York, Washington, St. Paul and Chicago. While 
in the latter city, they will visit their son, Dr. 
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William Deering, who received his medical de- 
gree last June and is now an interne at Passa- 
vant Hospital. 


W. W. Woodbridge, manager, and C. P. 
Constantine, advertising counsel, for the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, of Seattle, paid a visit 
to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office this week. 
These two gentlemen have been making a sur- 
vey of the shingle market in the central West 
and report that there is no evidence of any 
reason for being discouraged, since the mar- 
ket for shingles is a good one. A little more 
sales effort is required, Mr. Woodbridge said, 
b:t he has confidence that the year is going to 
show a profit for the retailer who goes out after 
business. 


The many friends in the lumber trade of 
N. H. (Hawk) Huey will be interested to 
know that after spending the summer in Los 
Angeles, he has decided to return to his old 
stamping ground and is once more located in 
Phoenix, Ariz., where, according to his own 
statement, he has “gathered together some very 
fine accounts and will deal the Arizona trade 
some very high class lumber, sash and doors 
and shook.” In addition to being a very suc- 
cessftl lumber salesman, Hawk has a reputa- 
tion as a nimrod of parts. Commenting on his 
return to Phoenix, he said: “It will take a little 
time to get organized, as there is some bird 
hunting to be taken care of and the deer sea- 
son is just around the corner. I will get the 
winter meat put away before I will do my best 
at selling the wood.” Mr. Huey has a wide 
acquaintance in the lumber trade and many 
warm friends. 


COMINGS AND GOINGS 


Georce West, TExas—Joe H. Kubena of 
Three Rivers, Texas, has taken over the man- 
agement of the John F. Grant Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) here succeeding W. B. Wilson, who has 
become head of a yard at Falfurrias, Texas. 





Eirectra, Texas—A. E. Bailey, manager of 
the C. D. Shamburger Lumber Co. (Inc.), here, 
for the past two years, has accepted a position 
with Rounds & Porter Lumber Co. in Wichita 
Falls, and has been replaced with Glen Sham- 
burger of Olney. 


PocaHontas, IowA—George H. Logan, man- 
ager of the Fullerton Lumber Co. in this town 
for the past twenty-three years, has resigned. 
His successor is I. D. Mitchell, who has been 
employed at the Fullerton yard in Villisca for 
the past three years. 


Kress, TEXAS—The local branch of Rockwell 
Bros. & Co. is now under the management of 
James Jones, who for nearly three years has 
worked in yards of the company at Tulia and 
Plainview. Joe Keim has taken over Mr. Jones’ 
duties at Plainview. 


FLoypapa, TExAs—Will Simon, Bula, has 
succeeded J. C. Gilliam here at the Willson & 
Son Lumber Co. (Inc.). Mr. Gilliam resigned 
to enter business for himself, after six years 
with the local company. 


LAMESA, TEXAS—The office of the Forrest 
Lumber Co. here will be in charge of P. E. 
Robertson, formerly with the Chickasaw Lum- 
ber Co., Ft. Worth. E. R. Day, formerly man- 
ager Rockwell Bros. & Co., Kress, has also 
been employed as yard man for the Forrest 
concern. 

Jackson, On10—Announcement has been made 
of the resignation of Guy Stevenson from the 
managership of the Jackson Mill & Lumber Co. 
Robert W. Jenkins has replaced him. 


Mires, Texas—W. N. Anthony, San Angelo, 
is the new manager for the J. D. McCollom 
Lumber Co., here, succeeding Alton Mitchell, 
who has entered another business. 


OrANGE Grove, TEXAS—The position of as- 
sistant manager of the Temple Lumber Co., 
here, has been filled with Richard Riedessel. 


Jutessurc, Coro.—Carroll Billington, em- 
ployed by the Foster Lumber Co. at Almena for 
the past several years, has been placed in the 
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management of the concern’s branch here. He 
replaces S. H. Pool, who recently resigned. 


HEREFORD, TEX AS—After managing the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. for several years, David 
Alexander has resigned, and plans to conduct a 
private business upon his return from a vaca- 
tion. 

HAzarD, Nesr.—The office of the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co. of Nebraska at Hazard is 
now in charge of John Kelly, who for fourteen 
years has been in the firm’s office at Mason 
City. 

ArcaDIA, CALir.—Announcement has been 
made of the appointment of A. J. Newberry as 
manager of the Arcadia Lumber Co., succeed- 
ing T. O. Thompson. 


Montrose, Corto.—Charles McLean, who has 
been working in the local yards of the Inde- 
pendent Lumber Co., has been transferred to the 
managership of the concern’s Olathe yards. He 
replaces Lou Perrin, who goes to the company’s 
office in Grand Junction. 


OAKDALE, CaLir.—W. D. Austin, who man- 
aged the Riverbank, Calif., branch, has been 
transferred to the managership of the Oakdale 
unit of United Lumber Yards (Inc.), and G. M. 
Kewin, former manager of the local division, 
has been promoted to the Modesto office as sec- 
retary and assistant to the president. 


SPRINGFIELD, Onto—George H. Ballinger, 
manager of the Clark County Lumber Co., will 
assume a similar position with the Independent 
Lumber Co., Cleveland, Oct. 12. Homer W. 
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Southern Lumber Company Head 
Visits Chicago Friends 

Eli Wiener, president Angelina County Lum- 
ber Co., Keltys, Texas, spent a few days this 
week visiting relatives and old-time lumberman 
friends in Chicago. Mr. Wiener thinks that his 
record of being in the same lumber company at 
the same place for forty-seven years is “tops” 
for southern lumber manufacturers. 

Mr. Wiener has the happy faculty of believing 
that the world is all right, and that everything 
will end in the best way. His motto is: “Don’t 
worry quite so much, just work a little harder.” 





To Do Research on Wood Waste 
Plastics 


Lewiston, IlpaAHo, Oct. 4.—lollowing in the 
footsteps of four others who spent a Fellow- 
ship year at the University of Idaho, two young 
graduate chemical engineers have received 
grants from Potlatch Forests (Inc.), of Lewis- 
ton, to continue studies in the plasticization and 
coalescence of wood particles. 

Raymond D. Mennell, 24, Seattle, graduate 
from the University of Washington, and John 
R. Bower Jr., 23, graduate of the Montana 
State College at Bozeman, were the fifth and 
sixth Potlatch Fellows recently announced at 
the university. 

Their problem deals with the possibilties of 
using plastics made of wood waste as structural 
material. They are working under the direction 





Left to right—John R. Bower Jr., B. S., Montana State college; Raymond D. Mennell, B. S., University 
of Washington; Dr. Edwin C. Jahn, professor of chemical engineering and leading in research in the 
uses of wood waste—all at the University of Idaho, Moscow 


Ballinger, vice president and treasurer of the 
local firm, will take over the vacated manager- 
ship. 

Crorton, Nesr._-Henry Bender, who left the 
managership of the Loonan Lumber Co. branch 
in Crofton, Nebr., Oct. 1, has been replaced by 
Lawrence Aspen, former assistant at the Hart- 
ington yard and an employee of the concern 
for six years. 


CLarInDA, Iowa.—Claud Apple is the new 
manager at the local branch of the Green Bay 
Lumber Co. replacing Al Roth, who after three 
years here, is advancing to a yard in Fort 
Dodge. 

Boston, Mass.—After being in charge of pub- 
licity with the Hawkins Lumber & Warehouse 
Co. (Inc.), Boston, for many years, William 
Stratton has resigned to accept a position on 
the sales staff of W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


DELLEKER, Catir.—C. T. Gray has resigned 
as assistant general manager of the Feather 
River Lumber Co. and has been replaced by 
John M. Pierson, a director and stockholder. 


Conway, S. C.—Succeeding his brother, the 
late H. W. Ambrose, Sam Ambrose has come 
here as manager of the Conway Lumber Co. 
H. W. Ambrose was local manager for thirty 
years. 





of Dr. Edwin C. Jahn, professor of chemical 
engineering in the Idaho school of forestry, 
which sponsored the wood conversion labora- 
tory. 

Potlatch Fellowships were originally granted 
three years ago by C. L. Billings, vice president 
and general manager of Potlatch Forests (Inc.), 
who was so impressed with the results at the 
end of the first school term that he has renewed 
the grants annually since. 





Curtis Takes Over Eight Offices of 
Six Companies 


Cuinton, Iowa, Oct. 4.—At the close of busi- 
ness Sept. 30, Curtis Companies (Inc.) took 
over the assets of the following corporations: 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton; Curtis & Yale Co., 
Wausau, Wis.; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Topeka, Kans., and Crawford, 
Nebr.; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa; Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, and 
Curtis-Yale-Purvis Co. of Minneapolis. The 
business of those companies will in the future 
be conducted under the name Curtis Companies 
(Inc.) with Clinton, Wausau, Lincoln, Topeka, 
Sioux City and Minneapolis divisions. 

This step has been taken to effect operating 
economies and will involve no change whatever 
in the management as to either personnel or 
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function. General managers of former operat- 
ing companies will simply remain in those posi- 
tions of the divisions, and the organizations of 
those former operating companies will continue 
to carry on the business of the divisions as be- 
fore. Accounts and notes receivable of the for- 
mer operating companies are now receivables of 
Curtis Companies (Inc.), and obligations of the 
former concerns will be met by the same com- 
pany. 


Saw Mill Fire Does Not Stop 
Company's Shipments 


Morton, Miss., Oct. 4.—The Adams-Edgar 
Lumber Co. announces that, although its saw 
mill was destroyed by fire Sept. 30, its shipping 
will not be interrupted as the planing mill, dry 
kilns, sheds, pine and hardwood lumber did not 
burn. The saw mill will be rebuilt immediately, 
according to G. H. Jones, sales manager. The 
planing mill is equipped with its own steam 
plant and operates independent of the saw mill, 
= the dry kilns will be run from the planing 
mil 

Mr. Jones states that the company has a good 
assortment of pine and hardwood lumber, and 
that complete stock sheets will be issued im- 
mediately. 


Truck Manufacturer Announces 


Changes in Personnel 


International Harvester Co., 606 So. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, announces that Neal Hig- 
gins has been placed in charge of all industrial 
tractor and power unit sales through branches, 
dealers and manufacturers, and that R. C. Flo- 
din, heretofore in charge of the division, has 
been assigned new responsibilities. Mr. Hig- 
gins has been closely identified with the sale of 
the company’s industrial power lines for the 
past five years, and has a long familiarity with 
dealer problems. 

Mr. Flodin will co-ordinate the work of the 
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engineering, manufacturing and sales depart- 
ments, as applied to industrial and power lines. 
W. M. Parrish will continue to work with the 
numerous manufacturers of allied equipment in 
the development of new applications of Interna- 
tional power, and its adaptation to changes and 
improvements in the design of current models. 
ooo 


Thieves Treat Nightwatchman They 
Beat in Robbery 


NraGara Fatts, N. Y., Oct. 4.—After beat- 
ing Philip Hoffman, night watchman of the 
Avers-Witmer Lumber Co. (Inc.), and robbing 
the firm’s safe of $100, three thieves dragged 
him to the first-aid room, dressed the wounds 
they had inflicted, and asked if they could be 
of further help. 

One of the trio asked if he had any money, 
and Mr. Hoffman replied that he had only a 
watch. He was told to keep it, Saying : “We 
don’t rob poor working men; we’re only after 
the fellows higher up, and we rob them plenty.” 








Effort Under Way to Preserve 
Missouri's Largest Oak 


CHARLESTON, Mo., Oct. 4.—Effort is being 
made by civic minded individuals of this city to 
preserve the largest oak tree in the State for pos- 
terity. The giant specimen is a bur or mossy- 
cup oak, and measures seven feet in diameter 
and twenty-three feet and five inches in cir- 
cumference three feet above its base. The trunk 
towers upward in almost uniform size for forty- 
seven feet. Massive branches spread the tree’s 
crown over an area of 135 feet. Recently a 
branch blew off that had a base diameter of two 
feet and ten inches. It is estimated by August 
P. Beilmann, arboriculturist, that the tree is 
380 years old. 

The 20,000-acre tract on which the oak stands 
is owned by the Mississippi Valley Hardwood 
Co. (Inc.), Memphis, which bought it in con- 
junction with A. W. D. Weis of Quincy, Ill. 
Mr. Weis, through the Dillman Industries 
(Inc.), Caruthersville, Mo., is cutting the soft- 
wood trees off the land, and the Memphis con- 
cern is removing the oaks and other hardwoods. 





Lumberman's Son Is Appointed to 
West Point 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 4.—John E. Kennedy, 
Jr., 16, son of the president of Kennedy & 
Denny Co. (Inc.) and Mrs. Kennedy, has won 
the United States Military Academy cadetship, 
and will go to West Point next spring. John 
graduated from Byrd High School last June 
with high honors. While in school, he was 
named “outstanding cadet” for the R. O. T. C. 
in 1937, and was captain of Company B of the 
Junior R. O. T. C. He won the Grover Koff- 
man medal in mathematics over other seniors 
last year, and is anxious to continue his studies 
in this subject. John was active in several ex- 
tra-curricular activities, and became an Eagle 
Boy Scout two years ago. 











Two New Lumber Companies Are 
Formed in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 2.—Formation of two 
new lumber companies heads a number of 
changes in the White-Henry-Stuart building 
where lumber offices predominate. 

The Olympic Lumber Co. has just moved 
to 1052 Stuart building from where the com- 
pany will conduct a strictly wholesale lumber 
and shingle business handling fir, hemlock, Pon- 
derosa pine and cedar shingles through middle 
western and eastern wholesalers and commis- 
sion men. The company has purchased the 
good will and acquired the sales connections 
of the Alan Rogers Lumber Co. 

E. L. Connor, for many years sales manager 
for the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., Vancou- 
ver, B. C., is president of the Olympic Lumber 
Co.; Alan Rogers, vice president, and F. P. 
Hixon, secretary-treasurer. Prior to going into 
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business for himself Mr. Rogers was associated 
with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Hixon has been identified 
with the lumber business for many years and 
comes from a well known lumber family. Mr. 
Connor is well known to middle West and 
eastern buyers through his long sales experi- 
ence. 

The Western Lumber and Shingle Co. has 
taken offices at 1141 White Building. This is 
a new company, headed by N. A. DiJulio, which 
will sell lumber and shingles wholesale and on 
commission. 

The Cedar Craft Products Co. has moved 
from 1052 Stuart Building to 844-5-6 in the 
same building and is having the company name 
changed to Pacific Lumber and Shingle Co. 
(Inc.). Jack Alexander has become associated 
with the company which is headed by Ed. Luke. 


Lumberman Speaker Sees Bright 


Business, Industrial Future 


EscANABA, MicuH., Oct. 4.—Declaring that 
industrial and business prospects for the imme- 
diate future in the Upper Peninsula of the State 
are bright, George N. Harder, general manager 
of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich., made a 
cheerful address at the twenty-second annual 
conference of the Northern Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan Association of Credit Men, Sept. 24. 

Discussing the lumber industry, Mr. Harder 
said that there was more lumber sold and 
shipped during 1936 from the Upper Peninsula 
than was manufactured, and that there was an 
increase of sales for the first six months of 
this year compared to the same period of 1936. 
The speaker turned to iron ore mining in the 
district, and stated that employment was almost 
equal to that before the depression. Employ- 
ment in the copper mines of the Upper Peninsula 
has doubled since 1932, Mr. Harder reported. 

The history of installment buying was re- 
viewed and the audience told that wise retail- 
ers and consumers knew that the plan should be 
used with caution. 


Manager of Texas Lumber Yard 
Honored by Newspaper 


Liriano, Texas, Oct. 4.—It is not often that 
a lumberman has an entire page of a news- 
paper devoted to lauding his character and busi- 
ness ability, but that is what happened to 
Alfred R. Weber on his thirtieth anniversary 
with the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co. at Llano, 
Texas. The second section of The Llano News 
on Sept. 16 was called the “Alfred Weber An- 
niversary Section,” and included six columns of 
stories about him, a two-column photograph, 
and a page advertisement bearing the names 
of business associates who wished to congratu- 
late him. 

Mr. Weber started working for the Mc- 
Murry Lumber Co. when it began business in 
1907. Four years later he was made manager 
of the Llano yard. In 1924, the McMurry 
Lumber Co. and the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co. 
were consolidated. Mr. Weber has been con- 
nected with the Llano yard continuously except 
for 1910 when he helped establish a new yard 
at Eagle Lake. His one son, Spencer, is fol- 
lowing his father’s steps in the lumber busi- 
ness. The elder Mr. Weber has always been 
active in community affairs, and served several 
terms as alderman. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 25, 1937, totaled 1,667,011 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 78,920 cars (an increase of 
7,678 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Sept. 11); grain, 72,399 cars; livestock, 
40,257 cars; coal, 301,399 cars; coke, 21,625 
cars; ore, 134,746 cars; merchandise, 346,061 
cars, and miscellaneous 671,604 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Sept. 25 show 
an increase of 151,079 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended Sept. 11. 
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reek New York delivered prices may be obtained | Biaaaiaaataiet —— tan. -.*** os se ngnbg eres 
aie by adding to the above the following differ- 1x6 .... 21.20 BOE -acsiakvareae 23.00 Perfections: 0-83.60 
“yr Oe ce ae dae es Os a ee | ees ts ex ciscuncenen avin haat 
11,625 ij-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and | Shortleaf Dimension No, 2 Come ror =< “Si  Sypbetaeaeepeneasaenectey 2.40- 2.60 
oo gfe tge d prices may be obtained | 2x 4 $22.65 $26.25 | 3-18” mda a atin lstha cat 
ces we. MRL CT . XXX: 
total uy aaeticn delivered pri the following differ- | 2x 6 .............2212IIIIII2 22.85 7 : > $3.00-$3.10 
show entials figured. on Memphis origin: wie eran abba wepeaes vedees co ee EET REET 2.40- 2.50 
— Re inch, "$3.60" a ee ee ae EAA OMAEE MEST LE 26.85 28.85 | 3-16” 5/2 .....-. eee eee cece eeee . : 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Sept. 27: 








Qrtd. Red Gum Plain Poplar 
FAS— FAS— 
|, eee 85.00 CC a= 62.00 
No. 1 & Sel— Selects 
4/4 .....33.50@36.00 Jf 2 45.00 
BFS cvces 40.00 Saps & Sel— 
*;, See 38.00 @ 42.00 ji ere 45.00 
are: evees 41.00@45.00 Jk errr 
+), 95.00 No. 1 seen 
6 4/4 .. . 32.00 @ 40.00 
’ Plain Red Gum No. oA iatiieees 
A eee 83.00 1/4 . 22.00 @ 22.25 
6/4 .....-84.00 
SIS. cesut 50.00 iis Ash 
N vi FAS— 
o. 1 Com— r 54.00 
{ 4 ae ane 31. 00a 37.00 eevee 2. 
Qrtd. Sap Gum , pei Maple 
FAS— 408 ae 
1/4 ......38.75@41.25 | 4/4 ------25.00 
6/4 .. . “4 aad a bs 3. re Hickory 
Perr 50 @ 46 / ‘ “ 
: No. 2 Com— 
oo * 2 Sree 16.00 
4/4 22200-3000 : 
5/4 ......34.00 +) wee 
G/4 ...0e- 85.00 OFS caveat 33.5 
Plain Sap Gum FAS— Elm 
FAS— fo = 35.00 
1/4 . 38.00 | No. 1 & Sel— 
H/4 41.00 @ 42.00 ee fF 
No. 1 & Sel— os. se No. 2 Com— 
/4 .. 28.5 “7 Sey 15.00 
6/4 30.00 : 
No. 2 Com— Cottonwood 
+/4 13.50 | No. 1 & Sel— 
ik, are 15.00 TT OS 32.75 @34.00 
S/4 15.00 No. 2 Com— 
25.00 
Qrtd. Black Gum t/4 .. 0+. 89 
No. 1 & Sel— Sycamore 
oy Bae 29.00 FAS— 
ce ern 36.75 
Plain Tupelo No. 1 & —, 
No. 1 & Sel— Vi err 8 
6/4 .ccce sk SO No. 2 Cu uo 
i, eer a i eer 16.75 
Log run— 
pian Watts cam Oe iuweel 24.00 
ee onenes 60.00 — 
No. 1 & Sel— FAS— Witte 
ee one wee 36.00 @ 38.00 Ye =1.75 
2h cere 54.75 No. 1 & Sel— 
No. 2 Com— ee waaee en 26.50 @ 38.00 
4/4 ......26.50@28.00 | 578 ...... 40.00 
oa Plain Red Oak Magnolia 
/. eer 44.75@50.00 | No. 1 & Sel— 
Tes: 69.50 S76 .ceacs 35.00 
No. 1 & Sel— Locust 
1/4 ......32.00@36.00 Log run, 
re ieasans 42.50 i i 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 2.—Current quota- 


tion: f. o. b. mill on Dougtas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Rtr. Cc D 

SEP ‘dense -teheeeee $43.00 $34.00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
a ere ee $232.00 $28.00 $18.00 
De dacedeawerenmana 35.00 33.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$34.00 $32.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 34.00 33.00 23.00 
Cefling 
te See $28.00 $25.00 $16.00 
SD .caesceneeasewees 31.00 28.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x19 1x12 
a Pee $21.50 $21.00 $21.00 $22.00 
mh Benkees 16.50 17.00 17.50 17.50 
No. 3. 11.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 18 20 
= ae oe $21.00 $21.00 o#. +4 $21.50 $23.00 
CF Par 21.00 21.00 22.50 22.50 
te weitenews 20.50 20.50 3. a0 22.59 22.50 
|, aes 22.50 22.50 23.50 25.50 25.50 
| ee 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.50 25.50 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

Sf «ee ere ee $19.00 


PE Me Oe A IR koe wewsineeewe eben 18.00 
12x12 22 to 30 feet. , 





Amemeanfiumherman 
Lumber Market Review 


International hostilities, in China and 
Spain, are having a more serious adverse 
effect on trade in lumber. The Oriental 
markets, China and Japan, were practi- 
cally the only ones open to Oregon- 
Washington after adoption of British 
Empire preference, and have been closed 
by war, so that tidewater export mills 
are actively seeking trade in California 
and Atlantic coast markets. British 
Columbia is getting hungry for business 
because it is closed out of competition 
in the United Kingdom by high ocean 
rates ; and eastern Canada is facing an in- 
creasingly high transportation charge— 
largely as the result of diversion of ves- 
sels to war traffic. Increasing tension in 
Europe caused a break in stocks there 
that had its reverberations in American 
stock and commodity markets. Business 
has become hesitant because of uncer- 
tainty as to the future, and a slowing up 
in planning for private construction has 
been one of the effects. As in addition 
to the footage diverted from foreign trade, 
rather large offerings are being made by 
small mills, which have been favored by 
unusually good fall weather, supply, de- 
spite recent curtailment of output, con- 
tinues to exceed demand—in the two 
weeks ended Sept. 25 output exceeded 
bookings by 25 percent. Files of unfilled 
orders that date were appreciably below 
the level of last year, but this year’s 
stocks only slightly exceeded last year’s 
The result of the unbalanced supply- 
demand relation has been a_ further 
weakening in prices, and, despite the fact 
that the level is already low, new orders 
have often had to be obtained by conces- 
sions. Many operators are now taking 
steps to bring the market into 
balance by heavy curtailment of produc- 
tion. It is noteworthy that it is the lower 
grades that have been the principal suf- 
ferers in the decline, most reports saying 
that uppers are being held fairly firm. 

The hardwood market is withstanding 
fairly well considerable pressure for fur- 
ther price concessions, but surplus lots 
have been marketed below recent levels. 
One of the sustaining factors is export de- 
mand, which is usually most active in a 
period of low prices. Domestic industrial 
users are still under the handicap of 
strikes, and besides are hesitant because 
of the clouded business outlook, and are 
inclined to restrict commitments to the 
bare necessities. While competition for 
business is keen, not all holders are will- 
ing to accept low offers, many feeling 
confident of a later upward reaction in 
prices. All mills reporting for the week 
ended Oct. 2 gave orders as only 6 per- 
cent below output, so that the relation 
between supply and demand is_ rather 
satisfactory. 


drastic 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, thes: 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 

mills during the week ended Oct. 2: 
Flooring 

Edge grain— 3-inch 4inch 

I oo. ores beird edie apoio ae al $63.00 $62.00 

TE ena ghia anak Vstutere Kimaree 54.00 52.00 

ke Ee A eee CF pee” ee 33.00 33.00 

Flat grain— 

0 a ee ee $47.50 $47.00 

Bg POM? Seb atch cSaicaare.'g tits, 4. io mm enter aad wand 41.50 40.00 

RHEE 1s arinaorerw\aretasa.chaceetra rein ee 27.00 27.00 

Ceiling & Partition 

KxBetter No.1 

oe, St ee ee $38.00 $34.00 

POSCILION, WEE ..cccccecs: 47.00 41.00 

Boston Partition, OO eee 42.00 39.00 

Drop Siding. 1x6 

No. 117 No. 118 

NINN > o.6, Sctecay sharp bracare gua wie ee $40.00 $48.00 

a eR ee ire eer me 37.00 43.00 

EE lequsiin tin ates eee Glee aces 29.00 30.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$57.00 $66.00 $59.00 $61.00 $66.00 $82.00 


5/4 ... 65.00 73.00 69.00 69.00 76.00 92.00 
Casing & Base, seems | P 
4 
NIE sks. &-araceravete $62.00 $70.00 $64.00 $65.00 
OS a 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 
Mouldings 

Discount 
Edmted at SS GME URGES. once cece cccccecs 40% 
CP Me. ss tiesied benbas see ceeavee oe ene nner 35% 


Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. .$43.00 $41.00 $47.00 $57.00 
or Shiplap oa - 19.00 20.00 20.00 25.00 
No. 3.. 15.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 


cane, S48, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 


ee ee ee ee $26.00 $21.00 
I hi arch cssi2, char ea haareh tenn cha Meade nae 23.00 18.00 
II SS tt Ste dat ee chert aghast ar gute gal 24.00 20.00 
are ee ie ee 31.00 24.00 
NI oo sss scarciroraa ha hae itaucoe es eomoens 38.00 28.00 
Lath, 3%x1™%, 4-Foot 
i on ce ee ee Ue $4.60 
er a ae eee ee ee 3.75 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. 0. bh. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Sept. 
20 to Sept. 25, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 


SELEcTs. S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr & war 
©. Bereet Felas ccc $64.76 3: eer 
D Select RL...... 51.84 S| ns ae 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
| ae eee © $42.65 $28.23 ma 
SS Sa ees eee 42.29 ne 

Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
EE II ia rks oe Oe $27.48 ae = wre ere 
3 8' ® eeee 30.79 oe 
No. 4, 4/4 RWRL.. 16.82 ae 

Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 

SELEctTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
oy ES es Oe 8 er 
Cmmasey CD} Wie... SE2h 6ccer «ever 


CoMMONS S2 or 4S— 
a” ae eee % a Mande’ 


No 
I Sens ata dle wnat $40. o3 $33.76 $27.70 
eee eee 69.00 45.22 27.50 
4/4 Utilitv No. 4 
Beare WW els ov cccccee 0 | ere ae 
Sugar Pine 
x 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELeEctTs, S2 or 4S— & wdr. &wdr. &wdr 
BAR Ble 2. ckcss ae «asa aves 
ic ME TEES ocicce se nees Ol 7a 
D. Select RL..... 68.75 CO.50 8 s«%s 
SHop, s2s— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ee eer $53.36 $35.04 $25.10 
6/4 Prada tec oe oe arama 51.48 32.03 21.53 
Bee | kG wider Sees 66.10 36.69 24.50 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
No. 1 Dimension 2u4........ Kk ce 
No. 1 Dimension 2x6&8..... 21.92 
No. 3 Common S2or4S 1x8.. 19.86  ..... 
Vertical Grain Flg. C&Btr 
AF EE, vk bs oes acace on laters cee 6 rere 





FivE HUNDRED bushels of ponderosa pine 
cones were collected in 1936 by CCC camps in 
central Arizona says the Forestry News 
Digest. These cones will be used for reforesta- 
tion in the Southwest. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








WILLIAM C. WEEKS, 74, pioneer lumber- 
man of North Bend, Wash., passed away Sept. 
10. He was prominently identified with the 
advance of the lumber industry in the North- 
west for forty years. After several years 
as a compassman cruising timber in the Sno- 
qualmie Pass and North Bend territory, with 
his brother, John W. Weeks, he entered the 
logging business in 1903. It was the first 
steam logging operation in the Snoqualmie 
Valley. A year later, Mr. Weeks and R. W. 
Vinnedge incorporated the North Bend Lum- 
ber Co. which continued until demolished 
by floods in 1918. He retired in 1922, but 
kent a partial interest in the North Bend 
Timber Co. which was formed in that year. 
Two daughters and a son survive. 


WILLIAM G. RAMSHAW, identified with 
the Anglo-California Lumber Co. (Inc.) Los 
Angeles, died suddenly at his home in Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif., Sept. 27. During his life- 
time, he had filled the following positions: 
sales manager for the White Pine Lumber 
Co., Bernalillo, N. Mex.; sales manager for 
the Cady Lumber Corp. and for the New 
Mexico Lumber & Timber Co., and for three 
years was a retailer in Albuquerque. When 
the Southwest Lumber Sales Corp. was or- 
ganized in Albuquerque, Mr. Ramshaw was 
associated with Arthur A. Hood and others 
in selling the output of several manufac- 
turers. At one time he was president of the 
Albuquerque Hoo Hoo. His _ widow, a son 
who is employed by the J. C. Baldridge Lum- 
ber Co., Albuquerque, and a daughter survive. 


ALBERT LOCKE BRYANT, 69, partner in 
the firm of Hudson Bryant & McKay, log 
brokers, died at Vancouver, B. C., recently 
after a short illness. He was in the timber 
and logging industry for forty years, and 
heiped develop the system of log grading 
and scaling now used. He was associated 
with the Fraser River mill in 1906, when ap- 
pointed as one of the first official scaling 
experts in British Columbia. He resigned in 
1917 to serve the Munitions Board in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands as inspector and 
scaler of spruce stands, but was re-appointed 
in 1918 by the Government as supervisor of 
sealers. When he was superannuated in 1933, 
he opened his log brokerage business. 


JOHN J. BURNS, 39, New London, Wis., 
lumber broker. died at an Oshkosh, Wis., 
hospital Sept. 25 from a paralytic stroke suf- 
fered while driving his automobile home 
from a business trip. He was manager of 
the Edison Wood Products Co. sixteen years, 
leaving the firm three years ago. Mr. 
Burns was a past president of the New Lon- 
don Rotary Club, an ex-member of the board 
of education, and associated with several 
other local civic and fraternal groups. His 
widow and son survive. 


MRS. ELLEN GIFFORD SIMONDS, widow 
of Daniel Simonds who was former president 
of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., died Oct. 1 in her home in that 
city. She was an active worker in religious, 
social and philanthropic organizations. Mrs. 
Simonds was a well known golfer, and won 
over thirty cups and trophies in_ tourna- 
ments. Surviving are three sons, all execu- 
tives in the saw company: Alvin T., presi- 
dent; Gifford K., general manager, and Har- 
lan K. Simonds, treasurer. 


ARTHUR J. YEAGER, JR., 18, grandson of 
Orson E. Yeager, president of the Yeager 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., passed 
away at the family home Sept. 28 after a 
short illness. He had enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo in preparation for a medical 
course later. He was the son of the late 
Arthur J. Yeager, who was connected with 
the lumber concern, and is survived by his 
mother and a sister. 


CLARENCE PLUMMER BIRD, 50, vice 
president and production manager of the 
Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn., passed away 
Sept. 25 in his home. Mr. Bird went to Bay- 
port from Buffalo, N. Y., in 1919, following 
the war in which he served in the spruce di- 
vision on the West Coast. He was president 
of the Rotary Club at Stillwater, Minn., past 
commander of his town’s American Legion 
post, and past exalted ruler of the Elks. His 
widow, one son and a daughter survive. 


CHARLES P. BRATNOBER, 70, founder of 
the Central Warehouse Lumber Co.. Minne- 
apolis, died Oct. 3 at his home in Pasadena, 
Calif. He retired in 1928 due to poor health, 
and moved to California. He had interests 
in the timber industry in Washington and 
Oregon. Mr. Bratnober was president of the 
Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna Range rail- 
road from 1914-1924. Survivors include his 
widow, three sons, two sisters and a brother. 


ROBERT S. WILSON, 64, at one time the 
largest wholesaler of shingles in Seattle, was 
killed in an automobile accident, Sept. 12, 
two miles south of Scotia, Calif. Mrs. Wilson 
suffered a back injury. Mr. Wilson owned 
and was interested in several mills in Seattle 
from 1910-1920, one of which was the latona 
Mill Co. on Lake Union. He retired several 
years ago. 


J. W. HOLLINGSWORTH, 41, one of the 
proprietors of the J. C. Hollingsworth Lum- 
ber Co., Mount Airy, N. C., died Sept. 17 in 
Mt. Alto veterans hospital in Washington, 
D.C. He was the son of J. C. Hollingsworth 
who died in 1930. The son had entered his 
father’s lumber business in 1919 after serv- 
ing in the _ war. His widow, two. sons, 
mother, six brothers and a sister survive. 


EDMUND H. JONES, one of the country’s 
most widely known men in the building 
trades, died Aug. 29. For nearly twenty 
years he was manager of the fireproof di- 
vision of the Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, 
from which he retired a year ago. His in- 
ventions in steel plaster bases and building 
aids have been used in structures all over 
the world. 


EARL E. WHITE, 34, manager of the E. S. 
Billington Lumber Co. yard in Holdenville, 
Okla., drowned Sept. 10 when the boat in 
which he was fishing with two companions 
overturned. Mr. White was attempting to 
swim to shore to summon aid for his com- 
Panions who clung to the upset boat, when 
he drowned. His widow, two sisters and a 
brother survive. 


FRANK JEANS, 8fI, in the lumber business 
at Hillsboro, Ohio, for fifty-five years, died 
at his home in that city Sept. 23 after a long 
illness. He was associated with the Enter- 
prise Planing Mill Co.. starting in the busi- 
ness with his father, Phillip Jeans, when the 
firm was known as Utman & Jeans. Surviv- 
ing are two sons. 


GEORGE M. SHIELDS, 74, in the lumber 
business at Bethel, Ohio, for about twenty 
years, died Sept. 18. Mr. Shields was active 
in the Baptist Church of his community. Im- 
mediate survivors include his widow, two 
sons, Fred L. and Charles H. Shields, present 
proprietors of the company, and a daughter. 
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PAUL DAY, vice president and treasurer 
of the Federal Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, 
B. C., died recently. His pole and piling busi- 
ness took him to all parts of the province. 
A graduate of Harvard University, he repre- 
sented the Vancouver Harvard Club in the 
tercentenary celebrations at Cambridge, 
Mass., last year. 


WILLIAM S. NOSS, 77, president of Her- 
man Noss’ Sons (Inec.), York, Pa., passed 
away Sept. 23 in his home after an illness of 
nearly a year. He entered the lumber busi- 
ness with his father, Herman Noss, over 
sixty years ago, and lived his whole life in 
York. Mr. Noss had risen high in Masonry. 
His widow, a son, two sisters and a brother 
survive. 


EDGAR S. SUMMERS. 70, founder and 
president of the Santa Ana (Calif.) Lumber 
Co., died Sept. 15, following a brief illness at 
St. Joseph hospital in Orange. Mr. Summers 
went to California in 1921 from _ Illinois, 
and established his lumber business. He 
leaves his widow, two daughters and two 
brothers, 


CHARLES W. HOLMES, 64, wholesale lum- 
berman for the last twenty years in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died suddenly in his home in 
that city, Sept. 18. He was in a serious auto- 
mobile accident a few months prior to his 
death. One sister survives. 


N. A. LEWIN, 58, retail lumberman of Ar- 
cadia, Nebr., died suddenly in that town Aug. 
27. He was in the lumber business there for 
twenty-eight years, and was an officer of the 
First National bank. His widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son survive. 


EMORY A. McCOMAS, a founder and a 
member of McComas Bros., Bel Air, Md., died 
at his home Sept. 30. He was a member of 
the Rotary Club of his city, and affiliated 
with other civic and business organizations. 
His widow and two brothers survive. 


JOHN MOSEMAN, 69, operator of retail 
lumber yards in four Nebraska towns, died 
Sept. 21 in Emerson where he had resided 
twenty-four years. Survivors are his widow, 
four sons and two daughtrs. 


GEORGE L. WASS, 76, connected with the 
Chicago Lumber Co., Omaha, Nebr., for fifty 
years before his retirement, died Sept. 19. 
Surviving besides the widow are three 
daughters and a son. 


MICHAEL H. KEENAN, well known lum- 
berman in Rhinelander, Wis., and its vicinity, 
died Sept. 24 in his home at Antigo after a 
sickness of two years. His widow and a 
daughter survive. 
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The cut of the mills at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., this season will 
be between 35,000,000 and 40,- 
000,000 feet. Probably next 
year the cut of the mills al- 
ready built and in operation 
will be 50,000,000 feet and over, 
to say nothing of the probabil- 
ity of another mill or two being 
erected there. With two good 
outlets already, the “Soo” line 
and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western, the place is destined 
to become an important manu- 
facturing and shipping point. 
Already buyers are drifting in 
from Chicago and southwestern 
points to look over stocks and 
purchase. It is only a question 
of time, in the opinion of many, 
when the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul wi'l run a branch 
from its main line to this place. 


The Stillwater lumbermen 
have been having quite a cir- 
cus with the people of Pine 
City over the raising of the 
gates at the Cheuwatona dam 
near that village. The water 
from that flowage is very nec- 





essary to float logs out from 
Snake River to the main St. 
Croix and to the boom, so 
armed with the proper order 
from the court the lumbermen 
had the gates raised one night 
this week. A posse of indig- 
nant citizens, however, too 
strong to be resisted by. the 
deputy sheriff in charge of the 
dam, closed the gates down 
again the same night and 
stopped the flow of water. It 
‘s claimed bv the people of that 
little burg that draining off the 
water breeds disease, but it is 
hinted that there are other 
causes at. work which take this 
as a pretext. 
* 2 * 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul extension to Tomahawk, 
Wis., has been completed. It 
is claimed that at least 75 of 
the Tomahawk lots bought bv 
Milwaukeans have been resold 
at a handsome profit. The town 
now has over 700 people on the 
ground and a number of build- 
ings have been completed with 
many others in course of erec- 





tion. It is expected there will 
be a population of 2,000 before 
the snow flies. The fact that 
materials and supplies had to 
be hauled or packed 30 miles 
has not stopped the settlement 
of the new sawmill town. 
* . e 


The barge “Wahnapitae,” 
owned by the Saginaw Lumber 
& Salt Co. and the Emery 
Lumber Co., carried a cargo of 
2,409.800 feet of lumber, loaded 
at Duluth, to Tonawanda, which 
is put down as the biggest car- 
go of lumber on record. It was 
unloaded in one working day, 
probably another record. The 
barge cost $30,000. She is 275 
feet long and 51 foot beam. The 
lumber was piled 22 feet high 
and she drew 11 feet of water. 
Had she been 10 inches wider 
she could not have _ passed 
through the Soo canal. 

x * t 

Isaac Stephenson, Marinette, 
Wis., has purchased Tweedie 
Island from the N. Ludington 
Co. as a site for a large saw- 
mill. 
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_ THE BUSINESS RECORD | 
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Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Tinsman—Ashdown Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co. (Inc.); $1,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Williams—Williams Lumber Co.; 
$25,000. 

FLORIDA. 
Co. 

Jacksonville—Green Bros. Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Miami—Monterey Wood Crafters (Inc.); wood- 
work. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Berea Coal Co. formed 
to engage in mining, producing, transporting and 
selling and delivering eoal, feed and lumber prod- 
ucts, both wholesale and retail. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Flint River oo & Lumber 
Co., 4110 North Dort Highway; $24,0 

Pontiac—Oakland Lumber Co.; $50, 000; to deal 
in lumber and supplies. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Beaufort—Lumber & 
Building Supply Corp.;: $100,000; to buy and sell all 
kinds of building materials. 

Durham—Katta Roofing Co. (Inc.) 823 N. Man- 
gum St.; $10,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Fairview—Major County Mill & 
Supply Co.; $10,000. 

OREGON. Pendleton—Pendleton Saw Mill Co.; 
$5,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Conway—Canal Wood Co.; 
$5,000; to buy and sell timber. 

VIRGINIA. Arlington—Armor 


Fernandina—Kelly-Tucker Lumber 


Roofing Co. 


(Inc.); $20,000. 
Petersburg—White Land & Wood Products 
Corp.; $50,000. To conduct a general manufactur- 


ing business. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
& Supply Co.; $5,000. 
CANADA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Barnett Sawmills (Ltd.); $10.000. 
business as timber merchants. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Maria—The Martin Lum- 
ber & Material Co., with headquarters in Wilming- 
ton, will open a new lumber yard, specializing in 
oil well construction supplies. 

Los Altos—Wightman Lumber Co. of Sunnyvale 
is opening a branch yard here. 


Oak: Hill—Oak Hill Lumber 


Vancouver— 
Will engage in 





IDAHO. Gooding—Bert Williams is constructing 

a new lumber yard. 
MIC HIGAN. Lake Odessa—The Artcraft Dis- 
s (Inc.) has been organized here to make table 


for hotel and restaurant use. The product is 
made of a light pressed wood combination. 
OHIO. Vermilion—Valentine A. Fries Lumber Co. 
of Huron will operate a lumber business here. 
OREGON. Cottage Grove—The O. K. Supply Co., 
24 South 10th St.; lumber and building material 





business. 
Portland—Oregon Wood Arts, 2127 N. W. Thur- 
man; woodworkin 


Zs. 

Tillamook—W. H. Cahill Logging Co. 

TENNESSEE. La Follette—McCloud Lumber Co. 
opened eee will carry a full line of building 
materials. 

TEXAS. Edinburg—McKinney Lumber Co. will 
open in about thirty days. 

Rotan—William Cameron & Co. is establishing 
a Rotan yard, for the present featuring oil field 
supplies. 

UTAH. Ogden—M. B. Fox has opened a new 
lumber yard in Ogden, 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Athens—J. W. Chambers succeeded 
vy Chambers Lumber Co. 

Montgomery—Greeson Manufacturing Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Greeson Manufacturing Corp., 103 
Shady St. 

ARKANSAS. De Queen—Midwest Lumber Co. 
succeeded by C. L. McCoy Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Atascadero — Hayward Lumber 
Co. local plant purchased by Ralph Hagle and 
Jerry DeCou, to be operated as a home-owned busi- 
ness. 

Fresno—Central Valley Wholesale Lumber Co. 
sueveede d by Bert W. LeCrone 

iverside—Home Lumber & Supply Co., 2703 
Main St., succeeded by E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—With the recent incorporation of 
Maris Plywood Co. as Maris Plywood Corp., owner- 
3 to the Harbor Plywood Corp. of Ho- 
ash. The management continues under 
[ : Maris Since becoming a branch of the 
Washington concern, the local plant has been 
moved from 735 Third St. to 540 Tenth St. 

COLORADO Denver — Nissen, Stockham & 
Brown succeeded by Stockham & Brown Lumber 
Co., Denham I ding. 

Tr dad—Williams & Messer Lumber Co. suc- 
cee ded by Me 2sser Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA Sparta—Brown & Oldham Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Oldham Lumber Co. 

IOWA e—Rohlk & Goettsch (Inc.) suc- 
ceeded by Lumber & Grain Co. 

v y Lumber Co. succeeded by newly 
‘arburton Lumber Co. 
lart I FE. Ball sold his lumber business to 
Sutherland, who will conduct the business 
the name of Stuart Lumber & Coal Co. 
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*HIGAN. Crystal Falls — Andrew Nelson 
t) succeeded by Nelson Lumber Yard. 
ymouth—-Towle & Roe Lumber Co. succeeded 
toe Lumber C 





lae—Oakiand Lumber & Supply Co., 702 
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South Paddock St., has merged its business into a 
stock company under the style of Oakland Lumber 
Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Badger 
Supply Co. sold to Pine Dimension Co. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Dowd Lumber Co. 
of New York City and M. Goodwin & Co. of Brook- 
lyn have merged to form the Dowd-Goodwin Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.). which will continue operations for 
both firms at 286 Avenue A. 

OHIO. Dayton—Pierce A. Hussey succeeded by 
Hussey-Nesom Sales Co., P. O. Box 922. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bridgeville—Bridgeville Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) succeeded by Silhol Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 

Muncy—Glass Lumber Co. purchased by Lundy 
Lumber Co. of Williamsport, and will be operated 
as a branch yard of the Williamsport business. 

TEXAS. Clifton—O. E. Schow & Co. (Inc.) suc- 
ceeded by O. E. Schow Lumber Co. 

Houston—Neely-Watson Lumber Co. succeeded 
by J. L. Watson Lumber Co., Commercial Bank 
Building; commission lumber. 

Houston—Thompson-White-SoRelle Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Thompson-White Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Parr Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Drake Lumber & Fuel Co. 

WISCONSIN. Marengo, Peeksville (P. O. at But- 
ternut) and Sanborn—Schraufnagel Bros. succeeded 
by M. Schraufnagel & Sons. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. South West- 
minster—Fraser Valley Tie (Ltd.) changed name to 
Royal City Sawmills (Ltd.). 


Casualties 


MASSACHUSETTS. South Attleboro—Joseph B. 
Charpentier Manufacturing Co. had woodworking 
plant damaged $300,000 by fire. The company em- 
ployed sixty men in the manufacture of radio cab- 
inets and wood novelties. Much valuable machinery 
and a heavy stock of mahogany and other cabinet 
woods were destroyed. Much of the loss is covered 
by insurance, and the plant will be rebuilt. 

MISSISSIPPI. Morton—Adams-Edgar Lumber 
Co. sawmill destroyed by fire; will be rebuilt im- 
mediately. 

NORTH CAROLINA Whiteville—Glanton Ve- 
neer Mills damaged by fire about $75,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Cushing—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
yard damaged an estimated $50,000 by fire. 

OREGON. Sprague River—The box factory of 
the Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. was destroyed 
by fire. The factory and inventory of shook is a 
complete loss. The loss is partially covered by in- 
surance and Huntington Taylor, manager of the 
company, announced that the plant will be rebuilt. 
The company’s sawmill plant and yards were not 
affected. 

North Portland—Blake-David Lumber Co. mill 
and Northwest Box Co. factory burned to the 
ground, with loss estimated at $125,000. Blake- 
David Lumber Co. planing mill, steam plant, sev- 
eral storage sheds, dry kiln and more than 1,000,000 
feet of lumber destroyed, with only $1,000 insur- 
ance. One-half of the estimated $35,000 loss to 
the box factory is covered by insurance. Both 
plants will be rebuilt. 


Lumber & 


New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA. Folkston—E. E. Patterson of Way- 
cross has installed a modern sawmill and planing 
mill at Folkston, which will be ready for operation 
within a few weeks. 

CANADA. BRITISH COJ.UMBIA. Wyndell— 
J. B. Winlaw Co. plans rebuilding sawmill recently 
burned with loss of $75,000. 





Hymeneal 


PARSONS-BERGSTROM—Dwight Parsons, 
who is associated with his father in the 
Pattee-Parsons Lumber Co. in Spokane, 
Wash., was married last week to Miss Muriel 
Bergstrom of Spirit Lake, Idaho. The newly- 
weds are building a home in Spokane. 





BANKS-SHERWOOD — Announcement has 
been made of the marriage Aug. 28 at Tex- 
arkana, Ark., of Aubrey L. Banks, district 
manager of the Stahlman Lumber Co., Ro- 
dessa, La., to Miss Aleene Sherwood of Mal- 
vern, Ark. 


BRUSH-DAILEY —Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. 
Dailey, of Seattle, Wash., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter Catherine to 
Robert Platt Brush, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Platt Brush, of South Pasadena, Calif. The 
father of the prospective bride is well known 
as the Pacific Coast manager for the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. Her mother was the daughter of 
the late James D. McCormack, formerly presi- 
dent of the Canadian Western Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., and known as the dean of 
the British Coliimbia lumber industry, one 
of the most prominent lumbermen of the 
Pacific Coast region. Miss Dailey is an ac- 
complished artist, particularly in the field of 
portrait painting. Mr. Brush is a pilot of the 
Northwest Airlines and a graduate of March 
Field Army Air School. 











| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


ORO 1BUB coccccccccccccccceccccces Se CRS & line 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
\ Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 















Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines, 


No display except the heading is 
permitted, 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Ine. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





DISTRIBUTOR WANTED 


Responsible, long-established Detroit manufacturer 
serving the building industry, desires progressive 
distributor for a new product—an adjunct to air- 
conditioning, the only one of its kind in existence. 
Offers extensive market and exceptional money- 
making possibilities. $10,000 investment required. 

Address ROLFE C. SPINNING Advertising 
Agency, Maccabees Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








| WANTED 
Employees 


WANTED: MAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 


With manufacturing of stock window frames for 
Coast and Eastern trade ... one who can take 
complete charge of this dept. ... steady job.... 
So. Calif. State experience and salary expected. 
Address ‘J. 53,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED: EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


To start and completely manage wholesale de- 
partment. Pine and Hardwoods, on profit sharing 
game Write full particulars your first 
tt 
MIDLAND VALLEY LUMBER CoO., 8t. Louis, Mo. Mo. 


EXPERIENCED DETAILER AND BILLER 


For small modern millwork plant, Northern City. 
One familiar with cost book ‘A’ preferred. 
Address ‘J. 38,’ care American Lumberman. 








LARGE PENNA. PLANING MILL WANTS 


Following competent men—Lister—Salesmanager— 

Mill Superintendent. If interested give experience, 

with whom employed, age and references. 
Address “J. 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: A-1 FIR MAN 


Manage Fir sales large manufacturer and whole- 
saler. One thoroughly familiar with west coast 
mills. Excellent opportunity right man. Good 
salary plus bonus. 








Address “J. 47," care American Lumberman. 











































